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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Miuitary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 1501 
New House Office Building, Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield (presiding), Fascell, Griffiths, 
Riehlman and Lipscomb. 

Also present: Michael P. Balwan, staff director; Herbert Roback, 
director of investigations; Earl Morgan, staff member; and Carey 
Brewer, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

During the civil-defense exercise on June 16, 1955, commonly known 
as Operation Alert, which was a test of the Civil Defense Depart- 
ment 


s plans for evacuating Government personnel chiefly in the 
Washington area in case of an enemy attack, the President issued, as 
art of the test exercise, a proclamation declaring a limited martial 
aw. 
Now, at this time, if there is no objection, we will place in the record 
the declaration of limited martial law as issued by the President. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Harvarp LAw ScHoot MARSHALL BICENTENNIAL CONFERENCE ON 
GOVERNMENT UnpEer LAw 


MEMORANDUM for use in connection with Professor Fairman’s paper on “Govern- 
ment Under Law in Time of Crisis,” morning session, September 23, 1955 


OPERATION ALERT, 1955 


On June 16, 1955, as an incident of this test exercise, the President issued a 
proclamation declaring limited martial law. 

The text set out below is derived from the supplementary statement of Carter 
L. Burgess, Assistant Secretary of Defense, to the Subcommittee on Civil Defense, 
Senate Committee on Armed Services. The statement was under date of June 
25, 1955. It is to be found at pages 746 et seq. of the Hearings on the Civil 
Defense Program, part 2 and appendix (1955). 


DECLARING LIMITED MARTIAL LAW 
By the President of the United States of America: 


A PROCLAMATION 


Wuenreas the United States have been subjected to attack and unprece- 
dented destruction of life and property ; and 

WHEREAS Civilian authority and control of essential functions has broken 
down in parts of the areas so attacked ; and 
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WHEREAS it is necessary that there be immediate restoration of authority 
in such areas and provisions for similar control in areas subject to attack ; ; 
and 

WHEREAS it is necessary that there be a minimum of interference with 
the primary missions of the armed forces for the defense of the United 
States ; and 

WHeEnrEAs it is impossible under present circumstances for the Governors of 

° the several States to meet national requirements by the imposition of State 
martial law because of the necessity to mobilize all of the Nation’s resources 
at once for war and to transport men and material across State lines in 
order to provide relief for the stricken areas: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Dwigut D. EIsennoweR, President of the United States 
and Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the United States, hereby 
declare that the privileges of the writ of habeas corpus are suspended and 
martial law shall be in effect throughout the United States, its territories 
and possessions until such time as the President or the Congress by succes- 
sive declarations terminate martial law in any area or areas because the 
civilian authority and control can effectively be restored, subject to the 
following limitations: 

1. The Secretary of Defense and subordinate military commanders of the 
respective Army areas shall enforce law and order and shall carry out 
determinations and decisions of Federal agencies in the discharge of the 
regular and emergency authorities vested in them by law and the proclama- 
tions and Executive orders issued since the attack upon the United States 
including : 

(a) Civil defense proclamations; 
(b) ODM and stabilization proclamations. 

2. Authority hereunder shall not affect the conduct of elections. 

3. Authority hereunder shall not affect the functioning of civilian courts 
to the extent that the functions of such courts do not materially affect the 
war effort. 

4. The write of habeas corpus is suspended only with respect to Federal 
offenses. 

By the President : 


SECRETARY OF STATE. 


From the unofficial transcript of President Eisenhower’s news conference on 
July 6, 1955: 


ANTHONY H. Leviero, of ‘““The New York Times’”-—Mr. President, in Opera- 
tion Alert you issued a test proclamation of martial law on a national scale. 
I wonder if you would discuss the application of it and where the Governors : 
and other civil authorities would fit into the picture. | 

A—Well, Mr. Leviero, remember, this was an answer to a specific instance. 

The problem I was confronted with when I left my office, and which I hadn’t 
known before—I refused to let them tell me the conditions under which this 
problem was to be operated, because I conceive it should be, you might say, 
the played [hypothetical] decisions should be made in the proper atmosphere 
of emergency. 

And I was suddenly told that fifty-three of the major cities of the United 
States had either been destroyed or so badly damaged that the populations 
were fleeing ; there were uncounted dead; there was great fall-out over the 
country; here there was, as I saw it, no recourse except to take charge 
instantly, because, even Congress dispersed from Washington because of a 
bomb, would take some hours to meet, to get together, to organize themselves. 

It was a terrible situation, one that—which you would hope to be termi- 
nated very quickly as soon as you get Congress together. 

Now, because of this unexpected development they handed me, I have 
asked the Attorney General to look through our entire record of precedence 
[sic] from the beginning of our government to see what would be the thing 
that would do the least violence to our form of government, which would 
protect the population, protect the national decision and the, let’s say, that 
particular incident did at least have this benefit: To cause us to study more 
deeply and in a more analytical fashion our whole history to see what would 
be the best thing to do under such circumstances. 
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The Emergency Detention Act of 1950, 64 Stat. 1019 (being Title II of the 
Internal Security Act of September 23, 1950), 50 U. S. C. sees. 811-826 (1951), in 
the event of war or certain other emergencies, authorizes the detention of any 
“person as to whom there is reasonable ground to believe that such person 
probably will engage in, or probably will conspire with others to engage in, acts 
of espionage or of sabotage.” 

Power to initiate action lies with the Attorney General. There must be a 
preliminary hearing—with disclosure of the grounds and the right to counsel. 
If probable cause is found, the detainee may appeal to the Detention Review 
Board, whereupon a hearing is held, with a cross-examination of witnesses. 
The Board maintains or terminates the detention. If the Board finds that the 
detention was without reasonable grounds, it awards an indemnity. The 
statute purports to maintain judicial review of these actions. The Attorney 
yeneral must render a report to the President and the Congress every two months. 

This statute bristles with difficulties. It is mentioned here chiefly to show 
that Congress has occupied the field: hence, that to sustain on Executive suspen- 
sion of the writ of habeas corpus would be even more difficult than would other- 
wise have been the case. Youngstown Sheet &€ Tube Co. vy. Sawyer, 343 U. S., 
579 (1952). Note too that temporary detention, as a means of carrying out the 
Executive duty to preserve the Government, may be substantially even without 
any suspension of the writ: Moyer vy. Peabody, 212 U. S. 78 (1909), per 
Holmes, J., even after the somewhat exuberant language of that case was cut 
down in Sterling v. Constantin, 237 U. S. 378, 400 (1932), per Hughes, C. J. 


CHARLES FAIRMAN. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. The history of the declaration of martial law, wheth- 
er it be on a Federal or State basis, has been a very complicated one. 
It rests chiefly, as far as the Federal Government is concerned, upon 
the inherent right of the authority of the President as Commander in 
Chief. 

There seems to be no direct constitutional authority for it in a 
specific sense. 

Due to the fact that a proclamation of martial law in other nations 
has caused situations where the application of the martial law was 
extended far beyond the period of the immediate emergency and, in 
some cases, we note that nations have lost their liberties and their 
civil rights as the result of declarations of martial law, it was thought 
of vital concern to the Nation that we look into the subject of the 
declaration of martial law in the United States. 

The committee does not take the position that martial law should 
not be declared or that it should be declared. 

We take the position of earnest investigators into the meaning of the 
declaration of martial law in case it is thought to be necessary by the 
Commander in Chief. 

As our first witness on this matter we have called before the com- 
mittee, and he has kindly agreed to come and testify, Dr. Charles Fair- 
man, professor of law in the Harvard Law School, and author 
of several books on this subject. 

One of his books is called The Law of Martial Rule, which was writ- 
ten in 1930, a revised edition issued in 1943. 

Another book was American Constitutional Decisions, 1948; revised 
edition 1950, and he has written many other articles on constitutional 
law, international law, and military government, during his career. 
He is not only a qualified man from the academic and theoretical 
standpoint, but he is a Reserve officer and he had served with the Judge 
Advocate General’s Office dealing with matters on constitutional and 
international law. 

From July 1943 to October 1944, he was legal adviser in the G—-5 
(Military Government) Section at the Allied Force Headquarters in 
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the Mediterranean Theater of Operations; thereafter, he was Chief 
of International Law Division at the headquarters of the European 
Theater of Operations. 

He holds the rank of colonel, retired, in the Judge Advocate General 
Corps Reserve. 

e feel that we are very fortunate, Dr. Fairman, in having a man 
of your background in knowledge and experiencein this particular 
field to come up before us this morning to testify. 

This subject has created quite a bit of interest throughout the 
Nation, particularly among the lawyers and also eng many of us 
who are interested in civilian defense. We understand you have a 
prepared statement this morning. 

Dr. Farrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. You are at liberty to proceed at this time, sir. 

Dr. Farman. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES FAIRMAN, PROFESSOR OF LAW, 
HARVARD LAW SCHOOL 


Dr. Farrman. Mr. Holifield, members of the subcommittee, I appear 
at the invitation of your chairman, to talk with you about certain as- 
pects of civil defense. I represent no organization and speak only for 
myself. My statement will deal with the pattern of government for 
carrying on after a nuclear attack had been made upon this country: 
Federal-State relations, civil-military relations, ial what we oad 
now be doing to brace the institutions of civil government. 

I am not competent to speak on technical scientific matters, such 
as warning systems and the characteristics of nuclear weapons. I 
have not specialized in procurement and stockpiling, or in managing 
the national economy. I do feel certain that the pattern of govern- 
ment—the system for giving leadership and direction to the Nation 
after an attack—is a matter of basic importance, and one that should 
come at the top of the list in reviewing civil defense today. 

We should assure the maintenance of effective civil government. 
That is my first point. 

Another method, however, was suddenly hit upon during Operation 
Alert in June 1955: A proclamation of limited marital law, making 
the Department of Defense and the six armies the channel of com- 
munication between the Federal Government at the top and the State 
governments, their subdivisions, and the American people below. I 
will submit practical reasons for thinking that to have been a great 
mistake. The President, with his usual candor, admitted at his next 
press conference that this hasty venture needed to be studied; he had 
asked the Attorney General to take another and much longer look. 

“Martial law,” having thus been released from the bottle, has 
now gotten all around; in the Army, in civil defense, among civil 
servants, and in the country generally. 

I regret that in talking about civil defense we now need to go into 
the sinless of “martial law,” for I think it is a most inappropriate 
pattern of civil-military relations for the situation after a nuclear 
attack. Recall the old adage about telling children not to put peas 
in their ears; the more one talks about it, the more tempting and 
plausible it sounds. 
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I. MAINTAINING EFFECTIVE CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


The Federal Civil Defense Act declares that responsibility for 
civil defense shall be vested primarily in the States and their subdi- 
visions. I believe we now see that that principle must go. I will 
not labor the point; it has been made in reports and in letters to this 
subcommittee, and no doubt is now evident. The Federal Govern- 
ment must rise to its responsibility for defending the entire Nation 
against a nuclear attack. 

The problem is, how is this duty to be discharged, how is this na- 
tional Needing to be imparted, within our Federal system of gov- 
ernment? It is unthinkable that the United States should under- 
take to provide civil defense by its own proper agents, from top to 
bottom. It must act upon and through the State governments and 
their machinery of local government. 

In suggested amendments to the Federal Civil Defense Act, P- 
pended to this statement, I have set out the salient points. The 
United States must bear primary responsibility for direction; but 
the States and their subdivisions must have an important part in 
the scheme. In a large measure, the very business of civil defense 
- the preservation in full vigor of the civil institutions of the several 

tates. 

There are very few precedents for the United States directing the 
State governments, even in matters of national concern. But the 
danger of a nuclear attack has no precedent in our history. We know 
that the war power of the United States is, in the words of Chief 
Justice White, “complete and undivided”; and, as he said, “that 
which is paramount necessarily controls that which is subordinate” 
(Northern Pacific Ry. Co. v. North Dakota ex rel. Langer, 250 U. S. 
135, 149, 150 (1919)). As the Court, per Justice Hughes, held in 
the great Shreveport case, wherever Federal and State concerns are 
so related that the Government of the one involves the control of 
the other, it is Congress, and not the State, that is entitled to pre- 
scribe the final and dominant rule (Houston, East and West Texas 
Ry. Co. v. United States, 234 U.S. 342 (1914) ). 

The United States must assume the direction of civil defense, and 
it must work directly upon and through the State governments, I 
trust no one will see any serious issue of State rights in this prescrip- 
tion. The great objective is to preserve the civil institutions of the 
States, to preserve the United States Government, and to preserve 
the American people, and to do this by developing the system of civil 

overnment to the point where it will be adequate to this challenge. 

he end is necessary, the means are indispensable. 

The suggested amendments to the Federal Civil Defense Act seem 
to me the very least that would meet the present needs. I believe that 
more, much more, would presently be needed, but it would be a great 
advance if the Federal agency charged with civil defense actually put 
into exercise the new powers I have ventured to suggest. 

The mechanics of operation, as I conceive it, would be that in each 
region—now Federal civil-defense regions—there would be a center 
of Federal authority. Here would be a cluster of competent repre- 
sentatives of those national departments and agencies concerned with 
civil defense under a regional chief. This would be a substation of 
the National Government. It would impart national direction and 
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guidance to the States within the region. If communication with the 
Central Government broke down, if the region were cut off, the 
regional office would carry on. In all new or major matters where 
State agencies were involved, the representatives of the National Gov- 
ernment would address themselves to the governor or his represent- 
ative. For routine operations no doubt there would be direct dealing 
along functional lines. In Army language, much business would 
come to be done along technical channels, up and down, as distin- 
guished from formal command channels. 

Many of the concerns of civil defense involve merely the normal 
functions of State and local government as carried on at a time of 
national distress. Some of the concerns of civil defense involve the 
safeguarding against enemy action of vital records kept under State 
or local authority, or the inducing of State or local action on matters 
essential to national survival. So civil defense must, as to many 
matters, be carried out through the agency of the governmental 
machinery, staff, and facilities of the several States. Once national 
direction and leadership were applied, this tremendous mass of admin- 
istrative machinery would begin to respond to the impulse—no doubt 
slowly and creakingly at first. Then malfunctioning would become 
apparent, and improvements could be made. 

One of the amendments I suggest would cause the FCDA to develop, 
with the aid of State and local officials and other competent persons, 
model legislation and model administrative regulations and proce- 
dures, to the end that the many units of government could be brought 
to adequate and similar arrangements for operating in an emergency. 

Another proposed amendment looks to setting up national stand- 
ards, enforced by a power to test and inspect, wherever Federal funds 
are supplied, which would be in practically all civil-defense activities. 
You will recall our long experience with this device in raising the 
quality of the National uaed. 

One proposal meets the special problem of metropolitan areas. 

Finally, provision should be made for testing and testing in training 
exercises, in order to try the adequacy of preparations and to insure 
effective operation in time of emergency. This is like training 
troops—start with simple exercises and work up to more difficult and 
larger operations. Staff exercises come first; the public generally 
should be moved only after plans have been tried in simulated 
exercises. 

This, in brief summary, is the course, it seems to me, for strengthen- 
ing the civil administration to hold up under a nuclear attack. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made in the States and local units; some 
organizations are strong, some are not. None are strong enough. 
Whatever the outcome of scientific developments, such as the early 
warning system—whatever the consequences of governmental pro- 
grams for reduction of urban vulnerability and the like—in all events 
there must be an integrated, effective system of civil leadership and 
direction running from the top down through the familiar, estab- 
lished, and indispensable units of civil government. 


II. OPERATION ALERT, 1955: “LIMITED MARTIAL LAW” 


Operation Alert, in June 1955, invoked “limited martial law” as the 
means for meeting a civil-defense emergency. For the text, and some 
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of the surrounding circumstances, see the statement of Assistant Sec- 
retary Burgess before the Senate Subcommittee on Civil Defense. 
The proclamation, following this unpremeditated decision, was evi- 
dently thrown together in haste. I do not propose to give it a de- 
tailed analysis, for the entire episode was unstudied. 

Mr. Batwan. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Houirie.p. Surely. 

Mr. Batwan. Let me state that the witness says that he does not 
propose to go into a detailed analysis; he makes the statement that the 
entire episode was unstudied. 

I wonder if the witness might not elaborate that, in spite of the state- 
ment he had not proposed to do it. 

_ Mr. Houtrrevp. To the best of your knowledge, sir, do you believe 

that this decision was arrived at on the spur of the moment without 
proper planning or without, let us say, the necessary planning which 
should have preceded it? 

Dr. Farrman. My understanding, Mr. Chairman, based on the bits 
of information given here and there, and particularly based on the 
full statement of the Assistant Secretary, is that it was hashed up 
there on that occasion 

Mr. Hotirietp. You mean to say that the 

Dr. Farrman. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I am not a competent wit- 
ness of the actual happenings within the—what I mean to say, when I 
said I did not propose to give the document a detailed analysis, is that 
I did not think it merited close attention from the legal point of 
view—because I thought it was just an unstudied work and that it falls 
apart on examination. 

Mr. Ho trie. I see. 

Dr. Farrman. I have heard how it was put together. It would be 
amusing if it were not distressing. 

Mr. Houirrevp. As I understand it, after the reports came in from 
all over the Nation, the conclusion was that enough of the enemy bomb- 
ers came through our defense line to strike a great number of our cities 
and therefore, the assumption was that the civil law and the processes 
of our civil law, both judicial and enforcement had broken down; was 
in a state of chaos and therefore it was thought necessary—now, this 
is my understanding—that upon the basis of those reports of tremen- 
dous damage which may have involved millions of American people’s 
lives, that it was thought there was justification for this type of thing. 

Iam not condemning it. I think that regardless of whether it was 
premeditated or unstudied or studied, it has brought into the fore- 
front a very important possible procedure, a procedure which may be 
necessary, and by the very declaration of this martial law at that time, 
there was brought to the attention of the Congress and a great many 
people who have studied this subject—and out of this study that we 
are trying to make on this, why, we hope that there will be some lines 
of reasoning and regulations and rules of procedure evolved which, if 
there should come a time when this was considered to be necessary, 
that we would have some implementing rules and regulations and some 
people with prior notification to do the planning and the directing and 
also the following of orders in cases like this. 

So, regardless of whether it was unstudied or premeditated, it 
seems to me that now it has been brought out before us, it is a matter 
of great importance. 
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Dr. Farrman. It is, sir. The only good thing, as far as I can fore- 
see, that can come out of this, would be that we firmly resolve not 
to do it that way, and that involves seeing to it that a better system 
is provided. 
an Houtrretp. I am sure that is your personal conviction. Go 

ead. 

Dr. Farman. The nub of the difficulty, I surmise, was that it was 
suddenly realized that a nuclear attack would produce such utter 
devastation as to necessitate that the National Executive assume the 
direction of relief and restoration. The statute had made no pro- 
vision for such unified direction: Civil defense had been declared 
a State and local matter. Our Constitution vests in the President 
no powers to direct the State governments. So, as I suppose, the 
Attorney General hit upon “limited martial law” as a device whereby 
the gap between the National and State governments could be bridged 
by transmitting directions down through the channels of the Army. 

‘Mr. Houtrierp. Well, on this point, the words “limited martial law” 
that were used in your testimony were also used in the declaration. 

What is your opinion as to the authority to declare limited martial 
law as something distinct from martial law ? 

Dr. Farman. I will come to that, perhaps more fully, in a moment, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. All right. 

Dr. Farrman. Let me say this; very certainly it was not contem- 
plated that the entirety of Government should be taken over by 
military means. 

At various times, in instances where something like martial law 
has been used in various sections of the country, it has been de- 
scribed as “qualified” or “limited,” and I suppose somebody re- 
membered that phrase and worked it in. It is in the title of the 

roclamation. But my testimony will not be directed at any difference 
Cclinidn martial law, simply, and martial law with a limit on it. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. Yes. 

Dr. Farman. But as a practical device for getting things done. 

Mr. Houtrmip. Yes. In reading some of your works, I notice that 

ou did not make any distinction between the two, and I wondered 
if, from a legal standpoint, you took the position that the inherent 
power of the President to declare martial law could not be modified 
to a declaration of limited martial law. 

Dr. Farrman. No, sir; no, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. You do not take that? 

Dr. Farrman. If it is a bad thing, the less of it, the better. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Yes, I see what you mean; but you make no legal 
point that the President does not have the inherent power to declare 
martial law, do you? 

Dr. Farrman. I would not want to make a response yes or no to that. 
I will come to it in a moment. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. All right. I have not had a chance to read your 
statement yet. 

Dr. Farrman. Yes, sir, and if what I have is not completely respon- 
sive, I would like for you to take it up. 

Mr. Batwan. On that point, you say, “The statute has made no 
provision for such unified direction.” 
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Should there be a statute for that? I mean, is it necessary for the 
President to have a statute to provide for such action? 

Dr. Farman. It is highly desirable. I believe that, on the occasion 
of Operation Alert, when a situation was discovered that everybody 
should have foreseen in advance that this would be an emergency 
calling for topside central direction—I have no doubt that the Presi- 
dent, so directing State governments, would have found a full and 
willing response. I cannot believe that a governor would at that 
moment become recalcitrant and take that occasion to have a contro- 
my about the moral, or, if you will, legal authority-—— 

r. Banwan. You are talking about martial law? 

Dr. Farman. No. 

Mr, Batwan. You are not? 

Dr. Farrman. Whatever was necessary to be done on the occasion of 
Operation Alert. 

Mr. Batwan. But, I mean to declare martial law, which he did in 
this case, was it necessary for him to operate under statute only ¢ 

Dr. Farman. No. No, but it would be helpful. “Martial law” is 
a device, it is a way to run the country in the event of a nuclear attack : 
to establish military administration throughout the country. If we 
assume that this is the appropriate method, it would be better for 
Congress to provide for it. 

Mr. Ho irtevp. I think that this is important. We are faced with, 
as you say in the beginning of your statement, with a potential de- 
structiveness such as has never been known to the minds of men, and 
that destructive force is in being at this moment. 

From the testimony that we have had we know that there is no such 
thing as a total defense, that there is bound to be a considerable break- 
through—some people say a 70 percent breakthrough, some say 50 
percent, some say 80 percent breakthrough of enemy bombers. 

Now, regardless of what the amount is, whether it is 80 or 50 percent 
breakthrough, if those bombers are carrying 10 metagon bombs, hydro- 

en type weapons with 4 times the force of all the bombs dropped in 
World War II, and if 1 bomb in 1 bomber—it is evident that we face 
the capacity to destroy and disrupt civil procedures which we have 
never faced before 

Dr. Farrman. Certainly. 

Mr. Houtrretp. And therefore, the likelihood of the declaration of 
martial law seems to be a great one, whether it is desirable or not, we 
are not discussing that; but in our present unplanned and unprepared 
state, it seems to me that it would probably be resorted to immediately 
as the one way of getting central direction. 

Now the point you make is if we do come to that point, where it 
is necessary—while you hope it is not—that you feel that there should 
be a statute or directions by the Congress made to the executive branch 
to follow certain forms of procedures and with certain safeguards 
for the restoration of civil processes when the emergency was over ? 

Dr. Farrman. No, sir. Tou are taking me to a point where I would 
not want to go and I do not want to make an answer on that theoretical 

oint. 
" Mr. Ho.trtexp. I see. 

Dr. Farrman. I would say that, being utterly unprepared when 
the blow fell, a military administration might be the best in the 
worst extremity; but I would not make the best we could do in the 
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worst extremity become the standard operating procedure. Now 
we could do better. 

Mr. Hotrrtevp. That, I understand, that is why you advocate Con- 
gress taking this under consideration and passing statutes which 
would be a guidance for such things and should prevent the necessity, 
possibly, of declaration of martial law ? 

Dr. Farman. Exactly, sir, as distinguished from legislation pre- 
scribing how martial law should be administered. 

I am very dubious as to the wisdom of Congress passing a statute 
on how to carry on martial law. I think it would be a grave mistake 
todo that. If it comes to martial law, I would be inclined to leave it 
to Executive discretion. 

If you get the soldiers out into that spot, you had better put the 
thing in their hands and not tie them down with a lot of legislation. 

Mr. Hottrtep. In other words, if martial law is necessary you in 
essence say that it should be the Executive’s responsibility ? 

Dr. Farrman. I think so. 

Mr. Hortrretp. Unhampered ? 

Dr. Farman. Yes, I think so, save, of course, by the applicable 
principles of constitutional law. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. I don’t want to go into this too deeply because you 
may get into it further along; but how about the situation that arose in 
Hawaii where martial law was declared and where there was subse- 
quent confusion and there was a court case; what was the name of 
that ? 

Dr. Fatrrman. Duncan versus Kahanamoku. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. That is right, where there was a great deal of con- 
fusion between the Federal judge and the governor of the island and 
the military, and I think it was tested in the courts, was it not, and it 
was declared that martial law did not exist ? 

Dr. Farrman. That what was done had been excessive and there- 
fore unlawful. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. And therefore that although the people felt that 
they were under martial law at that time, the court decided that mar- 
tial Jaw did not exist properly for the length of time it was exercised ? 

Dr. Farrman. That it was unlawful, yes, sir. 

Now, conceding, as I am inclined to do, that that was an appro- 
priate measure on the afternoon of the 7th of December, it was far too 
pervasive and continued far, far too long. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. All right. Now, assuming that could happen again, 
is it not possible that the Congress could issue statutes for review of 
the length of time of martial law? That is, a review by the Supreme 
Court or by someone, to place the power of termination, or at least 
rules and regulations whereby termination of the martial law might 
come into being rather than to let it remain as a matter of individual 
judgment ? 

Dr. Farrman. It was always in the power of the President to termi- 
nate it ; eventually he did. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. That is right. 

Dr. Farrman. He was a very busy man and this thing went on for 
a very long time before it reached his desk. 

Now it takes no legislation to enable this to be brought before the 
courts, and it was brought before the courts, and they eventually 
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reached the conclusion that it was unlawful. I don’t think that 
legislation on that point is appropriate. 

Mr. Howtrrevp. Of course, in that instance in the Territory of 
Hawaii, some litigants from the Territory of Hawaii brought the 
case before the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Dr. Farrman. Eventually it reached there; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrievp. It reached the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Did it go through the local courts of Hawaii first? 

Dr. Farman. The United States District Court for the Territory of 
Hawaii, the Circuit Court of Appeals in the Ninth Circuit and then 
to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Hoxirmip. And were those courts functioning during this, the 
civil courts so functioning during the period of martial law, they 
had not been superseded—— 

Dr. Farrman. They were superseded. They were forbidden to sit. 
Later they were allowed to a limited degree to resume their functions, 
but 

Mr. Hottrierp. Well, do you take the position that the declara- 
tion of martial law in Hawaii should include the suspension of the 
civil courts on civil matters ? 

Dr. Farman. I think certainly it was completely unnecessary, 
and that is the point on which it was brought up. 

Mr. Horirrmtp. In other words, if the courts had not been allowed to 
sit in even a limited way, there would have been no way to institute 
court action, would there ? 

Dr. Farrman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Houtrietp. To bring it before—to institute legal action in a 
court of another jurisdiction ? 

Dr. Farman. Well, if the district court had refused to hear the 
case, they could have sought a mandamus in the court of appeals, to 
compel them. 

Mr. Houirtevp. On the mainland? 

Dr. Farrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Of course, if the situation had existed on the main- 
land, where would you go for an appeal? 

Dr. Farrman. Well, I take it that the courts, some courts, are 
going to continue to sit, and, indeed, that was one of the features that 
caused the alert declaration to be called limited martial law—it was 
not to oust the courts. 

Mr. Howtrrevp. All right, proceed. 

Dr. Farrman. I invite attention to the practical aspects of restoring 
to martial law as the means for administering government after an 
attack. 

Very certainly, meeting a nuclear attack would result in tremendous 
impulses—great directives and other measures—arising in the Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, going down through the regions to the 
States, and on down to local units. This would involve enormous exer- 
tions throughout the National Government. The task of bringing 
unity and coherence to these sudden exertions would be almost hope- 
lessly difficult. The tasks of transmitting and executing these direc- 
tions would be still more baffling. 

What I have in mind is indicated on the chart here [indicating 
on a chart showing the governmental system—National, State, county, 
and city]. 

72796—56—pt. 2—2 
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Now the mass of directives that would have to be issued would 
involve a great deal of coordination, running back and forth from 
department to department, to get organized. 

The normal mode of operation would be down through the regions 
here and to the State governments [indicating on chart]. 

Now the arrows here indicate the many departments that operate 
directly to the ground level by their own means, like the Post Office 
Department or the Department of Justice, and there are some depart- 
ments or agencies [indicating] that operate through corresponding 
agencies in State governments, for instance, a school feeding program. 

Now, in time of war, there is a tremendous amount of concerted 
action in the national departments, here and here [indicating], like 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, that would go 
down to the level of the States, and so on. And there would be as 
far as the Army is concerned, corresponding directions going down 
the Army channels, so that the Army could take whatever correspond- 
ing action would be involved in this and—— 

r. Rrentman. If I may interrupt, would you tell us where all 
of this direction would be coordinated? Would it be coordinated 
through the Director of Civil Defense? Would he be the one that 
would issue the orders and directions for what the Defense Depart- 
ment would do; and that is as far as you have outlined —— 

Dr. Farrman. As we have now set up—I take it, Mr. Riehlman, 
the answer is “Yes.” Whether that is an adequate way, I do not 
know. As I suggest later on, I am not sure in my own mind what 
the position of Civil Defense up here on this line [indicating line 
of National Departments and agencies] should be; but I do suggest 
that it is not wise to move it over here [indicating] under the roof 
of the Defense Department; but as to what its position should be, 
I don’t know. I Sasi been thinking about it and I find it very 
difficult. 

But, some agency would certainly be the center for coordinating and 
arranging all of these things. 

Mr. Rreniman. Well, that is the thing that we are striving to do, 
to find out how best to do it, of course. 

Dr. Fatrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rreutman. And while I do not have any preconceived idea 
which is the best way, certainly we have got to have the cooperation 
and we have got to know that someone has the authority to move 
when the zero hour arrives and to direct the movement of troops or 
whatever is necessary; and, of course, that is where you get into the 
question, I suppose, of martial law, as to how far we should go. 

Dr. Farrman. Well, sir, I think that moving the troops is not the 
great solution to the problem on the day after the bombing. 

Mr. Rieutman. No, I am not saying that is the great problem. 
The great problem will be to see what we can do for the civilians 
of our Nation and the industries of our Nation and how we can pre- 

are them prior to the attack and what we must do immediately fol- 
owing an attack. We consider how we are going to have them all co- 
ordinated in the effort to carry out this program successfully at the 
grassroots, where the operation is going to be. 

Dr. Farrman. I do not offer a solution for the problem, how this 
should be set up—whether it should be a department or same agency, 
whether it should be moved into the Executive Office of the President 
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here [indicating], ye that might make any difference—I sim- 
ply aoe not been able to push my thinking to form any conclusion, 
myself. 

Mr Batwan. Along that point, may I ask a question, Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. Hottrrerp. Yes. 

Mr. Bauwan. Dr. Fairman has stated that he has no idea how we 
could set it up. Do you want to include in that any idea of whether 
Civil Defense should be set up as a kind of force or service within the 
Department of Defense ? 

r. Farrman. Yes, sir; I come to that later on. I think that is 
not the solution. I feel quite clear in my own thinking that is not 
the way to do it. : 

Mr. Bautwan. Thank you. 

Dr. Fatrman. One possibility, or course, to make it an executive 
department; but a striking characteristic of civil defense is that it 
is a matter of coordinating other departments. It is not a great 
substantive thing in itself—it is not like Foreign Affairs or Agricul- 
ture or Treasury ; civil defense is concerned with the continued func- 
tioning of other parts of Government, and the problem essentially 
is to effect a coordination of all of the existing agencies. 

Now, the same kind of coordination has to go on in Government 
every day, except that under this very devastating situation, the nor- 
mal processes by which papers are carried and concurrences are ob- 
tained from department to department—that looks like a pretty 
fumbling way to get operating under such circumstances. One of 
the difficulties in making civil defense an executive department is 
that much of its business would lie in other people’s yards, it seems 
to me—— 

Mr. Horirtetp. By “other people’s” you mean the States and cities? 

Dr. Farrman. States and cities and other departments of the na- 
tional Executive Establishment. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. I know that the Civil Defense has now delegated 
certain authority to Public Health and Agriculture and different 
divisions of the Government and it is a question in our mind as to 
this delegation of authority, whether there is the coordination neces- 
sary to move swiftly in the case of an emergency, when there will 
be no time to shuffle papers, when 25 or 30 of our cities will be lying 
in smoking ruins, there will be no time to shuffle paper, the papers 
will be burned up along with all other things 

Dr. Fatrman. That should be smoothly arranged and tested and 
tested and tested. 

Mr. Rieutman. Going to that point, I think that we recognize the 
fact that someone has to have some direct authority, and when the 
decision is made, someone has to have that authority to move and, 
as the chairman has correctly said, there is no chance to discuss how 
papers are going to be shuffled from one department to another then ; 
it will all be too late—I agree with that. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. You may proceed. 

Dr. Farrman. The originators of “limited martial law” in Opera- 
tion Alert sought to meet these difficulties of civil administration by 
declaring that “The Secretary of Defense and subordinate military 
commanders * * * shall carry out determinations and decisions of 
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Federal agencies * * * and the proclamations and Executive orders 
issued since the attack. * * *” 

They flew to ills that they knew not of! Consider how this would 
work in practice. 

Mr. Brewer, would you put up the proper chart? [Chart showing 
military channels in American Government.| Thank you. 

All these directives would suddenly be routed over to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, to go down through the Department of the Army, 
the Continental Army Command at Fortress Monroe, the respective 
Army headquarters of the six armies, perhaps on to the military dis- 
trict headquarters in the several States, and so to the governor. I 
assure you, these various headquarters are not set up with staff 
sections competent in size and ability to serve as the great conduit of 
communications between the Federal Executive Establishment and 
the stricken country. The Army is set up for quite different business, 
and come an attack it would be very, very busy doing it. 

Sending the civil directives down through Army channels is not 
like pouring water into a downspout. It is pure fancy to suppose 
that what was put in at the top would simply flow down and auto- 
matically be carried into effect, with an MP on hand as a sanction. 
It occurs to me that this fanciful idea of the Army’s capabilities might 
be expressed in a parody on Tennyson : 

Theirs not to reason why: 
Theirs to see that men comply! 

If the chain of Army command were really made the agency for 
governing the stricken country, then every commander on the way 
clown would necessarily have a good deal to say about how directives 
were to be carried out. A large discretion would be claimed, necessar- 
ily and rightly so, as to methods and priorities and permissible varia- 
tions. The Army would not be a mere conduit: It would be the 
director. 

To exercise martial law, the Army would require a huge increment 
of civil affairs officers—for a civil affairs or G—5 staff at each head- 
quarters, and for administration in the field. In any considerable 
civil affairs operation, the responsible staff section at headquarters is 
likely to become a large unit, with personnel to oversee each major 
function—governmental, economic, and social. Where would these 
civil affairs officers be recruited ? 

This [indicating chart of a typical G-5 staff section] sketches in 
somewhat simplified form what FM-275, the manual, indicates as a 
normal, typical layout for a G-5 staff. Let me explain. 

The commanding general is here, the chief of staff is here [indi- 
‘ating |, and then there will be the G-1, G-2, G-3, G-4, personnel, 
intelligence, operations, logistics—and then a G-5 staff, civil affairs 
staff, here [indicating on chart], and within the section here is the 
Executive. Then functions are typically grouped under these heads: 
Governmental matters, economic, social. I suggest that the legal ought 
to be up here [indicating on line of principal functions]. I have 
had some experience with that kind of operation and I know that the 
basic conceptions, the drafting of directions, keeping things straight, 
that isa highly important function, as much as any of the rest. 

Underneath these heads would be the people in charge of these 
various sections [indicating on chart]. If the Army is going to 
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take charge of mobilizing manpower, for instance, moving people 
where they are needed, they will have to have somebody here [indi- 
cating labor|, and public welfare, education—education is a very 
important function; and here are these facilities, transportation, 
food—think of getting food distributed. We are assuming that the 
Army has taken over now, and I am pointing out the many functions 
it must direct. 

Property control is a very important function; somebody has got 
to be put in charge of the property left without active management, 
to keep it going or get it going again. Public safety and rationing, 
communications, public financing—w hat are we going to use for money 
during this period ?—public health—all of these functions have to be 
met somehow, sir. 

The suggestion is that instead of meeting them by reinforcing the 
normal civil agenc les that are competent in those respective matters in 
peacetime, we superimpose the military machine to take over and do it. 

Mr. Houtrretp. W ‘elt, now, you give this as a matter of personal ex- 
perience during the time you were in the Mediterranean area ? 

Dr. Farrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirrevp. After World War II ended ? 

Dr. Farman. No, sir; during World War II. 

Mr. Houtrreip. During World War II. 

Dr. Farrman. This thing begins about 2 days after the troops go 
in; it keeps building on up, past the armistice, past the cessation of 
active combat, on into later phases. Military government was ter- 
minated quite rapidly i in Italy; occupation went on until fairly recent 
times in Germany, the very late phases of the occupation. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. And this was the function that implemented, in 
effect, martial law ? 

Dr. Fatrman. This is military government as we call it overseas; 
but this is the mechanics, the mechanics are the same, whether it be 
in Italy, Germany, or Japan or—again I say, God save us from it— 
doing it this way in the United States. 

Mr. Batwan. You make no distinction between occupational gov- 
ernment by the military and what might be contemplated by the 
President ? 

Dr. Fatrman. The mechanics are much the same. For instance, in 
the function of public health, vaccinating people, and the like—it does 
not make much difference whether you ‘vaccinate hostile people over 
there or vaccinate people over here, what is happening is about the 
same 

Mr. Batwan. Does it make much difference whether the military 
government should be over a long period or over a short period ? 

Dr. Farrman. It makes a difference, of course, in your operations, 
because from the very first day you look ahead to what you contem- 
plate as at the end of the thing. 

Mr. Batwan. That makes a difference in the way you plan. For 
instance, a plan like this one, you would have to prepare going into 
it, a 2-year period ahead of your 

"Dr. Farman. Well, sir, you find you have gotten in pretty deeply, 
even though you want to get out of the business as rapidly as possible. 

In Italy, you will recall an armistice was arranged very early with 
the Italian Gover ‘nment, they became cobelligerents, and it was our 
desire to get out of military government as fast as we could; but it 
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proved impossible to get out as quickly as was desired, because you 
cannot get out until there is something there that can take the re- 
sponsibility for administration, to carry on. It was not unwillingness 
to get out; it was the inability to find Pree who could carry on. It 
took a long time to develop Italian civil institutions, after twenty-odd 
years of Fascist rule. 

Mr. Batwan. Professor, we knew that would be the case when we 
went into Italy and took over. 

Dr. Farrman. Yes. Of course, we did not know how long it would 
last ; we did not know for sure. 

Mr. Batwan. In the United States, would the situation not be 
different ? 

Dr. Farrman. You mean, wouldn’t a military administration get 
out sooner ? 

Mr. Batwan. Well, don’t we hope that there will be some people to 
salvage things from whatever kind of attack we have, who are familiar 
with our institutions and who can take over ? 

Dr. Farrman. I do, indeed. 

Mr. Batwan. What I meant is this, you make a very strong case 
against any kind of military government or martial law, try to avoid 
it at all costs and pian heats 

Dr. Famman. Right. 

. Mr. Batwan. And to avoid a military form of government and its 
angers. 

On the other hand, it may be necessary to have the military step in, 
and the point I am trying now is, if it is for a short period, and we 
can pick up the pieces and operate them, it is possible that we have 
to face the same kind of situation you are describing here? 

Dr. Farrman. Well, I think you are going to have to face them at 
the very beginning—that is, a wide range of these operations, maybe 
not the schools, but all of the rest of these things [indicating functions 
on chart], military authorities are going to meet them the next day. 
Public health, they are going to meet, you cannot get along without 
some kind of money, you will have to meet that pretty y meant and 
. rationing is going to be one of the very first things—all of thes things 
are going to have to be done by somebody from the beginning. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Your point is that there should be a civilian organi- 
zation set up in such a way that it will be competent to do this job 
rather than have the Army do it? 

Dr. Farrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HouiFretp. Your point, further, is that if the Army has to do it, 
they are not set up to do it? 

Dr. Farrman. That is right, and my point, further, is these are in 
the main the wartime aspects of the operations that civil government 
carries on every day. 

Take some of these typical operations in the big cities, and at the 
county level, there are people who are doing almost all of these 
things—— 

Mr. Rireutman. Well, Professor, just to follow that out, what Mr. 
Balwan and the chairman are saying, isn’t it true that if we were under 
military direction for a short period of time, the military would 
resort to calling upon the people who are well acquainted and qualified 
in that activity and we would have people trained in public health and 
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finance that would work immediately with the Department of De- 
fense in setting up these institutions and carrying on activities? 

Dr. Farrman. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Rrentman. And they would be with the military. 

Dr. Farrman. Undoubtedly, Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Rrentman. We would not find ourselves in a situation such as 
you found in Italy, of course, because there they did not have the 
trained personnel and they had to be trained. Here we do have them 
and if the people who are presently in charge of public health and 
welfare and the Labor Department, and so on, are not eliminated by 
an attack, certainly, then, I would expect that the first people that the 
Department of Defense and the military would call upon to fill in that 
gap, working under their direction for the time that was necessary 
would be those people. Wouldn’t you suspect that would be the case? 

Dr. Farrman. I do, and perhaps my remarks speak to that very 
fully. 

Mr. Rreniman. I see. 

Dr. Farrman. Where would these civil functionaries be? You see, 
Mr. Riehlman, we have reached this point—if we have the survivors 
of the existing civil system, there is nobody else that knows as much 
about the public administration as they do—no one else knows about 
where the gas mains and the light wires are in a city as the utility 
people, the gas and electric people, and nobody can go very far until 
we find where those things are, and you have got to go to those people. 

Now, then, if—which I repeat, I am unwilling to concede—if you 
have to move soldiers in to noe this thing, my question now is, 
Where are you going to get the officers who are competent to super- 
vise all of these farflung matters? To that I direct my next remarks. 

It does no good to bring in people who are far less competent for 
these functions than the people who have survived and know them 
firsthand. 

Mr. Rreutman. Well, certainly, in the transportation of food, the 
military certainly have plenty of experience in that and would have 
some qualified men. 

Dr. Farrman. Yes, I quite agree, that would be a very appropriate 
military function. 

Mr. Rreniman. And certainly, they would have people watching 
the welfare and health of the people in the Military Department, too. 
The Surgeon General’s Office, for example, could call on some very 
capable people to put in at the top of that activity and work with the 
civilian groups. 

Dr. Farman. Of course, you realize, Mr. Riehlman, that the func- 
tion of the Medical Department in the Army is to take care of the 
needs of Army personnel, and that is a very large job right now. I 
think this function should be performed by public health officers of 
the United States Public Health Service—I mean to supervise it. 

But my remarks now are directed to the question of where we are 
going to get people competent to come in and fill in these jobs [indi- 
cating functions on chart] which, by the hypothesis, must be filled in 
by Army people to supervise these people who have survived and who 
are already acquainted with those jobs. I see two possibilities, each 
of which I shall now take up. 

The Army Reserve now has various military government units— 
reservists who meet regularly, carry out study programs, and thus 
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earn the credits required for acceptable service. They draw a day’s 
pay for each training exercise, and of course have 15 days of summer 
training. This is very commendable in its objective. But these mil- 
itary government units are not any adequate answer to the question 
I raise, Where would be found civil-affairs officers adequate in ability 
and number to administer the country under martial law? 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Now, is it fair to say that the plan for the Army 
Reserve as it is now constituted is not to make a military government, 
but to keep them acquainted with the regular processes of going back 
into the Army and acting in the regular capacity of the Army in de- 
fending our shores or being sent abroad or whatever is necessary? In 
other words, these people, even though there is this Army Reserve, 
they are not now trained to take over the military government / 

Dr. Farman. Yes, sir. There are many military government re- 
serve units whose function is to carry on military government in the 
event of war. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. That is true, wherever they may be needed, but 
when you say—lI see, you restrict this to the Reserves that are military 
government units ? 

Dr. Farrman. That is right. 

Mr. Houirmetp. Would you say they are adequate to do this job? 

Dr. Farman. No. 

Mr. Houirietp. That there are enough of them / 

Dr, Farman. No, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. That they have been given proper training / 

Dr. Farman. I don’t want to comment on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Take over the complicated operation of our system ? 

Dr. Farrman. But it would be evident by now, 11 years after the 
cessation of combat, there are not very many left who have had first- 
hand experience in this kind of business and, without elaborating need- 
lessly, 1 feel very confident military government reservists are not 
better able than the ordinary, garden variety of mayors to take over 
operation of any city in the country. I can explain that, but I believe 
that to be true. 

Mr. Batwan. Are you a reservist yourself? 

Dr. Farrman. I am retired now. I have never been assigned to 
military government in the Reserve. I have watched it very carefully. 
I have been rather close to it. I drafted much of the new manual now 
in preparation. 

I think it is a very important function and I wish it well—but, after 
having said all this, I feel very confident that these are not people 
adequate to come in and take over and supervise the administration 
of the city of New York. 

Mr. Fascett. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fasceti. Professor, assuming for the moment the peony 
Establishment had all the Government officials necessary to do a jo 
in the United States, doesn’t that still leave us with the question as 
to whether or not we want a military government or a civilian govern- 
ment? 

Dr. Farrman. It does, Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Proceed. 

Dr. Farrman. Nor is it an answer to say, procure them by commis- 
sioning from civil life men experienced in public administration, pub- 
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lic health, police, communications, public welfare, and so forth. These 
are the very people who would be on the job when the bombs fell. 
It simply doesn’t make sense to say, civil government cannot carry on; 
the Army must be told to take over; and to give the Army personne] 
adequate to this unfamiliar task, induct people experienced in civil 
government. 

It is a musical chairs proposition—take time off the job, send them 
to school, send them to learn the immediate problem of government 
of, says Chicago, Ill., and brief them, and then send them in—and it 
doesn’t make sense to play that kind of a musical chairs game, and take 
them off the jobs where they already are. 

Mr. Fascen.. Professor, doesn’t military government under our 
military concept presuppose the nonexistence of the failure, of the 
breakdown of civilian government ¢ 

Dr. Famrrman. As a domestic matter, yes. Of course, overseas it is 
otherwise. 

I urge, while there is still time, let us train the personnel in all 
units of public administration, so that civil government can carry on. 

Mr. Batwan. You are talking about civilian personnel, sir? 

Dr. Fatrman. Yes, sir. 

Those who would proceed by martial law show a great—I believe 
an erroneous—preoccupation with compulsion as the sovereign remedy 
for the troubles of civil defense. As I see it, the universal need, 
on the morrow of a nuclear attack, would be to reassure, to inspire, 
to lead and give direction to the stricken people. Think of the 
position of the President—he is the one to whom all would look 


for ——- He should renew courage and inspire the country with 


confidence and a determination to carry on. For the long pull toward 
restoration, the people will respond far more willingly to civil leaders 
than to Army officers. In the workings of our civil government, laws 
come down, but the impulses that cause the laws to be made come up 
from the people. 

On that very elementary chart over there [indicating chart of 
American Government |—that is what is meant by those red lines going 
up—I am suggesting that the process of government, even government 
after this emergency, would involve the various wholesome and 
healthy reactions of the people, calling upon their elected representa- 
tives to do things. 

Now that is not in accordance with military administration. Mili- 
tary administration is not familar with receiving letters from its con- 
stituents—in fact, it is immune from that kind of thing. [ Laughter. | 

In military administration, commands go down, but there is no 
great current of popular control going up. That is unavoidable in 
a huge mechanized army. But this unavoidable characteristic of mili- 
tary administration is a cogent reason why it is utterly unsuited to the 
restoration of the American people after a nuclear attack. 

I concede, candidly, that in the first despair after a nuclear attack it 
might sound reassuring to many for the President to announce, “I 
have declared martial law; the Army has taken over.” But in a few 
days the inevitable inelasticity of Army rule would surely arouse 
resentment. It will not do to, say, have marital rule for the first 
few days and then switch back to civil administration. Any post- 
attack administration, civil or military, would at once begin to work 
out ways to establish channels for getting things done. And, once 
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those patterns were formed, it would be exceedingly difficult to shift 
to a different system. Once martial rule had gotten into operation, 
there would be enormous practical difficulties in getting it out of 
business. 

One consequence of Operation Alert is that it is now realized 
throughout the Army that the conduct of civil defense may now be 
made on Army responsibility. Prior to June 1955 it was firm doctrine 
in the Department of Defense that martial law was not the method. 
Now it is otherwise. $ 

Mr. Batwan. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrtexp. Surely. 

Mr. Batwan. On what basis do you make the statement that this 
was firm doctrine in the Department of Defense? 

Dr. Farrman. Well, I am looking over my shoulder at Colonel 
Beers, who is the Director of —— 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman—excuse me, Professor—Colonel Beers 
is not the witness here. I am asking our witness to discuss this. 

Dr. Farman. All right. I will say this: 

In the years before Operation Alert, I was very much concerned 
about this question. 

I tested it on every appropriate occasion, and the response that I 
got from authorized and competent quarters was that it was not 
—— 

Mr. Houirretp. We plan to have some witnesses from the Chief of 
Staff and other military witnesses before us, and we will—— 

Dr. Farrman. There is testimony here [holding up hearings of 
Senate Subcommittee on Civil Defense]. Assistant Secretary Bur- 
gess said, I believe, that the whole declaration of martial law came to 
the Department of Defense as a great surprise. He tells about re- 
ceiving it, and it was utterly unbeknown to him. 

Mr. Houirievp. Well, I think we can rest the witness on that point, 
and it is his opinion that he has made a suitable statement and later 
on we have means of questioning the military as to that point. 

Mr. Fascetu. As to what the policy is, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hotrrtetp. Yes, 

Dr. Farman. But the question is what the policy was prior to June 
15, 1955. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetx. The question is what the policy is now. I don’t care 
what it was in 1955. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Hour. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That is, if there is not any active and well-in- 
formed civil defense, so that the mayors and governors and civil gov- 
ernment understand what they are to do, would there, in your judg- 
ment, be a tremendous demand for martial law ? 

Dr. Farrman. A very tremendous demand, and, perhaps likely, it 
might be the only i of pulling ourselves out if we let ourselves get 
into the worst spot; I think it might be the best way to get out. e 


Army will carry on. We are simply debating about what if we get 
into the very worst spot. 
Mr. Fascetu. Yes, and that leads me to a very logical question. 
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Now, assuming that we get the eventuality that you are talking 
about, can we not logically assume martial law will be declared any- 


way ¢ 

Dr. Farman. That involves an observation about what might hap- 
pen when an attack came and I certainly would have the paths of 
civil administration well worked out, with the channels firmly fixed, 
so that, as I believe, this unfortunate consequence should not be—— 

Mr. Fascetn. That gets back to Mr. Riehlman’s problem, which is 
assuming that Congress sets up the machinery to do the A 1 job, 
and within a reasonable time, this machine is set up, and at maximum 
functioning efficiency, should not Congress see to it that martial law 
should not be declared ? 

Dr. Farman. No, sir. In all candor, I would not want that to be 
done; because it never seems to me, Mr. Fascell, you ought to close 
the very last door; if you and I found this was the only way to pull 
ourselves out, we would do it. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. As a matter of fact, there would be a very strong 
constitutional doubt as to whether the Congress could prohibit the 
Commander in Chief, 

Mr. Fascetu. Well, a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. He has his inherent power. 

Dr. Farrman. Let me say, if I were the responsible Army officer to- 
day, I would certainly have in my plans of what to do; that is, there 
would be a possibility, and I would not want it to be caught short. 

Mr. Fascetu. Therefore, you do not intend any criticism of the 
Department of Defense by this statement on page 10? 

Dr. Farrman. I donot. I think they have been very unfortunately 
injected into this. 

r. Fasceiu. In other words, until something better comes along, 
they have got to plan? 

Dr. Famrman. They must. I do not mean to censure them at all. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman, may I again ask a question ? 

Mr. Ho.irrerp. Yes. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. You have to have a civil defense that is set up to 
handle it, but you have to have a President, too, and if the President 
should declare martial law anyhow, he has to have faith in the 
organization assigned the task of enforcement. 

Dr. Farman. I think so. He has a tremendous responsibility, and 
if he is convinced that it won’t function, then he has to act on the best 
thing. 

iu next sentence, Mr. Fascell, I say that this “strikes me as 
deplorable.” I say: 

Prior to June 1955 it was firm doctrine in the Department of Defense that 
“martial law” was not the method. Now it is otherwise. Throughout the Army, 
programs are being drawn up and courses of instruction are being given in 
“martial law.” This strikes me as deplorable. 

Now, perhaps that is not the best word. I do not mean any censure. 
I think it is unfortunate we have got to do it this way. Once people 
get to thinking martial law is the normal operation, it is awfully hard 
to eradicate it. 

Mr. Rreutman. Well, isn’t it true, Professor, that in the era we are 
living in, we are attempting to be prepared for any eventuality. Why 
isn’t it wise to have the military be prepared as well as the civilians? 
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We do not know what the devastating effect of an attack might be 
on our Nation. Therefore, why should we put all our eggs in one 
basket? Why shouldn’t we be prepared in all phases of it ? 

Dr. Farman. I quite agree, only I would start with the best basket. 

Mr. Rreuiman. Yes, and that is what we are all trying to start with, 
the best basket, and we are trying to find out what the best basket. is. 

We are trying to look at the civil defense, trying to fit that one 
first, and although we inay not be happy about it at this time, this 
committee is trying to make it a better organization. 

Dr. Fatrman. I know. 

Mr. Rreniman. But in the meantime, we just cannot forget the 
need for study and being prepared for any other eventuality, and 
we may have to turn to the Army or somebody else because no one, as 
of today, knows what the attack will be, nor do we know what the 
effect of it will be upon our Nation and, therefore, in all phases, we 
should be prepared. We should study the program and be ready to 
move if and when the hour arises. 

Dr. Fatrman. I quite agree. If I might be helpful, I think it will 
clarify the doctrine—this is, indeed, the doctrine of this manual that 
has not come out yet—when I say that the Army’s civil affairs opera- 
tions should not be viewed as cut and dried solutions; the time con- 
ception is that the civil affairs should take such form as will best 
respond to the occasion. Civil affairs training should be so directed 
in its doctrine and in training—as to be prepared to meet the situation, 
however it presents itself. 

Now, I regret to say that martial law is the one great big word 
that comes up in discussing the use of the Army in civil defense, and 
this inevitably calls for emphasis on authority and the command of 
the Army, and I think that is to start the discussion on the wrong 
foot. 

Mr. Rren_man. Well, I would agree with you. I am not advo- 
‘ating martial law at all, and I am,sure no member of the committee is. 

The fact still remains that we do not know how near we will be to 
the point where we will need martial law. 

Dr. Farrman. Certainly, sir. The most skillful, supple, responsive 
type of civil affairs should be inculcated, so that it would be able to 
adapt itself to whatever the situation was. If the civil administra- 
tion is functioning, then by all means let us go on with it—there are 
many supporting roles I will suggest in a moment for the Army. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I think that the witness goes on in the very next 
paragraph and explains this point. Let him finish that. 

Dr. Farrman. This emphasis on martial law strikes me as deplor- 
able—let us make the sentence read “to be regretted.” 

Mr. Batwan. You don’t mean that programs are being drawn up 
and courses of instructions being given—— 

Dr. Farrman. Oh, no; I think it is regrettable that the—— 

Mr. Batwan. You say, “Throughout the Army, programs are being 
drawn up and courses of instructions are being given in ‘martial law.’ 
This strikes me as deplorable.” 

Dr. Farrman. Well, I say that I think it is to be regretted that the 
subject comes under this caption, which suggests no alternative way 
of doing it. It does not suggest that this is the last way. It suggests 
that this is the way. 
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Mr. Howirtevp. Let him finish this paragraph. I think it explains 
itself. 

Dr. Farrman. It has got the Army started on the wrong foot. Very 
certainly the Army should have very important functions in support- 
ing civil defense. The proper relationships between military and civil 
authorities, working together, are difficult to prescribe, doubly diffi- 
cult to attain in practice. The pattern for action on the civil side of 
government, for Federal-State relations, should first have been 
worked out, and then the supporting functions of the Army should 
have been arranged. But Operation Alert suddenly dramatized 
“martial law” and it is no wonder that the Army is preparing for this 
role. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Now, Professor, you say that the emphasis should 
have been given to the civil side of it first, and then the supporting 
functions of the Army arranged; but as the result of the declaration 
of martial law, in Operation Alert, that now the tendency is to go 
that route rather than strengthen the other route ? 

Dr. Farrman. Exactly. 

Mr. Houirrexp. I am not trying to put words in your mouth, but I 
understand you as saying that. 

Dr. Farrman. I adopted them as my own. 

I would like to make it very clear I am not at war with the Army. 1 
was down at the Judge Advocate General’s School speaking about this, 
and I am going to speak to the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
on the same topic in April, and they are my very good friends, and I 
trust that they think I am their very good friend. 

Mr. Rieutman. Is it true that prior to Operation Alert, the Army 
had not prepared and had never carried out any program for taking 
over, in case of martial law? 

Dr. Fatrman. Of course, Mr. Riehlman, I am not a competent 
witness as to what the Army did. 

Mr. Rieu_man. Well, we can find out from the Army. 

Dr. Farrman. But the Army has generally to be prepared for all 
contingencies. 

Mr. Rrentman. If that is true and they were preparing for it prior 
to Operation Alert. But could not say just because of the Operation 
Alert, which dramatized it, that the Army is preparing for this role— 

Dr. Farrman. I could say this, there is an intensity of instruction 
since last June. 

Mr. Rreuiman. I see. 

Dr. Farrman. Which suggests that Operation Alert has caused the 
Army thought to be directed down this A ankoaty that they will have to 
do it, that all of this business is going to have to come down this line 
[indicating line of Army command on chart], rather than for them 
to be prepared for a supporting role. 

A doctrine laid down in—I thought I had all my documents right 
here at hand—standing doctrine laid down in Army Regulation 
AR-500-70 that they had prescribed, and none of these contemplates 
throwing the task on the Army in Operation Alert. Here is the Army 
regulation on “Emergency employment of Army resources.” 

Mr. Hoxirtetp. In other words, the emphasis has been changed. 

Dr. Farrman. Exactly. 

Mr. Rreniman. Well, we will have an opportunity to get that in- 
formation from the Department of Defense. 
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Mr. Houtrretp. Yes. 

May I ask the staff if we have those particular regulations; they 
will get us a copy for our files. 

(The regulations referred to are as follows :) 


*AR 500-70 
ARMY REGULATIONS DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
No. 500-70 WASHINGTON 25, D. C., 8 July 1952 


EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT OF ARMY RESOURCES 
CIVIL DEFENSE 


Paragraph Page 
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1. General.—a. Federal Civil Defense Administration.—Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1245; 50 U. S. C. App. Supp. 2251-2297) provides a plan of 
civil defense in the United States, vests primary responsibility therefor in the 
several states and their subdivisions and establishes a Federal Civil Defense 
Administration to provide necessary coordination, guidance, and assistance. 

b. Department of Defense——The Assistant for Civil Defense, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, is responsible for coordination of civil defense and related 
matters within the Department of Defense and between the Department of 
Defense and the other Governmental agencies concerned. 

c. Department of Army.—The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, is responsible for 
general staff supervision of civil defense matters within the Department of the 
Army. Communications and recommendations concerning civil defense matters 
will be forwarded to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Timely information regarding civil defense activities 
within the Department of the Army will be furnished the Assistant for Civil 
Defense, Office of the Secretary of Defense, by the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3. 

2. Definition.—The term “civil defense” means all those activities and meas- 
ures designed or undertaken to— 

a. Minimize the effects upon the civilian population caused by an attack upon 
the United States, its Territories and possessions, 

b. Deal with the immediate emergency conditions which would be created by 
any such attack, and 

c. Effectuate emergency repairs to, or the emergency restoration of, vital 
utilities and facilities destroyed or damaged by any such attack. 

3. Related functions of the Department of Defense.—Functions of the Depart- 
ment of Defense which are related to civil defense have been defined as mili- 
tary defense activities which— 

a. Require voluntary civilian participation or vitally affect the civilian popula- 
tion or civil activities: 

b. Are related to the defense of the continental United States, its Territories, 
and possessions, from organized military attack; and 

ec. Are designed to prevent such attack from becoming effective, such as air 
defense, control of illumination, camouflage, smoke, harbor defense, antiaircraft 
defense, disposal of explosive ordnance and control of electronics emissions. 

4. Department of the Army responsibilities ——The basic civil defense responsi- 
bilities of the Department of the Army are to plan for and provide emergency 
military support of operations for civil defense and related matters in those 
instances involving enemy-created disaster wherein the civil defense organiza- 
tions are unprepared or otherwise incapable of operating without this support, 
and for coordinating participation by the Departments of the Navy and the Air 
Force in this activity. Plans for military support of civil defense operations will 
be based on the concept that such assistance will be provided with minimum 
practicable diversion from the Army’s primary mission. In addition, the Depart- 
ment of the Army is responsible for— 


*These regulations supersede SR 580-10-1, 20 June 1950, 
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a. Passive defense plans, preparations and measures for installations of the 
Army Bstablishment. 

b. Coordination of its own plans for military defense with civil defense plans, 
including the provision of such military guidance as other agencies may require 
in the development of their plans. 

c. Policies, plans, and recommendations for civilian auxiliaries in antiaircraft, 
auxiliary military police, and other similar programs. 

d. Coordination with the Department of the Navy in planning for coastal visual 
surveillance from the shore. 

e. Development of an explosive ordnance disposal program (i. e., unexploded 
bombs, missiles, and projectiles) within the sphere of its responsibility (AR 
75-15) and coordination of a total program in collaboration with the Departments 
of the Navy and the Air Force. 

f. Technical, training, and planning assistance in the ordnance disposal pro- 
gram to other civil defense planning agencies within the means available and in 
accordance with established policies. 

g. Coordination with the Departments of the Navy and the Air Force in decep- 
tion methods. 

h. Participation in test exercises to determine the effectiveness of civil defense 
plans and preparations. 

i. Coordination of its civil defense activities with other Federal and State 
agencies. 

5. Department of the Army policies.—a. Civil defense plants, measures, and 
operations are primarily a responsibility of civil government at all levels. 

b. In war-caused emergencies beyond the scope of local and supporting civil 
defense organizations, the Army will provide aid to civil governments with the 
minimum practicable diversion from the Army’s primary mission. Army funds 
will not be used for the procurement or storage of equipment and supplies 
specifically for this purpose. 

ce. All commanders will encourage and assist civil preparation for self-pro- 
tection. 

d, Planning will be accomplished, based on the guidance set forth herein, 
to provide effective civil defense support consistent with the responsibilities 
outlined in paragraph 4. 

e. Army commanders are encouraged to assist, so far as their resources permit, 
in orienting key civilian officials in those phases of civil defense and related 
matters wherein the military may have special knowledge or competence and 
where this does not conflict with the responsibilities and policies of the civil 
defense organization. 

f. Department of the Army civil defense planning will be coordinated with 
the Navy, the Air Force, the Continental United States Defense Planning Group, 
and the Assistant for Civil Defense Office of the Secretary of Defense. In the 
field, army commanders will coordinate direct with Army technical services, with 
appropriate military commanders and appropriate civil-defense planning agen- 
cies. 

g. Direct communication between Department of the Army General and 
Special Staffs, and administrative and technical services is authorized, subject 
to coordination with the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, on programs, policy 
matters, and new major plans. Communication with other Federal agencies 
is authorized subject to coordination with the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3 and 
the Assistant for Civil Defense, Office Secretary of Defense, on programs, policy 
matters, and new major plans. 

h. Supplies required for civil defense will not be procured, stored, and dis- 
tributed by the Army Establishment. This does not preclude the procurement 
of military type items by military agencies on a reimbursable basis as may be 
provided for in inter-agency agreements approved by the Department of Army. 

i. In civil defense planning, civilian agencies will be advised that due recogni- 
tion must be taken of the limitations of military support. 
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Dr. Farrman. Once more I reiterate that there is no criticism of the 
Army for getting ready for what seems to have been cast upon it. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. No, they were very logical to foresee what might be 
the situation, and they should be commended. 

Mr. Rrentman. I think that is exactly true, and to go back to the 
statement of a minute ago, we are in an entirely different era than 15 
years ago. The Army at that time had no way of knowing nor did 
anyone, that our shorelines would be so close to the enemy, and nat- 
urally they prepared a program that is entirely different, and even 
though it was stepped upon on account of this, I think it is proper, and 
I think you will agree. 

Dr. Farrman. There is more than one possible type of civil-military 
relationship, there are various patterns; this has forced upon the 
Army a pattern that I think is the least desirable pattern, and it has 
brought attention away from the most appropriate pattern for officers 
and civilian administrators working together, which is very difficult 
at. best. 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Howtrtevp. Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascetu. Professor, is it logical to assume that if it is possible 
for the military under a G-—5 concept of civilian affairs to train the 
staff to do the job that could just as readily be done by the civilian 
organization ? 

Jr. FarrMAN. I don’t—you see, the G-5 military government nor- 
mally contemplates exercise overseas. 

Mr. Fascexu. I understand; but they would have to set up a com- 
parable organization domestically. 

Dr, FatrMan. I would think that the Army 

Mr. Fascerz. Assuming that martial law would be declared for 
the entire United States, the Army or the Department of Defense 
would have to have a regular civil government setup? 

Dr. Farman. Well, then, sir 

Mr. Fasceti. They would have to train on their staff and recruit 
them and get them ready to move in, would they not? 

Dr. Farrman. They would indeed. 

Mr. Fascers. And if that is true, isn’t it logical that a civilian or- 
ganization could do just as well? 

Dr. Farman. I think the answer is very much “yes.” 

Mr. Fascetu. Furthermore, aren’t there two things that would lead 
to the ease of the use of martial law for the solving of this problem— 
maybe a chain of command, a central] authority of compulsion, to put 
it another way, and we could accomplish a chain of command and 
central authority through a civilian authority ? 

Dr. Farman. I think so, definitely. 

Mr. Rieutman. How about the compulsory aspect ? 

Mr. Fascerx. That is very difficult to answer. 

Dr. Farman. I will come to that in a moment. It is a very difficult 
problem, but not of the first order, I think. I made somewhat ex- 
tended remarks on this, Mr. Riehlman, in this statement. 

Mr. Rizrutman. I haven’t had a chance to read it. 

Dr. Fatrman. I agree with what was said in the report of the Na- 
tional Planning Association’s special committee on nonmilitary de- 
fense : 
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* * * the need for maintaining strong and effective civil government will be 
paramount. There is good reason to fear that if adequate preparations are not 
made in advance, an attack disaster would perforce bring military administra- 
tion in its wake. If the agencies of civil administration buckle under the burden 
of an attack, a cry would go up for the President and the State governors to 
declare martial law. This desperate expedient should be firmly rejected; but 
we can do so only if we prepare ourselves. Pages 26—27. 


I should say a word on “martial law” instituted by the State gov- 
ernments. The proclamation in Operation Alert spoke of that as a 
desirable but unavailable way of meeting the emergency. Note the 
recital: 


Whereas it is impossible under present circumstances for the governors of 
the several States to meet national requirements by the imposition of State 
martiallaw * * * 


Mr. Batwan. That is only one of many whereases. 

Dr. Famman. That is one of the whereases. 

In the latter part of the 19th century and the first third of the 20th, 
we had considerable experience with State martial law. Often it was 
a crude device for handling labor disputes. The history of these 
episodes is anything but inspiring. It would be most unfortunate— 
tragic—if after a nuclear attack the exertions of State and local agen- 
cies were subordinated to The Adjutant General and the State guard. 

I repeat, there are many ways In which available troops could and 
should be employed to aid in civil defense. Logistical support— 
moving supplies—establishing centers for feeding and sheltering— 
directing traffic—these are some of the operations the Army is notabl 

ualified to perform. Doubtless you have noticed that the Britis 
xovernment is giving special training in civil defense to many of the 


Army units, with a view to their employment in support of civil 
government. Statement on Defence, 1955, command paper 9391, at 


pages 22-26. But we may be assured that they are not being prepared 


to enforce martial law in Britain. 


I introduce here the Statement on Defence, 1955—page 22. 
Mr. Ho.trreip. That will be received for the record at this point, 


without objections. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


VIII.—HomMeE DEFENCE 


101. Home defence measures, by demonstrating the country’s determination 
to resist aggression in all its forms, buttress the resolution needed to sustain 
an effective deterrent policy. Against the thermo-nuclear attack of the future 
the best defence of the civil population in this small, crowded and vulnerable 
island is to try to ensure that it never meaterialises. But we must also in 
common prudence continue to provide financial and other resources for a meas- 
ure of insurance in case we should fail in our main aim of averting war. The 
extent of these precautions and the speed at which they should be put in hand 
will vary from time to time with changes in the international situation and 
with the progress of our defence effort. 

102. An outline has been given in paragraph 5 of the effect which the use of 
thermonuclear bombs would have. The very grimness of this prospect is a 
potent influence in restraint of war. Yet if war should come despite our efforts 
to prevent it, there is still much that can and must be done to mitig:te the 
effects of a thermonuclear attack. 

103. The new form of this threat to our security calls for a complete overhaul 
of our home defence plans. These must be conceived not in terms of our ex- 
perience in the last war nor even of the threat posed by the atomic bomb. The 
advent of the hydrogen bomb calls for an entirely new approach. But the 
Government have not yet been able, with the information in their possession, 
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finally to assess the implications of the latest weapon developments. This 
applies particularly to the extensive radio-active contamination which may be 
caused by the “fall-out” from a hydrogen bomb burst at ground level. Until 
an appreciation has been completed, it would be unwise to embark upon measures. 
which may later prove to be misdirected. 


CIVIL DEFENSE SERVICES 


104. We are not, nor shall we ever be, able to forecast the precise effect 
or the extent of any nuclear attack against this country. Some areas would be 
destroyed, some would be on the fringe of devastation, others would escape 
direct damage by blast and heat. Still less can we forecast the pattern of 
radio-active contamination which might result from the attack. It would be 
quite wrong for people to assume that their neighbourhood would be sure to 
receive a direct hit and that they would therefore be unable to help themselves 
or others. It would be equally mistaken to assume that any part of the 
country would escape the effects of the attack and have no need of help. We 
are all in it, and we must all learn to help ourselves and to help each other. 

105. Obviously the need for rescue, fire-fighting, and welfare operations 
would be as great as ever. The presence of radio-activity would have to be 
detected and measured, and the necessary warning given to the public. The 
first call would have to be met by the civilian services on the spot organised 
by the local authorities, with the help of the Civil Defense Corps, the Indus- 
trial Civil Defense Service, the Auxiliary Fire Service, and the Women’s Volun- 
tary Services, and by the National Hospital Services (including the National 
Hospital Service Reserve) supported by the voluntary aid societies. Every in- 
dividual citizen would be needed; common sense and good neighbourliness de- 
mand that everyone should be ready to take part. 


THE ROLE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


106. But the local services, though vital, would not in themselves be suffi- 
cient. They would need to be supported by all the formed and disciplined bodies 
of the armed forces that were available in this island. The Government have 
therefore decided that all members of the armed forces, including the Home 
Guard, will in future receive training in elementary civil defence duties as part 
of their normal military training. This will enable them to play an effective 
part in assisting the local civil defence services, in addition to carrying out 
their active operational role. 


THE MOBILE DEFENCE CORPS 


107. For this purpose an effective link is needed between the local civil defence 
forces and the organised bodies of the armed forces. This must be a disciplined 
body under direct military control, consisting of Service personnel and capable 
of rapid deployment in support of the local civil defence services wherever the 
need is greatest. 

108. To provide this vital link the Government have decided to establish a 
Mobile Defence Corps specially trained in, and equipped for, fire-fighting and 
rescue and ambulance duties. The scope of these duties may be enlarged in 
time in the light of experience. Initially the aim will be to build up during 
the next three or four years a force of 48 reserve battalions, each of a minimum 
strength of about 600. Some of these will be trained and equipped to perform 
fire-fighting duties, others to perform rescue and ambulance duties. In an 
emergency these battalions, which will be distributed over the whole country, 
would be mobilised like any other unit of the reserve forces. 

109. Men will be selected for the new Corps from the Army and R. A. F. and 
will receive one month’s whole-time training during the course of their active 
service. Special training depots will be opened in various parts of Great Britain 
and the intention is that about 10,000 men a year will receive whole-time training 
at these depots. Sufficient accommodation will be ready to receive the first intake 
of whole-time trainees towards the end of this year. On completion of their active 
service these men will be posted to reserve battalions as near as possible to 
their homes. They will carry out their 15 days’ annual reserve training with 
their battalions. ° 

110. As the new scheme develops the Government will consider the practica- 
bility of expanding the number of reserve battalions. 
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111. General responsibility for the new Corps will rest with the War Office, 
but a certain proportion of the training depots and of the reserve battalions 
will be manned by the R. A. F. In the event of mobilisation the reserve battalions 
would come under the operational control of the local Army Commander who 
would deploy them in consultation with the civil defence regional authorities. 

112. The permanent instructional and administrative staffs required at the 
training depots will be found from within the active Army and R, A. F. and 
by the employment where appropriate of civilians. The more senior officers and 
N. C. O.’s of the reserve battalions will have to be found from volunteers and 
the Govermnent are contident that adequate numbers with the necessary Service 
experience will see in this new development an opportunity for serving their 
country in a vital and exacting role. 


SCHEME FOR TRAINING R, A. F, CLASS H RESERVISTS IN CIVIL DEFENCE DUTIES 


113. Asa supplement to the Mobile Defence Corps the scheme announced last 
autumn for giving national service reservists part time training in civil defence 
duties under the Civil Defence (Armed Forces) Act, 1954, will be continued 
though in a somewhat modified form. All the men concerned will be trained 
in fire-fighting duties. In the event of war they would perform those duteis with 
the fire service, which, as has already been announced, would be under unified 
and central control. The fire service would thus be able to carry out a rapid 
and very necessary expansion. One training depot will be ready this summer. 
It will accommodate about 10,000 reservists a year for their first period of 
basic training. A second depot will be needed for the more advanced instruc- 
tion to be given to reservists in their second year’s training. 


EVACUATION AND SHELTER 


114. Besides reviewing the role of the armed forces in home defence the 
Government are also re-examining all civil defence policies, notably those on 
evacuation and shelter. These must now take account not only of biast and heat 
but also of radio-active “fall-out.” The distinction between evacaution, neutral 
and reception areas will be far less easy to make than in the past, since the 
effects of “fall-out” might be felt over wide areas of the countryside and the 
relative safety of rural areas correspondingly reduced. Nevertheless some areas, 
primarily those with the greatest concentration of population and industry, would 
still be more vulnerable than others. There would therefore be some advantage 
in spreading the risk by a measure of dispersal so long as this enabled the com- 
munity to continue to function effectively. 

115. Within a few miles of the point of burst it would be quite impracticable 
to provide protection against the violent explosive power of a hydrogen bomb. 
But beyond the area of devastation by blast and heat a considerable degree of 
protection against the effects of “fall-out” during the period of intense radiation 
could be secured by shelter which need not be of very elaborate construction, 
for example, by a trench with overhead earth cover. This would have to be 
allied with disciplined behaviour on the part of the population and with the strict 
observance of suitable precautions after the attack. 

116. Further study of the implications of “fallout” must, however, be carried 
out before the Government can decide the best policies both for shelter and 
evacuation. 

CASUALTIES AND HOMELESS 


117. A single hydrogen bomb explosion on a built-up area would take very 
heavy toll of life and leave very large numbers of people injured and homeless. 
To the increased casualties resulting directly from the greater destructive effects 
of the hydrogen bomb there would have to be added the large numbers of people 
affected or suspected of being affected by radioactivity. Planning of the casualty 
services must, therefore, take account of this tremendously increased burden. 

118. The need to care for those who have had to leave homes, whether in the 
course of evacuation or through the destruction or contamination of their houses, 
would present a formidable problem in providing billets and rest centers. Full 
use would have to be made of every type of building in the areas to which the 
homeless were moved, and emergency feeding arrangements would have to be 
provided. Plans prepared in advance to deal with such a situation would have 
to be supplemented on the widest possible scale by improvisation and by readiness 
on the part of local authorities and the public generally to do whatever they 
could to help themselves and each other. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


119. The maintenance of communications would be vital, not only to meet the 
operational needs of the fighting services and of civil defence, but also to make 
possible the organisation of supplies and movement and to disseminate essential 
information. The Post Office are, therefore, planning to build up a special net- 
work, both by cable and by radio, designed to maintain long-distance communi- 
cation in the event of attack. 

PORTS 


120. A large part of the imports into this country enters through the major 
ports which are vulnerable to thermonuclear attack. Plans have, therefore, 
been drawn up for the provision of alternative facilities, including the use of 
Smaller ports and harbours. Much practical work has been done to implement 
them. These arrangements cover dry cargo and oil and take account of the 
internal distribution of cargoes once landed. 


STOCKPILING 


121. After the initial attack there would doubtless be a period during which 
the import and distribution of normal supplies of food and materials would be 
very seriously disrupted. It would be necessary to have available stocks of 
essential commodities, widely distributed so that they might so far as possible 
escape destruction or contamination. Those which would be chiefly needed would 
be food, in the most convenient form for storage and emergency feeding purposes ; 
and oil, which would be required in large quantities for emergency transport and 
also for other purposes such as heating and cooking. Progress will be made in 
the coming year in building up reserves of such essential supplies. 


FINANCE 


122. In the financial year 1955-56, which will be an interim year while policy 
is being reshaped, £70 million has been provided for defence expenditure by 
Civil Departments (including loan expenditure by the Post Office). In addition 
there will be the cost of the Mobile Defence Corps. The Government will keep 
under review the balance between expenditure on the active forces and on home 
defence. It is the former which provides for the main deterrent to war and 
so for the basic security of the civil population. An analysis of defence expendi- 
ture by Civil Departments is given in Annex ITI. 


CONCLUSION 


123. The new problems posed for home defence by the advent of thermonuclear 
weapons do not admit of simple or immediate solution. What is said here will 
be amplified by further statements as studies and planning proceed. The Gov- 
ernment believe, however, that the country is entitled to know the gravity of the 
possible threat and to be given an indication of the lines on which they are working 
to meet it. They are confident that the people as a whole will be ready and willing 
to play their part in building that will to resist which is an essential part of the 
deterrent to aggression. 

Dr. Farrman. The American people have not been told what is the 
outcome of the further study of “martial law” which the President 
directed the Department of Justice to make. I hope most sincerely 
that the Department shows the courage to confess error. The time is 
close at hand for planning the next Operation Alert. 

There is not much time left to correct last June’s error. Is it to be 
pepe: This is a terribly important matter, and ought to be 

rought out into the open. 


Ill. THE LAW OF MARTIAL RULE 


There is no legal magic in so-called martial law. 

Mr. Houtrievp. Before you go ahead, I might say it is the contem- 
plation of the Chair to call the Department of Justice for a witness to 
testify on this point. 
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Dr. Fatrman. I am happy to hear it. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Informally, inquiry has already been made and there 
will be a formal invitation for them to appear and give us some of their 
ae on this point. You may proceed. 

Dr. Farrman. Our constitutional system has no mysterious beoster 
charge which, when released by a proclamation, enables the executive 
to soar above the limits of the Constitution. Or, to change the figure 
of speech, the executive cannot add a single cubit to its stature by pro- 
nouncing the words “martial Jaw.” A proclamation of “martial law” 
makes nothing lawful that would otherwise have been unlawful. 
Where, as in an invasion upon the territory of the United States, or 
where invasion is imminently threatened, it becomes necessary then and 
there to carry on some or all of the functions of government by military 
administration, it is appropriate to issue a proclamation announcing 
such martial rule ; but it is the actual necessity, not the paper proclama- 
tion, that justifies such extraordinary action. 

The legality—or illegality—of any measure taken will turn upon 
whether it was—or was not—reasonable and necessary in the light of 
the danger as it then appeared. In our system of government, this is 
ultimately a question for the courts. Legality does not turn upon the 
fact of a proclamation having been made. 

Mr. Batwan. A question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hortrievp. Oh, surely. 

Mr. Batwan. Do you imply in this that military officers in taking 
action in times of martial law subject themselves to certain liabilities, 
reviews after or before the end of it ? 

Dr. Farrman. I do, indeed; I do, indeed. 

Mr. Batwan. A military commander acting under martial law does 
not have unlimited power. 

Dr. Farrman. Certainly not; certainly not. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Well, this, the legal liability of the Army for acts 
performed under orders during a promulgation period of martial law 
should certainly be a matter of great concern to them, in view of the 
fact of the statement you made, that they could be held liable for illegal 
action. 

Dr. Fatrman. It should have a restraining influence. 

Mr. Fasceti. Well, now, we might just get more lawyers in JAG, 
Mr. Chairman. [ Laughter. | 

Dr. Farrman. I believe that the pressures are not sufficiently present 
and imminent to exercise the restraints that should be applied to them. 

For the basic principle I cite from two American works on this ex- 
traordinary branch of the law. First, from the second edition of my 
own book, The Law of Martial Rule (1943), at page 47: 

The thesis of this book may be stated concisely. Our constitutional system 
contains within itself all that is essential to its own preservation. It is ade- 
quate to all the exigencies which may arise. When force becomes necessary 
to repress illegal force and preserve the commonwealth, it may lawfully be 
exerted. Martial rule depends for its justification upon this public necessity. 
It is not a thing absolute in its nature, a matter of all or nothing. On the 
contrary, it is measured by the needs of the occasion. What appeared reason- 
ably necessary under the circumstances will be justified upon the great first 
principle that the Nation has power to maintain its own integrity. The reason 


of the law, as the judges often said, is compressed in the maxim, Quod enim 
necessitas cogit defendit. 


What necessity truly dictates, it will defend. 
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Mr. Fascetu. I was reading the Latin and I wondered what—— 

Dr. Farrman. Well, I am not responsible for that, Mr. Fascell. 
It was said long ago by an English judge, one of the most helpful 
opinions I have ever seen on this subject. 

My second quotation is from A Practical Manual of Martial Law 
(1940), by Col. Frederick Bernays Wiener, now of the District of 
Columbia Bar and formerly of the Solicitor General’s office. At 
page 15: 

The basic principle of martial law * * * is nothing more than an ancient 
principle of common law, namely, that force to whatever extent is reasonably 
necessary may be used to repress illegal force * * * the purpose of martial law 
is not to replace the civil administration of law but to support it by brushing 
aside the disorders which obstruct its normal operation. 

The most useful judicial discussion of basic principle is in Chief 
Justice Hughes’ great opinion in Sterling v. Constantin (287 U. S. 
378 (1932))—although the factual situation was for removed from 
a nuclear attack. The military administration of Hawaii was held 
unwarranted in law in the case of Duncan v. Kahanamoku (327 U.S. 
304 (1946) ). 

I cite also Korematsu v. United States (323 U. S. 214 (1944)), 
especially for the concurring opinion of Justice Frankfurter at 224. 

In the past, the danger to be envisaged was an imminently threat- 
ened invasion upon the soil of the United States. Our own forces 
must dominate the threatened area, in preparation for a clash with 
the enemy. Under such circumstances the Army must be able to 
control the civil authorities and the civilian population, by such 
measures as reasonably appear necessary to enable it to meet the blow. 
In such a factual situation, both of the books I have cited claim for 
the military authorities a range of action commensurate with the 
actual need. 

How different, however, is the situation to be apprehended in any 
nuclear attack upon our country. The enemy would have come and 
gone, in the air; or might even have struck with missiles launched 
from afar. There Bien 2 be no combat on the ground—not, at any 
rate, in the opening stages of the conflict. 

It would not be a situation where troops had to dominate certain 
ground in Beeneroaen for a land battle. No, the task after a nuclear 
attack would be to care for the survivors, to work toward restoring 
a semblance of ordered life; to settle and feed the people, to restore 
distribution, to resume economic functions. 

This utterly Herculean task calls for the special competence of 
men skilled in public leadership and administration, in business and 
industry, in ministry to the human and spiritual needs of stricken 
men. It is not primarily a task for military authority. I repeat, 
there are many operations that the Army could most usefully perform ; 
but the basic problem is governmental and economic, not military. 
It calls for civil leadership rather than for military command. 

The alert proclamation went on to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus. To this there are the most serious objections—both prac- 
tical and constitutional. I will mention some. Surely its miscon- 
ceives the nature of the problem to suppose that the great need, on the 
morrow of an attack, would be to lock up people and hold them with- 
out the means of even guedtioning the legality of the detention. 

Mr. Batwan. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman? 
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Mr. Hotirretp. Surely. 

Mr. Batwan. Was there a limitation or suspension of the writ in 
the Operation Alert promulgation ? 

Dr. Farrman. Yes; it suspended only where it would affect the 
Federal 

Mr. Batwan. What was the significance of that limitation ? 

Dr. Farrman. I have no notion. 

Mr. Fascetu. It is no limitation. 

Dr. Farrman. It doesn’t make sense. 

Mr. Batwan. Thank you. 

Dr. Farrman. It is just as plain as that. Suppose that the general 
is going to hold somebody. Why is he holding him? He may hold 
him because the general said to do something, and he said he wouldn’t, 
and that was not a Federal offense, at all; or he may hold him because 
he caught him looting, and that is a State offense. I don’t understand 
what this provision of the proclamation was supposed to mean. 

He may hold him for something that is not any breach of any exist- 
ing law—I don’t know what it means. 

Mr. Fascetu. Might it not also be on the misconception that martial 
law overrides all other law ? 

Dr. Farrman. I would rather not guess, Mr. Fascell, what this 
means. I did not write it. 

As I said in the beginning, it was an unfortunate promulgation and 
I didn’t think it was worthwhile to try to pull it apart, because I don’t 
think it will stand for it. 

Mr. Batwan. One reason I mentioned it, Mr. Chairman, is that the 
witness’ statement merely speaks of the suspension of the writ with- 
out making limitations and I did not know what the significance of 
the limitation was. That is why I asked. 

Mr. Houirte.p. There is another limitation, that the court should— 
it says that: 

Authority hereunder shall not affect the functioning of civil courts to the 
extent that the functions of such courts do not materially affect the war effort. 

It was that in the statement there that might well be considered, thaf. 
it was not a suspension of the courts and therefore, not a suspension of 
habeas corpus. 

Dr. Farrman. Well, the suspension of the writ does not have the 
effect of suspending the courts, as far as any of the judges are sitting 
on the bench; it simply denied one out of many remedies, because the 
Suspending of the writ does not keep the judge from going on the 

ench. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. In other words, this would be a limitation on the 
individual’s civil liberties for appeal from unjust imprisonment ? 

Dr. Fatrman. It would, indeed. 

Mr. Houirtevp. In other words, even if the court, under this limita- 
tion were allowed to continue, if the individual were denied access to 
it, then for all intents and purposes it would be the same as if the court 
were suspended and a military tribunal placed in its stead ? 

Dr. Farman. Well, the suspension of the writ does not do the 
affirmative thing of establishing a military tribunal. 

Mr. Hottrretp. No. 

Dr. Farrman. That clause only provides, if I understand, that he 
thenceforth does not have the normal remedy of habeas corpus; it does 
not mean he is going to be tried by a military tribunal. 
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Mr. Hoxirtetp. No; it does not mean that. However, that would 
be the normal processes which a person under military rule would 
appeal to, it would appeal to a board of court martial. 

If I may say so, I can see the distinction because this man would be 
a civilian and therefore not under the jurisdiction of the military 
courts unless this proclamation puts him there, ipso facto. 

Mr. Fascety. That is the whole point. I would hate to be a judge 
and decide exactly what this meant, but I could conceivably read into 
this thing that martial law supplanted all other laws and that the writ 
of habeas corpus was suspended with respect to Federal offenses, with 
no limitation—further, in paragraph 3, it says that the civil courts 
would be allowed to remain as far as they don’t interfere with the war 
effort, whatever that means. 

Mr. Rosack. Professor, regarding that point about suspension of 
the court, isn’t it a fact that the declaration of martial law by the mili- 
tary authority does not formally suspend the court ? 

Dr. Farman. That is exactly right. Only too often the reasoning 
has been the reverse of that, there has been a declaration of martial 
law and then the courts have been told not to function. That was the 
course in Hawaii; the judges were always ready and anxious to sit on 
the bench and they were prevented—absolutely, and then in regard to 
a considerable category 

Mr. Fascetu. As a legal proposition, Professor, does martial law 
suspend all other law? 

Dr. Farrman. Mr. Fascell, my whole theory is that there is not a 
thing like martial law, it isn’t a status such that when you declare it, 
then it supplants the normal course of law; the whole theory, it seems 
to me, is that the commands of the Constitution shall be carried out, but 
where a military administration of government is the most promising 
way to carry out the mandates of the Constitution, military author- 
ity, so be it. 

Mr. Fascetz. Then it is conceivable that the state of martial law 
as such could contemplate suspending of the operations of civil law? 

Dr. Farman. It certainly could. 

Mr. Fascetx. And that includes judicial functions, legislative func- 
tions—not exactly the functions, because it emanates from the execu- 
tive, but if that is true, it is conceivable that in a state of martial law, 
the Congress of the United States could not act. 

Dr. Fatrman, Of course, if it prevents you from coming to the 
Capitol and you cannot hold a session there—— 

Mr. Fascetz. The theory, then, as announced, as enunciated in the 
thesis of the application of martial law, the use of all the force neces- 
sary, that means that the executive power is supreme? 

Dr. Farman. I don’t think that it is fair to that proclamation to 
carry it that far. 

Mr. Fascett. I am not talking about the proclamation. I am 
talking about the theory. 

Dr. Famrman. No, I would not want to agree with you on that. No, 
I think that goes much too far. 

It may be necessary, under an old-fashioned attack, say upon the 
port of San Francisco and its environs, it may be necessary then and 
there to displace all of the existing civil institutions. 

Mr. Fascet.. But there, again, we get back to the factual necessity 
of this proposition. 
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Dr. Famrman. That is right. That does not mean that Congress 
cannot sit in Washington or that the legislature in California could 
not sit at Sacramento. 

Mr. Fasceii. Well, we could sit and pass laws, but what effect 
would they have? Assuming a factual situation where you have 
an atomic attack with landings of troops at various points on the 
soil of the United States and the President declared martial law, 
would that factual situation be effective to state the power of the 
Executive as being supreme in this country ? 

Dr. Farman. No, sir; I don’t want to get to be an alarmist; I have 
no desire to magnify it. There is no shadow of suggestion this is 
overpowering the Congress. 

Mr. Fascei.. I did not mean it that way. I mean, how far can we 
go in a factual situation which said that martial law overrides every- 
thing? 

Dr. Farrman. Well, of course, if we are just conjuring up possi- 
bilities, we can go a long way. 

Mr. Fasceti. Well, that answers my question, right there. 

Dr. Farrman. I don’t want to be unfair to this proclamation—— 

Mr. Fascetz. I was not limiting my question specifically to this 
proclamation. 

Dr. Fatrrman. My whole view of this is that it was not intended to 
overawe a thing, my belief is that it was hit upon by inadvertence. 

Mr. Hotirrecp. I might point out, in the first paragraph of the 
declaration there is some language that brings Congress into it. 

Dr. Farrman, Yes. 

Mr. Ho.irterp (reading) : 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Bisenhower, President of the United States and 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the United States, hereby declare 
that the privileges of the writ of habeas corpus are suspended and martial law 
shall be in effect throughout the United States, its Territories and possessions 
until such time as the President or the Congress, by successive declarations, 
terminate martial law in any area or areas because the civilian authority in 
control ean effectively be restored, subject to the following limitations. 

But, the point is 

Mr. Fascetu. The point is, those words don’t have to be in there. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I know they don’t have to be, but they were in this 
particular thing here. 

Now, I ask, does the power of declaring martial law reside in the 
Congress? Is it not a function of the Executive as Commander in 
Chief or does the function reside in the Congress ? 

Dr. Farrman. They are not mutually exclusive, sir. 

Mr. Hotrrtetp. Have there been any occasions where Congress de- 
clared martial law in this country? 

Dr. Fatrman. Something similar, very similar to it, perhaps the 
very thing, existed in the South in the period of the Reconstruction, 
that was sort of a congressional martial law—I did not want to bring 
that in because that was an unhappy chapter of our history. 

oe Ho.irretp. Well, nevertheless, the record shows that it was 
there. 

Dr. Fatrman. The military administration was pursuant to the 
statute. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Thank you. 

Mr. Rosack. Professor, you don’t question that Congress can ter- 
minate martial law if declared ? 
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Mr. Hortrterp. That is the question I asked, because if they had the 
authority to declare it 

Dr. Farrman. I take it that they could declare that that which had 
been instituted should come to an end. 

Mr. Houtriexp. If they have authority to declare it, they probably 
have authority, it follows, to terminate it; but if they don’t have it, it 
would be impossible for them to terminate something which they don’t 
have the power to declare. 

Another question comes up. If the President declares it, as Com- 
mander in Chief, does the Congress have the right to terminate that 
which the President declared ? 

Dr. Fatrman. I think so, subject to this, of course—this really gets 
out into pretty speculative areas, where I doubt it is worth while going. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. The basis of speculation is certainly here, and these 
are questions certainly pertinent to the declaration. 

Dr. Farrman. If you adopt for the moment the hypothesis that the 
President acted to preserve the integrity of the United States and that 
Congress, misconceiving, set about to frustrate him by legislation to 
the effect that he should not defend the United States, I would say he 
will be entitled to disregard this legislation and defend the country. 
That is his duty. 

Mr. Fascetu. You go back to the factual situation again. 

Dr, Farrman. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetz. That brings up an interesting point. 

As a matter of law, does Congress have the power to grant itself the 
right to declare martial law today by statute and to terminate it ? 

r. Farrman. The question, Mr. Fascell, is whether Congress could 
declare martial law. 

Mr. Fascety. Well, if we put it that way, we are talking about an 
inherent right which either exists or does not exist under the Consti- 
tution. 

I am talking now upon passing a statute saying specifically that Con- 
ot may declare martial law and it may terminate martial law, 

eriod. 
: Dr. Farrman. Nobody can stop you, nobody can keep you from pass- 
ing statutes, and, of course—— 
fr. Fasceix. It gets to the point whether or not it is constitutional. 

Dr. Farrman. I know, but since it does not operate except in the air, 
it does not purport to do anything now—but pass legislation to enable 
Congress at some future time to do something—I don’t quite see why 
they should pass a law today to say that they will have power tomorrow 
to declare martial law 

Mr. Fascetu. Getting back to the basic proposition, which is Con- 
gress either has power constitutionally or does not. 

Dr. Farrman. Right. 

Mr. Ropacx. During the Japanese evacuation from the west coast 
Congress passed a law which allowed the military to issue orders, and 
anyone disobeying the orders was subject to criminal penalty. In a 
sense, this is a situation that might be analogous to it. 

Dr. Farrman. I am going to cite that statute in just a moment. 

“E Fasceiz. Well, I can see a field day for the lawyers. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Dr. Farrman. May I proceed ? 

Mr. Hortrtetp. Yes. 
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Dr. Farrman. As to any person “as to whom there is reasonable 
ground to believe that such person probably will engage in * * * acts 
of espionage or of sabotage,” Congress has already + authorized deten- 
tion by the Emergency Detention Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1019, 50 
U.S. C., sec. 811-826 (1951)). So Congress has already put its mind 
onemergency detention and had thus occupied the field. 

Mr. Fascetu. Excuse me, but I just could not help but notice the 
choice of words. We are operating in the air, so everybody wants to 
grab a chunk right quick. 

Dr. Farman. Further, without any suspension of the writ, tempo- 
rary detention—where that appears a reasonuble and appropriate 
measure for attaining a great constitutional objective—has been sus- 
tained in the Supreme Court by general reasoning. Moyer v. Peabody 
(212 U. S. 78 (1909), per Holmes, J.) ; ef. Sterling v. Constantin (287 
U.S. 378, 400 (1932), per Hughes, C. J.). 

As to relatively minor obstructionists—people who refused to move 
when directed, and the like—I have several observations. First, 
locking them up without judicial remedy is hardly the way to gain 
compliance. Undoubtedly there would be innumerable instances where 
dazed or willful individuals evaded instructions, but suspension of 
the writ will not solve that tough administrative problem. 

I do recommend that 18th United States Code, section 1383 (1948)— 
the wartime statute of March 21, 1942, 56th Statutes at Large 173—be 
broadened to make a violation of. appropriate regulations pun- 
ishable in a Federal court. And I recommend that the power otf 
United States commissioners to try for petty offenses—18th United 
States Code, sections 3401 and 3402—be widened to cope with minor 
infractions of civil-defense orders. 

Further, State law should provide for punishing offenders against 
civil-defense requirements, as it already may penalize a refusal to 
comply with the directions of traffic police. 

Mr. Hotirretp. As a matter of fact, in this whole field of civil 
defense we are faced with a complete lack of authority to enforce 
compliance at any time. It is all on a voluntary basis, and therefore 
the people look upon it as a matter of not too great importance. 

We have local police regulations regarding traffic, regarding the 
setting out of garbage cans, sanitation around your house, and so 
forth, “all of w hich have an element of compulsion behind them, either 
by fines or imprisonment. 

Yet in this very vital field of complying with an overall civil- 
defense plan which might mean the difference between the resiliency 
of the Nation to come back after a blow and not being able to come 
back, you have nothing but wishful thinking and requests for volun- 
tary cooperation. 

Dr. Farrman. It is a very real problem. It is,not a problem of 
the very first magnitude, it is a somewhat lower problem—if I may 
suggest 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. Then I think you have hit upon a very important 
point here, because unless you do have something in the nature of 
authority behind civil defense, both from the Federal and the State 
levels, why, you really are working in the air, because people just 
simply do not comply with requests. 

I think you have made a very important point from a practical 
standpoint, that there certainly should be some Federal legislation 
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in this field if it is important enough for us to be concerned with it, 
and certainly there should be complementary legislation of the police- 
regulation type on the State and county and city levels and it seems 
to me this is a very important part of your presentation here if we 
really want to go into this thing on an earnest and serious basis. 

Dr. Farman. Incidentally this may be helpful to you. I was talk- 
ing about this with General Maginnis, Massachusetts civil defense 
director, and he, recalling perhaps Operation Alert, 1954, said they 
had a case up in North Adams where a man refused to obey traffic direc- 
tions during the exercise and he was tried and fined in the district court. 

I was going through North Adams a few days after that and I 
stopped and looked up the record in the district court and got the 
local North Adams Transcript to see how it was written up. 

It was indeed a case of a situation where a citizen simply did not 
want to obey; he did not understand the importance, and he refused 
to obey the directions of the traffic officer. 

Well, he was charged under the common statute with failure to obey 
a traffic officer, and that is how he got caught, but if the traffic officer, 
instead of telling him to stop, had said, “Pick up this wounded man 
and take him down the street”—there is no existing law, I suppose, 
making it his duty to do that, and that order would have been without 
= sanction. ; 

t is at that point, it seems to me, and at both the State and Federal 
levels, that there should be some legislation comparable to that on the 
Pacific coast, to make it punishable in the Federal court or before the 
United States commissioner, or at the State level, actions not other- 
wise unlawful but which nonetheless are rightly forbidden because of 
the emergency. 

I would suggest, too, at this point, in the absence of that kind of 
provision, you are very apt to find resort to military tribunal as a 
means to enforce compliance—not from any overriding desire to have 
martial law all over the country. 

Mr. Howirretp. If our desire is to maintain the established civilian 
processes of our States, then it seems quite important that there be 
compulsory legislation. 

Dr. Farrman. Indeed. 

Mr. Hotirretp. To make compliance with civilian-defense proce- 
dures a matter of at least as much importance as taking the garbage 
pail out for the garbage collector. 

. Farman. Exactly. Otherwise, you will have military courts 
because the only means to—— 

Mr. Hottrretp. Wouldn’t it be better for the States to enact those 
Jaws and leave it under State procedures for compelling compliance ? 

Dr. Farrman. I do. 


Mr. Houtrrevp. Much better than to place this whole area in jeop- 
ardy of Federal interference. 

Dr. Farrman. I think so. 

Mr. Fascrtz. A question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascets.. Professor, how far would you go in the een 


of that theory, assuming a hypothesis in a case where you have your 
civilian agency now moving into an area and they are all wearing these 
CD bands, and one of these CD men says, “You take Old Joe over to 
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the hospital,” and you say, “I am not going to do it”—would you give 
that civilian the same authority yee give the police officer ¢ 

Dr. Farrman, I think you would have to. 

Mr. Ho irtetp. I think it would be necessary in time of emergency. 

Mr. Fascetz. Sir? 

Mr. Houirrexp. I think it would be necessary in time of emergency, 
where there is an attack upon the United States, I see nothing un- 
reasonable about it. 

Mr. Rozsackx. What happens to the test of specificity in the criminal 
statute? You cannot give a man blanket suthiority unless you specify 
what the nature of the crime is—I remember that Senator Taft was 
very much concerned about the statute regulating the evacuation from 
the west coast—whatever the military authority would say, to do 
otherwise, to disobey would be a violation and nobody in that area 
would know in advance what the military is going to say. 

Mr. Fasceti. Right. 

Dr. Farrman. I think it is a very real problem. I am acquainted 
with that problem of specificity, and where the statute can’t be very 
specific under this circumstances—but that does not bother me very 
much, there is within it a defense and I think, as to taking Joe to the 
hospital, you were told to do that, that any police magistrate would, 
I think, think that is in the normal range of civil-defense activities; 
but if he told you to give him your watch, that would be quite another 
thing; conceivably, however, if that watch was the one thing he needs 
wee that one man has it, the order might be defensible. It turns on the 

act-——— 

Mr. Fasceii. Of reasonableness, of course. The point I am inter- 
ested in is the implementation by the Federal Government of the local 
existing enforcement agencies. 

Dr. Farrman. I would have most of the enforcement down at a lower 
evel. 

Mr. Fascetz. But it would be a Federal law, that is the point I am 
getting at. 

Dr. Farrman. For instance, if you wanted to bring the Army in for 
such things as traffic direction, an MP would be a means to keep traffic 
moving—— 

Mr. Pinoeis: Right. 

Dr. Farrman. And you say, “I am going to stop my car on the high- 
way, to repair it,” and under existing law you are entitled to do it, 
with no duty to obey the MP and move on—we certainly need some- 
thing to put a stop to that. 

Mr. Fascetz. The piont I am getting at; it is your thinking, your 
advocacy right now, this be done by Federal legislation ? 

Dr. Farrman. And State legislatures. 

Mr. Fascetx. That requires model statutes adopted by each State, 
which would further require model ordinances by each city. 

Dr. Farman. There is a great field where we need legislation. Let 
me say that you will find a good deal of that kind of legislation on 
State statute books. Sometimes you have to look very carefully to 
see whether it carries full sanction, or is only a glorified statement that 
ate shall have power—that is not an adequate provision. 

ay I proceed ¢ 
Mr. Horirtexp. Yes. 
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Dr. Fatrman. The big point, however, is that leadership—not com- 
ulsion—is the great need for the days following a nuclear attack. 
t is all wrong to make plans that treat the American people like dumb 

driven cattle. 

Operation Alert bungled into crude compulsion where insight, ad- 

ministrative skill, and inspiring leadership were needed. 
. 
IV. SOME FURTHER POINTS 


Three additional points I would submit, very briefly : 

1. The position of civil defense in the executive establishment: I 
subscribe to what Mayor Frank P, Zeidler, of Milwaukee, wrote to 
Mr. Holifield in point 1 of his letter of December 19, 1955. Indeed I 
expect I would subscribe to practically everything Mayor Zeidler has 
to say on civil defense, for he seems to me to be profundly wise in 
these matters. 

I quote from the letter as it appears in Civil Defender for January 
1956: 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration must be elevated in the adminis- 
trative structure of the National Government to a position of authority which 
will be commensurate with its responsibilities. It is not in that position now. I 
do not recommend that the Federal Civil Defense Administrator should be in- 
corporated into the Defense Department and that the Federal Administrator 
should sit with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In fact, I believe that this should not 
be done, and if it were done would sound the death knell of civil defense. I 
do believe, however, that the Federal Civil Defense Administrator should have 
the opportunity to sit with the National Security Council on matters affecting 
the pa and survival of the United States and that he should have Cabinet 
rank, 

In my own reply to Mr. Holifield, on December 28, 1955, I gave some 
reasons why, as I see it, civil defense does not belong under the roof 
of the Department of Defense. One major consideration is this: 
Certainly it would be utterly unworkable in time of war to have the 
huge operation of civil defense—directed to the restoration of shat- 
tered domestic institutions—under the same Cabinet officer who would 
be responsible for our total military endeavor—Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Procurement and Logistics, et cetera. He could scarcely give 
civil defense a glance. 

I served on the staff of Mr, Ferdinand Eberstadt’s task force on the 
National Security Organization, under the first Hoover Commission, 
in 1948. One of my assignments was to develop the report on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. My study on that occasion has left a strong 
conviction that the Joint Chiefs and the respective Chiefs of the three 
services now have as heavy a burden, as wide a span of responsibility, 
as should be imposed upon them. 

Civil defense is of a different order of governmental function from 
that of the Department of Defense and of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
It isa related, but essentially separate matter. 

I am not yet clear in my own thinking what should be the position 
of civil defense in the executive establishment; but I have come to 
the conclusion that it should not be a fourth department under De- 
fense. It is not the Secretary of Defense, but the head of civil de- 
fense, who should speak on civil defense in the National Security 
Council. 

One thing that may not be realized—if you put civil defense over 
here (indicating on chart) under the Secretary of Defense, you pre- 
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clude him from speaking out on his own behalf in the Cabinet; he is 
put down on the same position as the Secretary of the Army, who does 
not speak for himself, but has to speak through his Chief, Mr. Wilson. 
So I think the real effect would be, not to augment, but to minimize. 

Mr. Ho.iFierp. He doesn’t speak for himself unless he resigns. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Dr. Farrman. Second. The need for a Presidential commission 
to study the organization of nonmilitary defense: I reiterate the 
recommendation of the National Planning Association’s Special Com- 
mittee, that there should be a commission appointed promptly by the 
President, with instructions to report within 6 months. Membership 
on the Commission should be composed of distinguished citizens who 
are familiar with nonmilitary defense problems and who are willing 
and able to devote a substantial share of their time to the work of the 
commission. They should be aided by an adequate staff. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Facetiously, I might say that this subcommittee 
considers itself as a group of distinguished citizens with a competent 
staff, and we are doing this very thing. 

Dr. Fatrman. [appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horirrecp. And, having served on a Presidential commission, 
I might say that I would yield no superiority to the type of men com- 
posing that commission as compared to the type of men on this sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Fascetz. All hail the chief. [ Laughter. } 

Dr. Farrman. I apologize and I meant, of course, no suggestion of 
inadequacy. 

Mr. Horirtevp. I think on that point, I might say that Congress 
has too often abdicated its own responsibilities by resorting to com- 
missions, and I do not mean by that that commissions have not ren- 
dered very much service; but I think in many instances, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress to do this type of thing and that is one of 
the reasons why this subcommittee is going into this particular subject. 

Dr. Farrman. Mr. Chairman, there was no offense intended 

Mr. Hortrievp. And no offense is taken. 

Dr. Farman. It seems to me it is largely a question of whether this 
subcommittee can stick with it so long and so far and so deep that 
they can get the whole thing sorted out. 

Mr. Rrentman. Maybe the professor is aware of the fact that we 
had a very thorough study made of it by the East River report 

Dr. Farman. Yes, sir, and it does not address itself at all to what 
Iam talking about. 

Mr. Rienuman. You are confining your statement to the effect of 
martial law. 

Dr. Fatrman. Well, and alternatives to it. 

Mr. Rretuman. And that is the reason you suggest we have a special 
commission set up—— 

Dr. Farrman. It seems to me, sir, that—may I go back for a mo- 
ment—the first East River report did address itself to this and, 
indeed, I quoted it in this paper. 

Mr. Rretman. Yes. 

Dr. Fatrman. The second time over, the review, as far as I saw in 
rather a quick reading, did not address itself—I think Operation 
Alert was not mentioned at all. 
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The 1955 review said that major reliance must still be placed on the 
existing machinery of civil government; it was clear that civil defense 
should not be turned over to the Army. It recommended that Defense 
and FCDA work out a practicable system whereby the Army could 
play a supporting role without becoming inextricably involved in 
nonmilitary defense. 

Mr. Houirrerp. I think it is fair to say there have been several 
studies including the East River project of 1952, including the Inter- 
governmental Relations Commitee appointed by the President and 
which, by the way, did make some very pertinent recommendations in 
the field of peltaatinees the authority. 

Dr. Farrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrterp. In the civil defense field, and the National Plan- 
ning Association—we have had representatives of that group before 
us, and they also made some very pertinent recommendations, after 
study. So, it seems that there has been a lot of study being done on 
this. 

Dr. Farrman. There has indeed. 

Mr. Houirrevp. The Civil Defense Administration has been on this 
for a number of years and it seems that it is time for a congressional 
committee to sochaas some of these recommendations and studies by 
a very sincere study of it, by having very adequate people come to 
testify about those phases which have not been studied, and it seems 
to me it might be some good to get some action on this, in view of the 
hazard the people of this Nation face. 

Dr. Farrman. Certainly, if the subcommittee sticks with it. 

If I may say this, without suggesting anything invidious as to the 
other branch of the Congress, a start was made in the Senate and they 
came out with a very useful interim report and since then it has 
trickled to nothing and that is not the type of congressional investiga- 
tion which will solve the problem. 

3. The maintenance of strong national leadership in the executive 
and in the Congress notwithstanding casualties in a nuclear war 

Mr. Horirrevp. Did you read that top paragraph ? 

Dr. Farrman. No, sir; in the light of the chairman’s remarks, I 
went no further in my inquiry of a Presidential commission. 

Mr. Hotarrevp. All right. That is why I lost it. 

Dr. Farman. We are all aware of the problem of Presidential 
inability. It is being studied at this moment by a special subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on the Judiciary. Doubtless you are 
acquainted with the committee print release on February 10. 

I venture to urge that the problem of Presidential inability, and 
the matter of maintaining a full and representative Congress, not- 
withstanding casualties in a nuclear war, be envisaged as aspects of 
one entire problem. Here I set out a part of what I said in a paper 
on government under law in time of crisis, prepared for Harvard 
Law School’s Marshall Bicentennial Conference : 


A strong Congress is essential to maintaining the national authority. Con- 
gress, we may apprehend, would have lost many of its Members. How are the 
vacancies to be filed? This is not simply a matter of maintaining a quorum, a 
body legally competent to enact laws. It is a matter of maintaining, with 
adequate moral and spiritual authority, the Nation’s great representative body. 
The Constitution provides that “when vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State”—in the House or in the Senate—‘the Executive authority * * * 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies.” As to vacancies in the 
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Senate, but not in the House, it adds “that the legislature of any State may 
empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointments until the 
people fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may direct.” 

We would need, throughout the emergency, to keep both branches of Congress 
renewed. It is fair to suppose that special elections could not be held—not 
with any promptness, It follows that provision should be made for “temporary 
appointments” to the House, as has been made for the Senate. On the point 
that elections might be impracticable, recall what vast movements of population 
might have taken place—the evacuation of the regular inhabitants, and perhaps 
the moving in of warworkers. The notion of an electoral district would have 
lost its meaning. The individuals who once composed a Representative’s con- 
stituency might now be scattered. Representation would have a new signifi- 
cance—less particular and parochial. Recall, by the way, in considering the 
problem of wartime renewal, that the Constitution requires only that a Repre- 
sentative be “an inhabitant of the State’—not necessarily of the district— 
wherein he is chosen. It seems reasonable to say that the governor should 
have authority to fill vacancies in the House as he now does in the Senate; but 
every suggested expedient for renewal should be studied with care. 

I appreciate your invitation to appear before you to submit these 
recommendations. 

I cannot express, sir, adequately my feelings that this is a very im- 
portant problem. Today we have been talking about the organiza- 
tion down below, but a Judiciary Committee of the House has been 
thinking about Presidential inability—and I might say, because of 
heart failure and that sort of thing—what really bothers me is, he 
might be killed in a war or he might be lost in the disappearance of 
an airplane, and another thing which particularly should address itself 
to the Congress, is to provide for keeping a representative Congress 
in being at all times. That is the answer to many of the problems we 
have been discussing. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. I might say that matter concerned me as far back 
as 1950. At that time I introduced a bill which I am sorry to say, 
was never considered by the proper committee. I believe it was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. 

At that time I introduced a bill taking up this matter of appointing 
Representatives to the House of Representatives by the governor of the 
State, or the State legislature, to fill vacancies which might occur in 
a national catastrophe. 

I believe Senator Knowland of California, about this same time, 
also put a bill in on this whole proposition, where apparently there is 
is a gap in our Constitution, which did not comprehend a hazard such 
as the killing of a majority of the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by one strike of an enemy, and I placed that bill in the 
hopper back in 1950. I think it is important—I think it is very im- 
portant to bring it up here again. 

Dr. Farman. Thank you very much. I have no further remarks. 

Mr. Howirrevp. Well, we are appreciative of your testimony, sir. 
We have a few questions. 

Dr. Farman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Which I am sure the member will want toask. Off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hotirrmxp. Yes. 
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Mr. Batwan. The professor has provided the subcommittee with 
suggested amendments to the Civil Defense Act and I suggest we may 
incorporate that with the statement by the witness in its entirety. 

Mr. Houtrmxp. If there is no objection, the suggested amend- 
ments to the Federal Civil Defense Act will be placed in the record 
at this point, following Dr. Fairman’s testimony. 

(The amendments referred to are as follows:) 


Suecestep AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL CiviL DereNnse Act or JANUARY 12, 1951, 
Pustic Law 920, 8ist Cone. (64 Stat. 1245; 50 U. S. C. App., SecTIONS 2251- 
2297) 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Insert a new section 2 (50 U. S. C. App., section 2251). 

It is the intent of Congress by this legislation further to provide for the 
common defense of the people of the United States against the danger of modern 
weapons by establishing a more effective system of civil defense. In the light 
of experience it is now found that responsibility for civil defense must rest 
primarily with the Federal Government : 

(1) the defense of the Nation against foreign attack is at all times primarily 
a duty of the United States; 

(2) it is for the Federal Government to judge of the danger of attack, to give 
timely warning, and to initiate counter measures ; 

(3) national leadership would be absolutely necessary in carrying on after 
an attack, and hence is required in planning measures, in establishing standards 
and in conducting practical tests ; 

(4) civil defense must cope with metropolitan areas that intersect State lines, 
and must arrange mobile support across State lines ; 

(5) common practices must be developed throughout the United States in 
order to facilitate effective operations ; 

(6) civil defense involves dealings with friendly foreign Governments, notably 
those of neighboring countries ; 

(7) the fiscal and other powers of the United States must be exerted in order 
to give adequate protection to all the people of the United States. It is further 
found, however, that the States and their subdivisions must have an important 
part in the national system of civil defense and must bear a corresponding 
responsibility for the effective performance of that part: 

(1) the preservation in full vigor of the civil institutions of the several 
States, at all times, is itself one of the great purposes to be subserved ; 

(2) the national system of civil defense should rely upon State or local 
action wherever such action would be of superior fitness or propriety ; 

(3) many of the concerns of civil defense involve merely the normal 
oe of State and local government as carried on at a time of national 
distress ; 

(4) some of the concerns of civil defense involve the safeguarding against 
enemy action of vital records kept under State or local authority, and the in- 
ducing of State or local action on matters essential to national survival ; 

(5) civil defense must in large part be carried out through the agency 
of the governmental machinery, staff, and facilities of the several States and 
their subdivisions. 


AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 201 (50 U. S. ©. APP., SECTION 2281) 


Insert, between present (e) and (f), a new subsection: 

(—) develop, with the aid of State and local officials or other competent 
persons, model legislation and model administrative regulations and procedures 
on matters of concern in civil defense. 

Insert, between present (g) and (h), a new subsection: 

(—) assist and encourage the States to establish in each metropolitan defense 
area, as defined by the Administrator, a unified civil defense organization; and 
in the event such organization is not established and maintained in effectiveness 
by the State or States concerned, the Administrator is authorized to establish 
and maintain such organization, and to proceed to develop plans, recruit per- 
sonnel, provide facilities, make arrangements with governmental units, and 
conduct test exercises and require public participation therein as may be needed. 

Insert, between present (h) and (i), a new subsection: 
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(—) in respect of civil defense activities to which the Federal Government 
makes financial contribution, prescribe standards, including, but not limited 
to size of staff, qualifications, and salary scales; prescribe objectives in civil 
defense planning and organization, with target dates therefor; and inspect for 
compliance with such standards and for the practical effectiveness of the plan- 
ning and organization. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 308 (50 U. 8S. C. APP., SECTION 2293) 


Insert, between present (c) and (d), a new subsection: 

(—) direct and supervise civil defense operations of the States and their 
subdivisions, including the evacuation of the inhabitants of designated areas 
and their reception and care in other areas, as may be needed for the common 
defense of the people of the United States: Provided, That, by direction of the 
President, such training exercises may be conducted at any time regardless of 
whether a period of emergency has been declared, as may be needed to test the 
adequacy or preparations and to insure effective operation in time of emergency. 
On such occasions all officers of the States and of their subdivisions shall com- 
ply with such directions as shall be given by the President or by competent 
authority on his behalf. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. Mr. Fascell, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Fascexz. I don’t have any right at this moment. 

Mr. Hoxtrtetp. Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Not right at this moment. 

Mr. Howirretp. Mrs. Griffiths ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. No. 

Mr. Houirretp. Dr. Fairman, the Hopley report of 1948 which you 
cite in your paper suggested that the Civil Defense Office should report 
either to the President or the Secretary of Defense. 

The Civil Defense Office has, of course, reported to the President. 
Do you think that any of the problems now facing the Civil Defense 
program would be overcome if the Civil Defense Administrator 
reported to the Secretary of Defense ? 

r. Farrman. No, sir; no sir, I think that is a step in the wrong 
direction. 

Mr. Horirteip. You appear to view it as undesirable for the civilian 
economy to have to depend upon military services, particularly com- 
munications, in time of emergency; but if civilian communications 
and other services were disrupted by an enemy attack, we would have 
to rely on the Army to move in and assist; would we not? 

Dr. Fatrman. Yes. I think it is highly desirable that the Army’s 
physical facilities and logistic backing up be available. It is em- 

loyment of the Army on the governmental and command sides that I 
nate objected to. 

Mr. Ho xirteip. Do you believe that the President’s declaration of 
martial law during Operation Alert was done under the supposition 
that the civilian economy had collapsed ? 

Dr. Fatrman. Sir, I would not be a competent witness on what he 
may have supposed. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. Well, the whereases, I believe, in the declaration, 
the second one—well, it says: 

Whereas civilian authority and control of essential functions has broken down 
in parts of the areas so attacked— 


that was one of the assumptions, I believe. 

Dr. Farrman. Yes, sir. Of course, the wires were just buzzing with 
things like this [indicating]. This came to me by a civil-defense 
director, saying that casualties in New York were 4 million, that there 
were 2,200,000 displaced, and so on—these are all pure conjectures. 
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Mr. Ho.irreip. Yes. They were made on the basis, I believe, of 
one bomb dropping on one target area; were they not ! 

Dr. Farrman. I don’t know about these particular figures, but in 
any event, whatever was discovered on the 15th and 16th of June was 
nothing but what should have been foreseen when they wrote the 
exercise in the first place, so there wasn’t anything that happened in 
fact that suddenly 

Mr. Hottrrevp. In other words, it was strictly hypothetical ¢ 

Dr. FarrMan, ee 

Mr. Hoxirreip. Strictly hypothetical, and therefore, no emergency 
such as this should have arisen requiring sudden action, it should have 
been foreseen ? 

Dr. Farrman. It should have been foreseen. The scenario was writ- 
ten, the assumptions made, nothing happened, no bomb fell, not a 
thing hap eg on the 15th and 16th that they could not have foreseen 
on the 13th, the 13th, or the 14th, or weeks or months before, and if it 
suddenly became apparent this is a very, very big job, then it seems 
to me that instead of plunging into martial law, this sudden device, the 
thing to do was to go away and think about it and see what was the 
best thing to do, instead of grabbing the first idea that came along. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. I don’t want to get into too wide a field in my ques- 
tioning, but you have indicated your belief that the existing Civil 
Defense Act is obsolete because of its reliance upon local political 
subdivisions for planning and participation and compliance. 

From a legal standpoint do you think it would be feasible and proper 
for the regional defense areas to be organized as is organized a Fed- 
eral reclamation area for instance; would it be a proper and feasi- 
ble way of handling the situation to have a target area which might 
comprise several cities, towns, parts of States, and counties set up 
as a civil defense authority ¢ 

Dr. Farrman. This is a metropolitan area you are speaking of? 

Mr. Houirrevp. Yes; speaking particularly of metropolitan area 
and surrounding: 

Dr. Farman. That is a very real problem and I wrote in my sug- 
gested amendments something which I thought would meet that, 
where it says: 

* * * assist and encourage the States to establish in each metropolitan defense 
area, as defined by the Administrator, a unified civil defense organization; and 
in the event such organization is not established and maintained in effectiveness 
by the State or States concerned, the Administrator is authorized to establish 
and maintain such organization— 
that is, to go in and do it himself. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. In other words, you believe there must be some 
entity there for the Federal Government to deal with and it must 
be — than an individual city, it must be large enough to relate 
somewhat to the impact of an attack ? 

Dr. Farman. Surely. 

Mr. Houirten., kad if such a Federal regional authority, whatever 
its name might be, be declared there for each target area, would it not 
be feasible for the Federal Government to undertake the task of overall 
master planning within that potential target area by consultation and 
coordination of the different local bodies within that area, perfect a 
master plan for that area which could be accepted by—not as a piece- 
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meal acceptance as we have now, but as a coordinating plan for a com- 
plete target area by the local people ¢ 

Dr. Farman. I believe, as I understand your comments, that you 
envisage [going to chart], that you ceutas setting up down here at 
this level | indicating local government level] metropolitan areas with 
which the Federal Government would deal directly ? 

Mr. Hoxiriep. Where the area would be interstate. 

Mr. Fascetz. Also intrastate. 

Mr. Houirretp. But I know of my own knowledge there are many 
areas in the New England States where we have a target area which 
transgresses State lines as well as county and city lines, and I am 
thinking that we have got to wake up and realize that the hazard of 
the hydrogen bomb can no longer be dealt with on a city basis. 

It has got to be dealt with on a Federal basis and some type of—it is 
a Federal responsibility, it should be a Federal responsibility for the 
defense of the United States and I think it is just as much the Federal 
responsibility to defend the peoples of the cities as it is to furnish jet- 
planes and submarines to the Air Force and the Navy and, therefore, 
when you get down to thinking along that line and realizing the im- 
pact of these new weapons—we have had testimony before us that the 
radioactivity alone may cover an area of 7,000 square miles, with 
nature or strength of the bomb disclosed in 1954—we have got to en- 
large our concept as to the functional area, to defend its people. 

There is no use of taking 3 cities out of 10 that happen to be in that 
area and having a local civil-defense force functioning in 3, and the 
other 7 completely indifferent to it. 

We, it seems to me, have got to bring together these under State 
and county and city complementary legislation, so the Federal Gov- 
ernment should set up an organization that could operate more effi- 
ciently than through the roundabout way in which they function 
now. 

I am thinking in terms of the matters that will be involved between 
warning time and the actual strike of the enemy, and I am thinking 
of shortening down the time of this circuitous and possibly not ver 
efficient means of communication to a shorter and more direct method. 

Dr. Farrman. I am not a specialist in that, Mr. Chairman. 

My reaction is negative. I was thinking, as you spoke—you said 
this came from the mayors? 

Mr. Hortrrerww. What I said, we have had letters to that effect. 

Dr. Farrman. But I venture to say you have not had letters from 
so many governors. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. That is possibly true. 

Dr. Farrman. Because this is a proposal to circumvent the gov- 
ernors in the States, and I would think that unwise, sir, for this 
reason. 

I think that as these cities—let us leave out for the moment the 
special problem of the metropolitan areas that run over into two or 
more States—the city is legally subordinate to the State and I think 
that we should hold the State government to responsibility, and this 
would take away from it the substance of its authority, and I can well 
understand—— 

Mr. Hortrretp. No; we are not talking about that. The particu- 
larization of functions does not necessarily mean the dilution of 


authority. 
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For instance, you may have an area that involves 2 or 3 States 
which are in a large reclamation area. Let us take the situation of 
Arizona, Nevada, and California, which has three different separate 
States, but they have a compact, what is known as the southern Colo- 
rado River compact, for the utilization of the waters and power of 
Boulder Dam. 

Now, in that case, it was set up by Federal sanction and by com- 
pliance of the States from the standpoint of making a more efficient 
unit, a common effort. 

I was thinking of using something along that line, that same line, 
as a means of streamlining and making more realistic the areas to be 
protected. 

Dr. Farrman. I believe, sir, it would not have that effect. I am 
very mistrustful about these interstate compacts, because they have 
no State executive power, and we are all agreed that this calls for 
strong execution and administration. 

Civil defense has proceeded very extensively by interstate com- 
pacts—take the very case you quote, Arizona and California—well, 
take the position of Maine. Maine has a notably agricultural popu- 
lation and they are not receiving the benefits that California and 
New York and other thickly populated States are. Now an inter- 
state compact relying upon a sort of articles of confederation may 
leave Arizona sometime in a position where it is not prepared to honor 
these commitments and, takimg Maine—Maine won’t be always pre- 
pared to give and never to get. 

I think, although we have proceeded on that line, I think that is 
an ineffective administrative device for this kind of purpose. 

Mr. Fascetu. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Howtrtetp. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascezu. I would like to clarify something in my mind on this 
point about the target area concept, because this thought keeps recur- 
ring in our hearings. 

Let me envision something within a State and instead of dealing 
with, say, 26 municipalities and 3 counties, you set up a target area 
under civil defense for that, not by an additional body politic with- 
in the State subject to State rules and laws under the governor? 
That is the way I would envision it, like a port of authority, the port 
of New York, and you would have the authority of a regional au- 
thority or target area authority, so you won’t have to deal with 26 
municipalities, you could have 1 authority to take care of this area. 

I am just wondering if that would help or hurt—I am not ready 
to say at this point, but that is what I understand you are thinking 
of. 

Mr. Howtrievp. Under enabling acts, possibly passed by the State. 

At the present time we have been told that the line of communica- 
tion which, as I understand it, goes from the Federal Civil Defense 
to the region and then to a governor and then down to, let us say, the 
city of Chicago, or the city of New York—we have had letters writ- 
ten to us by mayors of cities in which they have said that the exist- 
ing redtape which is involved in that circuitous route prevents them 
from getting information promptly and prevents them from actual- 
ly functioning. 

Many times, they say, they read in a newspaper material which 
they should have received officially and there is an indication in many 
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of these letters from the mayors of these large cities that they want 
to get the word direct from the center of authority which, in this case, 
is the responsibility of the Federal Government. 

Now, do you think that would be desirable? I know it can be 
done by enabling acts in the States, if these regional authorities are 
set up—the reason we are dealing now with the cities by this circuitous 
method is the result, of course, of the law, which places the State 
as the primary contact point with the Federal Government, but do 
you think that it would be more realistic to divide the country up 
into potential target areas and set up an authority in that area un- 
der State law, fitting political subdivisions into the realist pattern of 
today’s weapons. 

Dr. Farman. We now have three different things that we have 
recently spoken of. 

One, Mr. Fascell’s suggestion, in tying together the city and all of 
the peripheral things. 

Mr. ieee: I don’t want the record to appear that it is my sugges- 
tion. 

Dr. Farrman. Well, I hope that 

Mr. Fascet.. I was discussing it. 

Dr. Farrman. Yes. I think that that is a start in the right direc- 
tion, probably. 

In the last Operation Alert, I was in St. Louis and I went out to 
the Civil Defense and I watched it work. 

Now, St. Louis is a city and it is a county, and it happened there 
was complete coordination between General Hardaway, the very able 
director of civil defense in the city, and his colleague in the county 
in the periphery, and they simply worked on the same table and did 
the same things and were getting along pretty happily and that was 
a pretty good arrangement—though that ai be hardly possible in 
Los Angeles, with Pasadena and 

Mr. Howtrtevp. Let us hold it to St. Louis. How about East St. 
Louis across the river in Illinois, was it functioning and coordinated. 

Dr. Farrman. No. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Well, that would be within the area, assuming a 
10 megaton bomb was dropped on St. Louis, they would be in the 
target area, 

Dr. Farrman. Yes, indeed, they were in a bad spot, because the drift 
would be to East St. Louis, and St. Louisans are moving to the west 
as fast as they can go and 

Mr. Howtrrevp. The point I am asking is, and I have no knowledge 
of the immediate problem, were the rest of the cities in that target area 
complex functioning as they should have functioned ? 

Dr. Farrman. What went on in the East Side I don’t know. It 
seems to me what went on in the west side in St. Louis City and 
County, was effectively done. 

Now, a second thing issuing from this discussion : 

Should the Federal Government deal directly with the city? 

I think the better answer to that is “No”, because I recognize how 
strong is this desire on the part of the mayors to bypass the State. 
For instance, you have many cities in States that are largely agricul- 
tural, and it must be very aggravating for the city to have to go to a 
State Government that does not have much concern about civil de- 
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fense. The country farmer members, they are apt not to be much 
interested. 

Nonetheless, if you cut the State out of it, it seems to me that atrophy 
is going to occur in the State; I think it is wrong in principle for 
the Federal agency to deal directly with subordinate entities under 
the State. 

I don’t know how you are going to answer the problem of the mayor 
of Los Angeles, let us say, if he would like to deal directly with the 
United States— are you going to do the same for the mayor of Pasa- 
dena or the mayor of Pomona—— 

Mr. Howrrrerp. All of this complex in the potential target area 
should be organized into some type of authority-—— 

Dr. Farrman. Under the State? 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Yes. 

Dr. Farrman. Well, I think that is fine. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. And if it happens to be two adjoining States, you 
still have got to put it together under the one master evacuation and 
sheltering and dispersal and food and medicine plan, if there is an 
emergency, regardless of the boundary. 

For instance, I have one city in my district, where my congressional 
district goes to the main street on one side and the other side is in 
Mr. Hillings’ district; but in time of a civil defense alert, that city 
functions régardless of the political boundaries, and it seems to me 
we must recognize that political boundaries of cities have no relation 
at all to potential target areas which will receive the impact of these 
megaton weapons. 

Dr. Fatrman. I quite agree. But, as to bypassing the State, I am 
very distrustful of that. 

Mr. Fascetx. I would like to ask a question of the professor, adopt- 
ing the hypothesis of a target area authority, that is, intrastate, is there 
any way the Federal Government can set that up ? 

Dr. Farrman. Intrastate ¢ 

Mr. Fascety. Yes. 

Dr. Farrman. Well, Mr. Fascell, as a matter of power, I would never 
concede that it was not competent for Congress to do anything that is 
necessary for the national defense. I hate—it would be an admission 
that somehow the State is utterly incompetent and Congress has got 
to set this up, would it not ? 

Mr. Fascexy. I am thinking, as a matter of law, whether or not the 
Federal Government could create a body politic within a State. Cer- 
tainly, interstate, I don’t think there is any question about it, of course 
that is purely a legal problem, but I was just wondering—— 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. The Federal Government—I am not suggesting the 
Federal Government do that, but I understand there needs to be a body 
of Federal legislation on the State level if you are going to face this 
thing realistically and I am assuming that all of the people are inter- 
ested in doing a good job and the Federal Government can only go so 
far. 


For instance, in the distribution of Federal school lunches, the Fed- 
eral Government only goes so far and then the State takes over and 
complies with the Federal regulations. area ie ewan? 

Now, it is the same way with all grants-in-aid, highway, housing, 
or any other joint functioning of the Federal Government and the 
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States, there is a meeting of the minds and compliance, mutual com- 
pliance, to obtain a desired result. 

This is the sort of thing I am thinking about, rather than have the 
Federal Government come in and do a job and say, “Here, you’ve got 
to get into line.” 

It isa matter of setting up by the governor of certain areas of hazard, 
from their knowledge of the impact of these weapons and also from 
their knowledge of what constitutes—for instance, in the United 
States, X, Y, and Z cities in the middle of Nebraska, they are not a 
military target, but certainly we might say that the city of Chicago or 
Detroit or Washington, D. C., or Los Angeles, or some other area, we 
could designate those, that they are logically target objectives of the 
enemy. 

Now, we have got them already spotted 

Mr. Fasceiu. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hotirretp. And a potential enemy knows that we have got their 
targets and we know what we are going to do, we know that we are 
going in there and hit certain targets with certain priorities, No. 1 
lg No. 2 priority and so on; and the same applies to us, when 
we are hit by the enemy. 

So, there is no mystery that there are target areas in this country set 
up on the basis of priority and our defenses are being placed around 
those cities, our Nike batteries and things like that, where there is a 
job for the civil defense command to do and protecting it from a mili- 
tary standpoint. 

Well, if you are protecting it from a military standpoint, there are 
several million people living in each one of those target areas or less, 
and it is obvious that there is also a civil defense job to be done at those 
same target areas, because that is where they are going to be hit, if 
they are hit at all, so when you start planning, you take over that 
responsibility. 

The military does not stop at city lines when they designate an area 
as a military target area, they designate the area regardless of what it 
comprises, as being a military area for them to defend and if it trans- 
gresses county, State, or city lines, they pay no attention, because they 
know it is a military objective; and the same thing can be said of the 
civil defense responsibility, that their responsibility lies within a 
certain area which might be stricken and affected by these modern 
weapons. 

It is on that line of thinking that I am asking the questions. 

Dr. Farrman. Yes, sir; and my response would be the importance of 
setting up a type of metropolitan organization is very great, but I am 
very dubious about dealing in such a way that the Federal authority 
bypasses the State; there would be atrophy when you wanted to build 
the State up. I think it is a very dubious device for such very heavy 
work as this kind of operation. 

Mr. Fasceti. Professor, you don’t object, as I understand it, to 
the theory that, as a last resort, under a given factual situation, that 
martial law should or might be imposed ? 

Dr. Farman. Of course. If that is the last or the best way, by all 
means that is the way to take. 

Mr. Fasceit. But you do have a fear and you do object to the idea 
that martial law might be adopted or used as the answer in every 
factual situation ? 
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Dr. Farman. It seems to me that this was seized upon the first 
time that we had hard going and it tended to be standardized and 
dramatized as the main thing, whereas it should be the last resort. 

Mr. Fascetx. And if practices such as Operation Alert continued 
unchallenged, it might set a precedent from which we might never 
deviate ? 

Dr. Fatrman. I am afraid it has happened already. 

Mr. Fascety. It has been 8 months, is it, since that took place? 

Mr. Farrman. The 15th and 16th of June. 

Mr. Fasceizi. And I suppose you have studied and reviewed it? 

Dr. Farrman. It has been 8 months. 

Mr. Fasceti. Do you know whether or not the Attorney General 
has begun or finished on 

Dr. Farman. I don’t know, sir, and I would be very interested to 
find out. 

Mr. Fascertu. That is all IT have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I would like to ask you, Doctor, if you were faced 
with the same set of circumstances that the President was faced with 
in that Operation Alert, what would you have done? 

Dr. Farrman. I would have said, this thing needs a lot of study, 
a lot of improvement, and you people go back and study it and if 
analysis indicated that legislation was needed, I would have further 
legislation 

Mr. Lirscoms. But if you were in an operation trying out the civil- 
defense problem in the maximum of difficulty, I mean, if you were try- 
ing to fulfill your responsibility of seeing that this operation worked 
and protected human welfare, would you have stopped it right in 
the middle of it ? 

Dr. Farrman. I would not have stopped it, but I would have gone 
and studied it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I know, but if martial law was the only thing you 
could have done at that time, would you have stopped the exercise in 
order to put in the limited martial law ? 

Dr. Farman. Well, I would not have done that, no; never, not on 
the first try ; I would have come back and studied it. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Well, for instance—and I don’t know if this is 
part of your records, but I find an unofficial transcript of the Presi- 
dent’s news conference, President Eisenhower’s news conference of 
June 6, 1955 

Mr. Batwan. If I may interrupt, that was supplied by the pro- 
fessor and distributed to the members as background information for 
the hearing. 

Mr. Liescomes. Briefly, the President, as I read it here, and as was 
pointed out in the beginning, was not. informed of any of the 
details of that operation, it came to him as a complete surprise 
and he was informed that 53 of the larger cities of the United States 
had either been destroyed or badly damaged, that the populations 
were fleeing, that there were uncounted dead, and there was great 
fallout all over the country and he says: 

* * * here there was, as I saw it, no recourse except to take charge instantly, 
because, even Congress dispersed from Washington because of a bomb, would 
take some hours to meet, to get together, organize themselves. 

Now, I imagine that, briefly, those were the circumstances he was 
faced with. 
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I believe, perhaps, from the background, the fact was that perhaps 
civilian defense in the various cities was not as well organized or 
functioning as we had either anticipated or hoped for. 

Now, faced with those circumstances, what was the best thing to 
do—and I am taking into consideration your viewpoint on martial 
law—but faced with these circumstances and your need for something 
to be done to complete an exercise, what was the best thing to do? 

Dr. Farrman. Mr. Lipscomb, I believe that the best thing to do 
was to say that this thing has got to be studied a lot better. If that 
total breakdown be true, to begin with, sir—this is building up an 
awful lot of hypotheses about this total breakdown, there was no 
total breakdown as far as I know—I mean, it was purely hypothetical. 
I heard some civil-defense directors suggesting that this was all 
unfounded, even on the basis of the reports that came in, but that 
I don’t know. But I would ask you, why should the President have 
gone into a thing like that utterly unprepared ? 

Now, I don’t want this to become a matter of partisan controversy. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And I don’t intend that. 

Dr. Farrman. I know, sir. I don’t want my response to lend itself 
to that. It seems to me that it would be deplorable if this became a 
partisan controversy, particularly in this year. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What I am asking for is, what would you have done 
under the circumstances I have recited from the press conference? 
Would you have stopped it or would you have let it go along—evi- 
dently, it looked like a pretty bad job. 

Dr. Farrman. Well, martial law did not create a better situation. 
If the organizations in the States, if all of that was bad, declaring 
martial law won’t improve it any, it is still just as bad after you 
get through. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Now, as the result of this particular situation, the 
President recognized that a lot of study had been made on this—— 

Dr. Farrman. That is right. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And he points out, and I am inclined to agree with 
his position, that we have to try these things before we know where 
to go, and he points out that one of the benefits of this particular 
operation and the creation of this limited martial law was to cause 
us to study the problem more deeply. He says, and I can read this 
er: I found it very interesting, because his position is—and if 

may read it into the record, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Hottrrexp. Sure. 

Mr. Lipscoms (reading) : 

Now, because of this unexpected development they handed me, I have asked 
the Attorney General to look through our entire record of precedents from the 
beginning of our Government to see what would be the thing that would do the 
least violence to our form of Government, which would protect the population, 
protect the national decision, and the, let’s say, that particular incident did at 
least have this benefit : To cause us to study more deeply and in a more analytical 
fashion our whole history to see what would be the best thing to do under such 
circumstances, 

Under the theory of Operation Alert and such exercises, this is the 
way we find out, by trial, what is the best thing; isn’t that correct ? 

Dr. Farrman. I quite agree with you, sir, but I would ask this 
question : Why, may I ask, did the President go into this thing utterly 
unprepared with alternatives? 
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It seems to me it is like a general going into an exercise utterly 
unprepared for eventualities, and suddenly he has to make a spot 
decision without the benefit of any previous study. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Well, it is like going into a courtroom with a pre- 
pared case and then your opponent comes up with some factor that. 
your client did not tell you about and you are not prepared for that 
particular problem, and you have not done the research. 

Dr. Farman. There is nothing that happened here that could not 
have been foreseen in advance. They knew how many bombs were 
going to fall and everybody knows if a bomb falls, it is going to kill 
a lot of people—— 

Mr. Lirscoms. But the President didn’t know. 

Dr. Farrman. Why didn’t he? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Because if we were going to be attacked, by a foreign 
government, we would not know how many bombs would fall on spe- 
cific locations at specific times, and he was simulating an actual attack. 

Dr. Farrman. Well, I think it is unrealistic for the President to 
assume, that when this happens it will have to be met by a President 
that has not given the matter any study—— 

Mr. Liescoms. You mean the martial-law study ? 

Dr. Fatrman. No, I mean the study of alternatives. I think it was 
very fine of the President to dramatize this and go up there and all 
that, but it did have the effect that all of the country was going to pay 
very close attention to what happened and what happened was that this 
was a pretty bad siuation. 

Mr. Liescoms. Well, it is good that the country at least found out 
that small portion, it should know 

Dr. Farrman. Perhaps we can agree that it should be better next 
time—but a great national decision, Mr. Lipscomb, perhaps for all 
time, was made by a President who had not thought about it before 
he went there and on the advice of Cabinet officers, who had not 
thought before they went there—it seems to me that we have hit upon 
a great national policy with no staff study by anybody beforehand. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What makes you say a national decision was arrived 
at for all time? 

Dr. Farrman. Well, I don’t know, maybe, if we do better next time— 
but if we postulate for all time that the improvident measure hit 
upon in one instance becomes a pattern thereafter, we have hit upon 
it for all time and 

Mr. Lirscoms. Of course, the President in this release does not indi- 
cate there is a decision for all time. 

Dr. Farrman. I know, and that is my great hope, and I don’t mean 
to be critical of the President. I think he was badly advised. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I mean, it is better that it has been tested, than not 
tested at all 

Dr. Farrman. Let me give you an example—— 

Mr. Lipscoms. And even in the bill you have prepared, you provided 
that the President should be provided—that is it should be provided 
that the President should call these test exercises at any time. 

Dr. Fatrman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Lirescoms. At any time, he can call them. 

Dr. Farrman. Oh, yes, certainly. I think this might be a simple 
and helpful suggestion. 
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Let us suppose in the course of military operations that a general 
hits upon an exercise that is too hard for him, then it is better to 
train him, that is, to take them easy, so you do not ever confront him 
with exercises beyond his capacity; but suppose you suddenly hit 
one that proves to be beyond the commander. 

Now, indubitably, if it is in the field, you would remove him and I 
have read a number of memoirs where a high officer has been removed 
on the spot because he seemed to be unable to lead under those circum- 
stances ; but certainly in training, if he does not prove competent under 
the circumstances, you do not remove him, you work with him so that 
he will be stronger, so that he will be better, and it seems to me that 
that is the thing to be done at the very last alert, where we should have 
gone back and said, “We will try it all over again and see if we can’t 
do it better.” But I would suggest, and it is true, this is all purely 
hypothetical. 

We do not know that civil defense in these cities broke down, we 
don’t. know that that happened at all. 

Mr. Lrescomn. You will never know that in a test exercise. 

Dr. Farrman. No, but I would not expect in the test exercise that 
everything is going to work well, not for the first test. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Phat is a matter of judgment, whoever is running 
the exercise-—— 

Dr. Farman. It isa matter of judgment, yes, sir, but it does seem 
to me that this is only making the best of the worst circumstances that 
we hit upon so far, the promulgation that was drafted by people who 
sit around, as I understand it, by people who stood around and had to 
put it together—it was not anything that had been foreseen. 

Read Mr. Burgess’ testimony here [indicating document]. There 
is nothing in defense that was prepared for this outcome. It is all 
in here [indicating document], that it had not been foreseen as an 
eventuality. 

Mr. Liescoms. Well, I think that maybe that is recognized, but 
what I am trying to find out is, what would you have done? 

Would you yourself personally, knowing all of the factors involved, 
and I know of your personal feelings toward martial law, but what 
would you have done with an exercise of national importance going on? 

Dr. Farman. I think what I would have done, sir—— 

Mr. Lrescoms. And say that you went there not as prepared as you 
would have liked to have been. 

Dr. Farman. I think I would—of course, I would always try to be 
prepared. 

r. Lrpscoms. Well, of course—— 

Dr. Farman. Well, this was not a thing that suddenly arose, it 
was planned for months. 

I would endeavor to be prepared and have a staff prepared for 
every eventuality. This is like tactical exercises for training troops: 
if they or I or all of us were unprepared when the exercise came 
off and it proved to be something of a fiasco, I would have said, 
“Major, your battalion fell down, and I confess that I fell down, we 
have got to practice this until we get better”—— 

Mr. Larscoms. Well, I am not talking about the Army now. Let 
us talk about the civilian population. 

Dr. Farrman. Well, of course, that was not affected, there was no 
movement of civilian—— 
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Mr. Lresooms. I mean the civil-defense people. 

Dr. Farrman. Oh, yes. Well, I think that for training purposes, 
the analogy holds good 

Mr. Lipscoms. If everything is well, if as far as civil defense is 
concerned, if it had been built up to the point where it was eflicient 
and effectively operated, which may not be the case today, your op- 
position to martial law is well taken. But if the civil defense, if 
the civilian end of it falls down, I think we have to have something to 
fall back on, as you well pointed out yourself. 

Dr. Farrman. As a last extremity; but, Mr. Lipscomb, it is inher- 
ent by the nature of it that this is something new, these civil-defense 
people are going to fall on their faces the first time, and the second 
time and the third time and the fourth time, you have got to keep 
working. This is a tremendous undertaking. 

The remedy, it seems to me, is to go back and try it over again and 
then all over again, and not junk the whole thing and start jumping 
anew 

Mr. Lirscoms. Well, your point is, right now, that you hope that 
some good will come out of the declaration of this ¢ 

Dr. Fatrman. I do. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And that is my hope, too, and I feel it was worth 
trying at this time, at least that is my opinion, I would rather try 
it, rather than have the operation fall on its face. 

Dr. Farrman. Of course, you realize that here [indicating on chart], 
as far as these people being utterly unprepared, they didn’t know 
where things were going to happen—I think nothing could have 
fallen flatter 

Mr. Liescome. As far as the attack is concerned, they did not know 
where it was going to happen, and you say they should be prepared 
for any eventuality 

Dr. Fatrman. Well, if these people over here [indicating on 
chart] and these people here [indicating | were utterly unprepared for 
this type of thing and if these folks over here [indicating] were un- 
prepared, how far less prepared were these people here [indicating] ¢ 

Mr. Rrenitman. Well, I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, whether the 
professor can speak with authenticity for the Defense Department, 
that they were utterly unprepared to deal or cope with it 

Dr. Farrman. Mr. Riehlman, I never—I might correct. “utterly 
unprepared” 

Mr. Rrentman. Well I think that is a very broad statement, Pro- 
fessor, and I do not want to challenge your knowledge, but I do 
question it when you say that if this situation was thrown in their 
hands, they were utterly unprepared and would have practically fallen 
on their faces, the same as the civilian defense program. You are 
intimating a pretty broad statement and I don’t know if you can 
really back that up. 

Dr. Farrman. Well, I have no doubt this is not an Army function 
I have sketched in here [indicating], the Civil Defense Staff Section, 
because I believe it virtually does not exist—there may be somebody 
there, let us say at this level [indicating], say the Sixth Army out 
in San Francisco. 

I mean, if you had gone to the Presidio the day before this and 
said, “Where are the people who are going to take over the adminis- 
tration of all that vast area of the Sixth Army; where are the staff 
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officers who are going to transmit all of these directives that come 
down to the State government”—I don’t believe that you would have 
found three officers whose function it would be to do that kind of 
operation. 

Mr. Rimutman. Well, is it not true, though, that every one of the 
services within the continental United States certainly have plans of 
their own in case of an emergency, for evacuation and transportation 
and for every other activity that pertains to their own field? 

Dr. Farrman. I take it they do, sir. 

Mr. Rreniman. Well, certainly—— 

Mr. Houirietp. But that pertains to military personnel, it does not 
pertain to the civilian population. 

Mr. Rireuutman. I understand, but 

Dr. Farman. It may perhaps be helpful to tell you that the time 
before the last one, I attended that at San Francisco and I made quite 
a study there of Admiral Cook’s operation in the city of San Francisco 
and then I went across the bay to the California third region, quite 
a study. 

At ees Cook’s San Francisco operation, there was one officer, 
a captain, and I went over and asked him, “What are you here for, 
Captain ?” 

He said, “I am here for this kind of civil affairs operation; the 
Presidio is part of the great area of San Francisco and there are a lot 
of things we would have to do, and I am here for that.” 

Now, the Army was there to do only those th:ngs that corresponded 
to fire, that kind of thing, to the comparable activities right outside 
the gate, in the city of San Francisco, shifting fire equipment back 
and forth and that kind of thing, and I asked, “You are not here to 
represent the Sixth Army in relation to civil”—and he said, “Oh, 
no, we are here in the area of r 

Mr. Rreutman. Well, I am not satisfied that if this problem were 
thrust upon the Defense Department that they are not prepared to 
do something effective about it. 

Dr. Farman. That day, you mean, sir? 

Mr. Rreuitman. Yes. 

Dr. Farrman. Well 

Mr. Rizrutman. Well, let us get the record clear. Maybe you or I, 
neither one, is qualified to speak as to what the Defense Department 
can do and will be able to do—I am not sure that I am and I am not 
satisfied that you are qualified to speak for the Defense Department. 

Dr. Farman. I would not speak for them officially, sir, certainly. 

Mr. Riruiman. No. 

Dr. Fairman. There is over there in the Department of the Army 
a civil-affairs staff and I am acquainted with some of those officers 
whose function it is primarily related to the preparation of plans 
for overseas occupation problems, it is not 

Mr. Rreutman. Well, I would conclude, Mr. Chairman, by this 
that it is awfully easy for me and it is awfully easy for anyone else to 
play the quarterback’s position after something has happened, but 
when we put ourselves in the quarterback position when they are 
calling the play, it is an entirely different situation and I think we 
ought to take those things into consideration. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If I might ask a question. No, would the Defense 
Department have been able on that day to have carried out its func- 
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tions, determine how many men they had under arms in continental 
United States, how many officers, and how many of those people 
would have been killed in this attack. As a police matter, how far 
would they have been from the area that would have been bombed, and 
how fast could they have gotten their people there, and how many 
people would it have taken just to have policed the area, then we 
should ask them what the ew about the water connections, the 
power connections and so forth and so on, of all of those cities, and 
how they could have supplied alternates, and if they had plans for 
that. It would be very interesting—— 

Mr. Houirrevp. And how many men they had assigned to that par- 
ticular mission. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Mr. Hortrietp. All of these military people in time of emergency 
have missions to perform, and most of those missions, as I understand 
it, are military and do not relate to the civilians, they relate, for 
instance, to the embarking of troops and putting men in a state of 
mobility and getting their equipment ready to move to the point of 
attack, and that sort of thing, rather than to the primary effort of 
protecting civilian population. 

I think that this is one of the things that we can find out by ques- 
tioning the military, as to just how many people they had in this 
department and what were their functions and how many were as- 
signed and whether they were assigned to help the civilian defense, the 
evacuation or treatment or feeding of civilians and so forth. I think 
that is a matter that we can find out by questioning the military. 

I would like to have the opportunity of asking one question of 
Dr. Fairman. Do you know wliether any of the governors declared 
martial law? 

Dr. Famman. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Either before or after? 

Dr. Farman. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Hottrieip. We have been, the staff has been informed that the 
Governor of Alabama did. 

Dr. Farman. He may have—— 

Mr. Ho.irietp. He had declared martial law in the State of Ala- 
bama before the President declared martial law in the Nation. 

Dr. Famman. There is one additional suggestion, if I may, very 
briefly—the Department of the Army, the Sixth Army or the First 
Army—there will be a table of organization and you can find out 
how many officers were assigned to civil affairs functions that they 
had on the 15th of June. 

Mr. Houtrretp. And what type of civil affairs functions? 

Mrs. Grirritus. Would they know how many of their people were 
supposed to have participated as military people in this exercise? 
Would they know if those men would have had duties that could not 
have been related to civil defense? 

Mr. Hotirtevp. I suppose they would. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. Then would it be proper to ask just how these 
people could have been transported to places where they were needed 
and how many of their cars would be out of commission that day, and 
how many of their railroads would likely be out of commission? 
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Mr. Fasceru. I think that all of this information, a parently, 
would be of interest, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to ask the pro- 
fessor on this proposition : 

Assuming « state of facts which made it absolutely essential for 
the President to declare martial law, does it make any difference 
whether the Department of Defense was ready or not ? 

Dr. Farman. It makes this difference—you made an assumption, 
a hypothesis 

Mr. Fascett. That is right. 

Dr. Farman. That it was absolutely necessary. Well, whatever 
is absolutely necessary must be done. 

Mr. Fascext. All right, then, we have to quarrel upon the hypothe- 
sis upon which the President took his action. Then, if that is true, 
do I understand you correctly to say that the President in Operation 
Alert should never have been presented with the hypothetical facts 
which required him to take the action that he took? 

Dr. Farrman. I don’t know what the answer to that question is, it 
takes a hypothetical thing—I want to be responsive, but I don’t quite 
know. I do suggest that there are alternatives, and one was not to 
do it that way but to rely upon the civil authorities, and I suppose 
that the attractiveness of one was weighed against the attractiveness 
of the other and a choice was made—— 

Mr. Fascetu. That is entirely possible, Professor, and I have no 
quarrel with that; but when you say there are alternatives, you are 
assuming a state of facts, right? 

Dr. Farman. Surely. 

Mr. Fascerx. All right. Now, I am assuming another state of 
facts. , STE 

I am assuming a state of facts as I interpret this thing correctly, 
which is that martial law is mandatory, so therefore, he invoked it 

Dr. Farrman. Well, if it is mandatory 

Mr. Fascety. All right, you say it was not mandatory in that situa- 
tion, that there was some other action that could be taken, and there- 
fore, you quarrel with the hypothesis on which the President acted. 

Dr. Farrman. Well, on the assumption that it must be done; yes, 
sir 

Mr. Fascetn. Right, and that is where I got lost, Mr. Chairman, 
and where I would like to go back for a moment. — 

In order that we may properly analyze this thing, what were the 
stated facts, briefly, upon which this thing took place and 

Mr. Hotirtetp. They are enumerated in the whereases. 

Mr. Fascet. I think not 

Mr. Hotirtecp. That there were 53 cities destroyed and 

Mr. Fasceu. It does not say that in the whereases. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. I think it does. Where does it state it? Let us 


read the whereases : 

Whereas the United States have been subjected to attack and unprecedented 
destruction of life and property— 

Mr. Fascritu. That is very important, right there, those few words 
are very important to the hypothesis of this exercise. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp (reading) : 


Whereas it is necessary that there be a minimum of interference with the 
primary missions of the Armed Forces for the defense of the United States; and 
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Whereas it is impossible under present circumstances for the governors of the 
several States to meet national requirements by the imposition of State martial 
law because of the necessity to mobilize all of the Nation’s resources at once for 
war and to transport men and material across State lines in order to provide 
relief for the stricken areas— 

Now, I will supplement that by his discussion with the press, where 
he said that he had been given the information that 53 cities —— 

Mr. Fascetx. I understand that, but the hypotheses of the exercise 
are not set forth in the whereases of the proclamation ; am I correct ? 

Dr. Farrman. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Fasceti. All right. Getting back to my original question, 
which is, What were the hypotheses of these exercises ; what given state 
of facts was presented ? 

Dr. Famman. Of course, I don’t have all of those with me but—— 

Mr. Fascexx. All right, just generally speaking, because I am in- 
clined to agree with your conclusion, but I am trying to find out if I 
may stay with them. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. It may help to read the transcript of the press con- 
ference of July 6 where he says, in part that he was suddenly told 
that 53 of the major cities of the United States had either been de- 
stroyed, and so on, and that it would take Congress some hours to 
meet and organize themselves—it seems to me that we have gone into a 
discussion of whether the President was justified in declaring martial 
law or not, and it seems to me if I had been faced with the same 
circumstances that the President was faced with, I might have been 
inclined to do just exactly what he did and I certainly have no criti- 
cism of the fact he declared martial law at that time, but—and I also 
agree with Mr. Lipscomb—but, now that it has been done, it seems 
to me that now is the time for us to study the impact of it and decide 
whether it would be a wise thing to do in the future, and I think that 
we can do that without pushing the President into the position of be- 
ing either wise or unwise. 

Mr. Fascetn. Well, I was not trying to do that 

Mr. Houirrevp. I know you haven’t, but I think our general discus- 
sion has been that we are criticizing the President. I think, as I said 
at the beginning of this meeting, that this is an important problem, and 
we don’t have to go back as to why it was done in a practice test, I 
think that what we have got to find out is, if the Army is now proceed- 
ing on this as a pattern, are they prepared to organize and take over in 
case such things are done in the future, and what kind of an organiza- 
tion have they had in the past, what has been their attitude? __ 

The doctor says that their attitude in the past was that they did not 
want any part of the civilian defense, other than their own part, which 
was to preserve their own striking power and ability. 

Now, if they are going to have this problem of civil defense dumped 
into their laps by the declaration of martial law, then it becomes very 
important, what ey are going to do about it. 

r. Fascetx. And it also becomes important, Mr. Chairman, to get 
back to this point, that if this Operation Alert exercise has been a 
ere whether formal or informal, or otherwise, upon which we 

ave based some inquiry, and if the Defense Department is going to 

r up something to take over, then it becomes also important to 
etermine what gave rise to a bad hypothetical situation. 

Dr. Fatrman. May I clarify my own position, Mr. Chairman ? 
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I did not come here to criticize the President. I have only sought 
truthfully to respond to questions you asked me and therefore, I 
responded truthfully. If you will read my testimony, it is not 
intended to be critical. 

Mr. Houirtetp. We know you testified in good faith. 

Dr. Farman. Well, no doubt of my good faith, but it was also 
responsive to your questions. 

Mr. Houirmetp. We may agree or disagree on some of the things, but 
we certainly have no implication that you have done something wrong. 

Mr. Fascevz. I would like to ask something 

Mr. Larscoms. Mr. Chairman, what I was driving at was exactly the 
way you put it, which in my opinion was very fine, I had read all of the 
factors that the President was faced with and I tried to organize in my 
own mind, with what little 1 know about it, what would I have done in 
the face of such circumstances, and that is why I asked an authority on 
that same subject, and that is why I brought this whole discussion up. 

Dr. Farman. I fully understand that. 

Mr. Liescoms. And I am impressed with what he was faced with, 
and I could imagine, trying to put myself in his position, that I would 
try a similar action a 

Dr. Fatrman. May I say one more thing about everybody knowing 
what would happen in this exercise ¢ 

I have this [indicating document] where it says that there were 53 
major cities destroyed, and so on. I thought that everybody knew 
what would happen after atomic attack—maybe not 53 cities, maybe 
52 or maybe 50 or 

Mr. Howirireip. Well, we don’t know, of course, we make mis- 
takes—— 

Dr. Fatrman. I thought that everybody knew that—well, it says, 
“There were uncounted dead,” I suppose everybody knew that there 
would be a lot of dead and that they would be uncounted. 

And it says that “there was a great fallout over the country”—well, 
I thought that everybody knew that there would be a great fallout. 

Now I suggest that it would be necessary to see the thousands and 
thousands of reports that came over the wires, and I suggest that this 
action was taken without a realistic appraisal of what indeed was 
reported—I don’t know if there was any breakdown of the civilian 
administration that was reported ; of course, I have not seen all of these 
things from every unit, but I wonder if there ever was a concession that 
there was a breakdown of civilian authority 

Mr. Fascetu. Well, then, as I understand you, Professor, what yeu 
are saying is that the invocation of martial law in the situation is so 
serious that even when we are playing games at it, we should not 
invoke it? 

Dr. Farrman. Exactly, not unless we are prepared for it, and that 
we could not do any better by trying harder. 

Mr. Larscoms. Mr. Chairman, are we going to another subject ? 

Mr. Houirreip, Well, I was preparing to adjourn. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I was going to ask, Mr. Chairman, what is the sig- 
nificance of chart No. 1; does it conform to your suggested amendment ? 

Dr. Farrman. That, Mr. Lipscomb, was prepared not for you, and 
I feel apologetic to present it to the Congressmen ; it was prepared for 
a lecture to the Judge Advocate General’s school. Many of the officers 
are young officers and it was to present the enormous extent of civil 
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functions and to show dramatically what a large thing it is, to take 
over government. 

Mr. Liescoms. May I ask why there are no lines between Congress 
and the President, between the governor and legislation and the mayors 
and the city council ? 

Dr. Farman. No lines—— 

Mr. Lipscoms. Connecting lines. 

Dr. Farrman. Mr. Lipscomb, I am nota licensed chart drawer ; this 
is ye my homemade effort. I know that some people are very skill- 
full in drawing lines straight, but I—— 

Mr. Lirscoms. Well, I was thinking in terms of the civil defense, 
the relationship between the Congress and the President and the gov- 
ernor and the legislation and the mayor and the city council. 

Dr. Farrman. I meant, sir, only to show by these blocks what the 
major entities were. You will see it is just a typical county, a typical 


city. 

Mr. Fascetu. Excuse me. I understood you to say that the chart 
explained the idea that in civil government you started with the peo- 
ple and it flowed to the top, and the military governments flows from 
the top to the bottom. 

Dr. Farrman. Yes. I want to emphasize that those red lines sug- 
gest the kind of citizens that write letters—they write to members of 
the city council, members of the legislature. They write to Members 
of Congress. I suppose you could hear from members of the State 
legislatures in some States and from the governors—and they write 
to the President. 

Those are just drawn there at random to suggest the tremendous 
response that would go up from the people of the United States. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I thought it had significance as to organizational 
structure. 

Dr. Farrman. No,sir. It isa very crude, homemade affair. But I 
would want to express this, I think, that if you look at this thing 
entirely in terms of compulsion and ignore the great reality, that we 
must inspire the great mass of people to carry on—and that is a very, 
very difficult task, and it seems to me that it hangs essentially on the 
President—— 

Mr. Larscoms. He must inspire them to prepare. 

Dr. Farrman. Yes; in advance, but also after it happens, to carry 
on, and I think that the institution of Army rule upon the country 
tends to dampen all of these incentives on the part of individuals. 

Mr. HotirreLp. Dr. Fairman, we appreciate very much the time you 
have given us and the charts you have eet ht here. As you say, they 
might be amateurish, but I think that they help us to understand what 
this great problem is and I am glad you brought them along and I 
appreciate very much your testimony this morning, sir. 

Dr. Farrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. I would like to announce that Dr. John Von Neu- 
mann, who was scheduled to appear this afternoon, will be unable to 
come because of illness. Therefore, we will not be able to have him 
before us—some later time, possibly. 

I would like to ask the subcommittee to stay for just a few minutes, 
if they will, for some executive business. 

(Whereupon, at 1:25 p. m., the subcommittee retired into executive 
session. ) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1956 


Hovses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscoMMITTEE oN Minrrary Operations 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 9 a. m., in room 219, House Office Build- 

ings Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the erenentanee) presiding. 
resent: Representatives Holifield (chairman), Fascell, Griffiths, 
Riehlman, and Lipscomb. 

Also present: Michael Balwan, staff director; Herbert Roback, 
director of investigations; James Eckhart, assistant counsel; Earl 
Morgan, investigator; Robert McElroy, investigator; and Carey 
Brewer, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. 

Mr. Houirretp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Howirretp. We are honored today to have the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff with us as a witness, and we want to particularly 
express our appreciation not only for his being here as a witness on 
this important matter which pertains to legislation placed before this 
subcommittee, but we also want to thank him for coming at an earlier 
hour that usual because of certain conditions which make it necessary 
for us to call this meeting at 9 o’clock. 

Admiral Radford, you are aware of the legislation which is before 
this subcommittee. It has been brought to your attention, and I 
understand you have a prepared statement which you desire to make. 

Would you like to proceed at this time to present your prepared 
statement on the legislation, sir? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotrrteitp. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF ADM. ARTHUR RADFORD, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman and members of the Military 
Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, I appreciate this opportunity, which is my first, to appear be- 
fore your committee to takes the all-important subject of civil 
defense. 

It is my understanding that you now have two resolutions before 
your committee for consideration. One of these, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 98, would constitute the Federal Civil Defense Administration as 
an executive Department of the Federal Government headed by a 
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Secretary who would have membership in the National Security Coun- 
cil. The second, House Concurrent Resolution No. 108, would estab- 
lish within the Department of Defense a civilian department to be 
known as the Department of Civil Defense; this Department would 
have equa] rank with the existing military departments. Under the 
Secretary of this new Department there would be a Chief of Staff of 
Civil Defease who would be a civilian and a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that it would be inappropriate for me to 
comment on House Joint Resolution 98 and for that reason have lim- 
ited my comments to the organizational changes proposed in House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 108, 

It is my opinion that the concept expressed in the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950, which established the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, is the correct one. This act expresses the policy that 
civil defense for the protection of life and property in the United 
States shall be guided and coordinated by the Federal RPA spree 
but that responsibility for civil defense shall be vested in the severa 
States and their political subdivisions. 

Under Public Law 364, enacted in the last session of the Congress 
the States now have a means whereby they can provide unlimi 
State forces, in organized units, and not subject to Federal call, for 
fire fighting, rescue work, medical care, and the like. The State 
defense forces thus authorized could be trained and preassigned to 
civil-defense tasks in specific localities with the assurance that the 
units would be available when the need for its services is greatest. 
Only a few of the States, notably California, Texas, Ohio, and Indiana 
have made progress in developing this great potentiality. However, 
all of the States can do a great deal more and the Federal Govern- 
ment should assist them to develop these essential domestic forces. 
Trained in survival techniques and com of individuals not eligi- 
ble for service in the Armed Forces, State defense forces can well 
mean the difference between organized recovery and chaos in coping 
with mass panic, dislocation, and serious refugee problems. It is 
my opinion that the several States should vigorously exploit Public 
Law 364 in establishing State defense forces. 

In any planning for emergency military support of civil-defense 
operations we must remember that in case of war, the war objectives 
of the United States can be gained only by employment of the main 
war effort offensively against the enemy. Th order to make available 
the maximum force for offensive employment we can commit to 
defensive employment only that portion of our total force which is 
necessary to provide a reasonable degree of protection for the essential 
elements of the warmaking capacity. 

The military services must depend primarily upon civil agencies 
for maintenance at home of internal security and for mitigation of 
the effects of enemy action, except within military installations or 
facilities. However, under enemy created disaster conditions coupled 
with inadequate civil capability the military services will provide 
emergency support, as aie le, consistent with the execution of 
their primary missions; I feel that military assistance to civil-defense 
agencies must be rendered on a basis where Armed Forces do not 
become so involved or so completely responsible that they cannot be 
speedily redirected into military action against the enemy. 
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The primary mission of our Armed Forces is to fight and defeat 
the enemy by offensive action anywhere, anytime, and under any cir- 
cumstances. This mission is so comprehensive and vitally important 
as to make highly undesirable the assignment of any additional di- 
versionary functions and responsibilities, such as civil defense, to the 
Department of Defense. t 

aintenance of the security of the United States and preservation 
of its institutions involves the flexible and mutually ——— appli- 
cation of military, political, and economic actions by the various 
executive departments of the Federal Government. These actions 
and necessary programs to carry them out must be coordinated and 
integrated to reinforce one another but not to the extent of amalgama- 
tion of those departments or Federal agenices concerned. A measure 
of balanced functional responsibility must be retained in the organi- 
zation for national security. 

The overstrengthening and centralization of civil defense authority 
in the Department of Defense could create a feeling of complacency, 
acceptance, and satisfaction at local levels and consequently a lessen- 
ing 1n effort at the very point where strong civil defense means are 
immediately required in event of attack. A tremendous capacity for 
civil defense assistance exists across this Nation in local, State, and 
private resources, in addition to comparatively meager Federal capa- 
bilities. These are the very means which are most accessible to disaster 
areas and whose use should be coordinated at local level. 

There is one other point I would like to make in connection with the 
proposal to place the responsibility for civil defense within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Both the Department of Defense and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration are consumer organizations and in time 
of war would be in competition for the Nation’s limited resources. 
This is recognized and under the present organization the Office of 
Defense Mobilization is constituted the arbiter between civil and mili- 
tary requirements. If the proposals set forth in House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 were adopted then the Secretary of Defense would 
become the arbiter between the Department of Civil Defense, whose 
primary mission is defensive and passive, and the military depart- 
ments, whose primary missions are offensive. In my opinion the Secre- 
tary of Defense should not be placed in such a position. There is the 
danger that this would detract from the offensive role now assigned to 
the De artment of Defense. There is the other danger that the role 
of Civil Defense would become unduly subordinated. 

The ultimate military objectives in war are the destruction of the 
enemy’s armed forces and his will to fight. Offensive military action 
is the most effective means by which these objectives may be achieved, 
once war is initiated. Collateral with offensive action is, of course, 
maintenance of our own national will and physical means to fight 
through effective military continental defense programs and a strong 
effective civil defense organization. 

Accordingly, the Department of Defense recognizes and supports 
the need to: (a) Support civilian leadership in civil defense. (5) 
Help in the buildup oF civilian capabilities for effective civil defense 
programs. (c) Devise ways and means whereby, under present organi- 
zational arrangements, the Department of Defense can work in closer 
partnership with the civil authorities to produce a greater pattern of 
strength. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, for the reasons which I have outlined 
above, I recommend against the approval of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 108. 

Mr. Houiriretp. Thank you very much, Admiral Radford, for that 
very fine statement. 

I would like to say that this committee views the legislation which 
is before us of different kinds completely objectively. The committee 
itself is not sponsoring as a committee any of this legislation. We are 
seeking to find the answers which are involved in the questions which 
are presented to us because of that legislation. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrreip. I would also like to say that the subcommittee has 
sent to the mayors of our principal metropolitan areas and the gov- 
ernors of all of our States questionnaires in regard to different civilian 
defense problems and it might be of interest to know that five gov- 
ernors commented on the resolutions which were sent them and some 
of the correspondence at least indicated they were not prepared to 
comment on the subcommittee letter of questions. However, of the 
20 governors who commented on civil defense, 7 governors favored 
placing civil defense within the Department of Defense, or making it 
a fourth arm of the service. The mayors of 24 critical target areas 
commented directly on the questions contained in our letter, and 16 
addressed themselves to the resolutions. 

Eight of these favored House Concurrent Resolution 108. Of the 
scientific and business group 37 of them responded to our letter and 8 
commented on the resolutions. Four of these groups favored placing 
civil defense in the Department of Defense. 

I have here this morning extracts from the letters of the Governors 
of Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Maine, Minnesota, South Carolina, and 
the Oklahoma civil defense director, speaking for the Governor. 

We also have pertinent comments of mayors for Portsmouth, Va.; 
Norfolk, Va.; St. Paul, Minn.; Portland, Oreg.; South Bend, Ind.; 
Worcester, Mass.; New Orleans, La.; Los Angeles, Calif.; and Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Now, all of these mayors favored placing the Civil Defense Agency 
in the Department of Defense. It is because of this widespread belief 
among many of the leading governors and mayors that it should 
be in the Department of Defense that we are particularly indebted to 
you for your testimony. We understand that your testimony is the 
testimony or represents the policy of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
their thinking on this subject, as well as your own personal thinking. 

Admiral Raprorp. I did not discuss it with the Chiefs because I did 
not have an opportunity, but I would say that I am sure they would 
agree with me. 

Mr. Hotirrenp. Has this been the traditional position of the De- 
partment of Defense, that they feel civil defense should be a matter 
of civilian responsibility ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. That is, rather than a military responsibility ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Has there been any change in that policy that you 
know of recently ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Not that I know of; no, sir. 
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Mr. Houir1etp. There are several things that I wish to question you 
about in order to clarify the record as to the meaning of your 
testimony. 

In the fourth paragraph on page 1 of your prepared statement you 
state: 

It is my opinion that the concept expressed in the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, which established the Federal Civil Defense Administration, is the cor- 
rect one. 


You go on to say: 


This act expresses the policy that civil defense for the protection of life and 
property in the United States shall be guided and coordinated by the Federal 
Government, but that responsibility for civil defense shall be vested in the 
several States and their political subdivisions. 

It is on that point that I wish to question you, and I have particular 
reference to the word “responsibility.” 

But that responsibility for civil defense shall be vested in the several States 
and their political subdivisions. 

Now, what do you mean by the word “responsibility”? Do you 
mean responsibility for planning, for financing, and for participation ? 

Admiral Raprorp. It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that 
under this law the responsibility for action actually taken in con- 
nection with civil defense is a matter for the several States through 
their governors, and their State organizations. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administrator does furnish overall plan- 
ning \.hich can be accepted or rejected, as desired, by these various 
State governments. 

The Federal Government does finance certain parts of the civil de- 
fense program and I presume there would be no objection on the 
part of the States, if they financed more of it, but that still does not 
change the basic organization as I understand it. 

Mr. Horirretp. Well, let us take, for example, the complex of a 
large metropolitan area such as Chicago or Detroit or Los Angeles. 
Most of those cities have quite a number of small cities surrounding 
them practically continguous and almost a part of the main city. 
In the case of Los Angeles I think we have 10 or 15 municipalities 
around it. We also have a county area which represents another 
political subdivision. 

Is it your concept that each one of those political subdivisions should 
be responsible for the civil defense planning for this particular area? 

Admiral Raprorp. No. Well, I say “no” but the States 

Mr. Hotirtetp. The law places it there now but we are talking 
about a possible revision of the law. 

Admiral Raprorp. As I understand it the Governor of the State 
of California would make the decisions as to the organization down at 
that level and it is my understanding that he has the authority to 
make whatever arrangements are necessary for the cooperation be- 
tween municipalities in an area such as Los Angeles. The State has 
the authority in that connection which the Federal Government does 
not have. 

Mr. Houtrirerp. The State has a varying degree of authority ac- 
cording to the type of State civil defense act which has been passed. 
However, would you consider an attack upon the city of Detroit—a 
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nuclear attack—as an attack upon the city of Detroit or the State of 
Michigan or an attack upon the United States if it should occur? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I would consider it an attack upon the 
United States, but that is from a different point of view, and a dif- 
ferent aspect of the problem. 

4 eee It would, of course, be an attack on all three; would 
it not 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. Do you believe that individual cities or county or 
States in some instances, as in the thickly populated areas such as New 
England where some States are very small, that any of those subdivi- 
sions would completely encompass the impact of a nuclear attack with 
weapons such as the one that was exploded in 1954? f 

Admiral Raprorp, Mr. Chairman, I really believe that statewide 
handling of emergencies such as the Civil Defense Act contemplates 
is a minimum arrangement, 

In other words the organization should at least cover a State and 
the governor of the State should be able to control the organization 
and make the necessary coordinating arrangements between munici- 
palities and towns in the State. 

I am not certain how this has to be done and in my opinion it is not 
material to the question of these two types of organization in Wash- 
ington; somehow or other there remains the larger problem of coor- 
dination between States which in my opinion is not satisfactory. 
Take, for example, the city of Washington. Its civil defense planning 
in certain aspects is involved with the States of Maryland and Vir- 
gia. Each has to make arrangements that are satisfactory to the 
others. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. It would be desirable for them to but under the 
present law they do not have to do it. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. What I meant was that this is 
the biggest question and the biggest gap we have now. 

Mr. Renbwie. That is the point we are trying to get to in this 
discussion and that point is: Well, remembering the testimony of Dr. 
Libby for instance before this committee in which he said that a 
weapon in the 10 megaton range, a nuclear weapon in the 10 megaton 
range would create complete destruction over an area of 300 square 
miles and the pattern of lethal radioactivity over a pattern of some 
7,000 square miles, so that we see we are faced with weapons the im- 
pact of which we have not conceived of before. The effect of those 
weapons would transcend city, county, and State lines, would it not? 

Admiral Raprorp. The larger weapons; yes. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. The larger weapons, that was his testimony before 
this committee, that a weapon of this type and he gave us the figures 
that I am quoting to you. 

Admiral Raprorp. I think he was maximizing it; certainly he 
wasn’t minimizing it. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. As to whether he was maximizing it or not? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t think that is particularly germane to the 
problem we were talking about. 

Mr. Hoirtevp. Let’s not discuss the minimizing and maximizing it, 
because things can be done to maximize it even greater than that and 
things can be done to minimize it less than that as you know. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 
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Mr. Houtrtetp. Just taking his record at its face value and he is a 
reputable witness and can be relied on, does that not pose a problem 
in civil defense such as we have never had before the advent of that 
type of a weapon? : 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that it is not solely the weapons, 
but the delivery systems that are causing the trouble. We could have 
had some very bad situations in World War II, if we had been a little 
closer to the enemy or had he been able to fly over this country. 

Mr. Hottrtexp. It is a combination of the delivery system and the 
weapon ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. But we are facing the possibility of breakthroughs 
in case attack does come on our principal cities and if that break- 
through does occur with that type of weapon, are we not faced with 
many problems such as the Seneenene of political boundaries by 
these new weapons which we were never faced with before? 

Admiral Raprorp. I believe that in World War II the States co- 
operated in a way in which they won’t cooperate in normal peacetime. 
After Pearl Harbor there were a number of temporary arrangements 
for civil defense made in this country between States that were quite 
satisfactory ; they did it under the pressure of fear that there might 
be some difficulties. 

They probably would do it again. 

Mr. Houirretp. Without getting into that phase of it, we realize 
that we have had several years of time to prepare before. I do not 
mean to imply that the same time for preparation and the same safety 
from intercontinental attack will obtain in the next war as it did in 
the past. 

Admiral Raprorp. No, I don’t think so, not in a global war. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Therefore, we are not going to be faced with the 
time to build up either our military mobilization or our civilian de- 
fense group that we were allowed before. Is that not true? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think we have to have arrangements that will 
work right away. 

Mr. Ficssieein In other words we have to have a strong military 
force in being, do we not, in being? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes,and wedo. That is our policy. 

Mr. Howirretp. That’s right, we should have a strong civil defense 
organization in being. 

dmiral Raprorp. That’s right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. To the best of your knowledge we do not have a 
strong civil defense organization in being at this time, do we? 

Admiral Raprorp. All over the country, I mean, nationwide. 


Mr. Hourrretp. That’s what I’m talking about. 

Admiral Raprorp, No, it varies a great deal. 

Mr, Hourrterp. It varies. Let us take the 50 critical metropolitan 
target areas. Would you say that any of those 50 target areas have 
what you would call an effective civilian defense at this time which 
would protect the some 70 million mous that reside in those areas in 


the case of an all-out nuclear air attack by a first-rate airpower nation ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I am really not too familiar with the details; 
however, I would s: y that the answer is that probably none of them 
has at this time a fully adequate civil-defense program. 
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Some are better than others. There is some difference of opinion 
as to just what probably should be done and for that reason action 
hasn’t been taken. 

Mr. Hottrrexp. It is because of this situation that we have requested 
that you come here this morning and answer these questions. Do you 
believe that it is possible to perfect a civil-defense master plan for a 
target area complex containing as it will many political subdivisions 
without strong Federal leadership based on the record that we have to 
date of the action on these cities in these complex target areas? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say it is possible but it is not likely. 

Mr. Houirtevp. It has not occurred, has it? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Do you think it is likely to occur under a voluntary 
program or participation by civilians? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think in a large measure the organization will 
have to be professional and full time up to a certain point and also 
there will fave to be a lot of voluntary participation under any 
system. 

oer we agree that there must be voluntary participation to the 
fullest extent obtainable. 

Mr. Hotirretp. But my question again goes directly to the point 
and this would involve Federal legislation and State legislation and 
it is based on this premise that if police regulations can be used to 
direct traffic and enforce sanitation laws in a city, is it unreasonable 
to expect that a State and local political subdivision’s laws and regu- 
lations might also be applied to this most vital function of preserving 
the civilian complex of our Nation ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t think it is unreasonable. 

Mr, Ho.irretp. We have found it necessary in the case of traffic 
and sanitation and other functions of citizens in cities to make it 
compulsory and to make certain fines and threats of imprisonment 
necessary to make people obey traffic laws, and to obey sanitation laws, 
and yet here we are faced with the continuity of civil functions in 
prospective target areas of our Nation and we are trying to go at this 
on the basis of voluntary participation. And I ask you, as a matter 
of your good judgment, do you think it will ever be possible for us to 
have an effective civil defense on a complete voluntary basis? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, I don’t, sir. I did not understand that all 
of it was voluntary. I thought that in many States they had an or- 
ganization that was headed up by some professional or full-time 
personnel. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. There are many States and even cities which have 
maybe 1 or 2 or 3 or maybe 5 in some of the larger cities, men whose 
job is full-time duty and who are paid employees in that area. But 
they are depending upon the complete complex of civilian participa- 
tion. 

They are depending on voluntary compliance. 

Admiral Raprorp. In every case I should think also that there are 
other full-time departments in their area, like the police department, 
the public health organizations, and so forth; so it isn’t only the 1 or 
2 people working on civil defense who are available, because they 
could pull all the other organizations together. 

Mr. Houirreip. That’s true, but as a matter of practical operation 
we find that most police departments, fire departments, are so over- 
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burdened with their own duties and traffic, and so forth, that ontually 
very little of their time is available for actual building up of a civil- 
jan organization to do the many things that would be necessary to do, 
which would be beyond the capacity of these very able civilian serv- 
ants. 

Mr. Rreniman. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Houtrtexp. Mr, Riehlman. 

Mr. Rreniman. Is it not true in all of our metropolitan areas 
wherever we have a civil-defense director he has no direct authority 
to go in and utilize these different facilities ? 

I think that he has to work with them on a cooperative basis. He 
has no direct direction over them and authority to direct them to do 
certain things. 

Admiral Raprorp. I think that—I am not an expert on this—but 
I thought it varied in different States. Some of them have more 
authority than others. They could have authority if the State leg- 
islatures wanted to give it to them. At least that is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. Rientman. That is probably true. I think the question that 
the chairman is anxious to have answered is whether or not we can 
continue on a voluntary basis and have an effective civil defense in 
the United States of America without having some Federal direction. 

Admiral Raprorp. I frankly don’t know. I would say that it is 
not the lack of Federal direction that is holding up a proper civil- 
defense organization in the States, or at least it 1s not entirely a lack 
of Federal direction. 

The direction is there but the authority is not, that is from the 
Federal level to the State level. At the State level there are lots of 
things that could be done and that have not been done in all cases. 
I don’t know what the legislative sequence should be or just what 
is practicable. 

r. RreEHLMAN. That is exactly what we are trying to find out from 
people such as yourself and other witnesses. What suggestions do 
you have to make our civil-defense program more effective. Do you 

eople in the Defense Department take into consideration the need 
or a very strong civil-defense organization ? 

Admiral Raprorp. We certainly want to see the civil-defense organ- 
ization adequate and efficient. We make our own plans where we do 
have mbes for military installations and facilities. 

We certainly count on that. In the defense planning generally, 
we have always had disaster planning by the various services. In 
other words, wherever the Army, Navy, and Air Force have military 
facilities they plan to assist local authorities in any type of an emer- 
gency and it has worked out very well in many cases. 

The emergency of an attack on the continental United States is just 
a larger emergency that we also work into our plans. In other words 
we are ready to assist them and have been of assistance in most cases 
- the local and State authorities and worked out our own plans with 

em. 

Mr Rrentman. Then you do have plans to work with civil defense 
in case of an emergency ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Rreniman. How well is that coordinated between the Director 
of civil defense, Governor Peterson, and your own staff ? 
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Admiral Raprorp. It doesn’t come under me directly. The major 
part of the planning is done through the Army Commands throughout 
the United States een the Army has the primary interest; the 
Navy and the Air Force fit their plans largely into these a= I pen, 

Again—and this is my understanding not having a detailed con- 
nection with it—Mr. Peterson is acquainted through his regional direc- 
tors with all those plans. They are generally made in the field 
although we would have copies of them here. But the planning is 
actually more decentralized. In other words I would not normally 
have anything to do with an overall master plan for civil-defense 
assistance. 

Mr. Rreuitman. But you do have a direct interest in it? 

Admiral Raprorp. A great interest ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Mr. Chairman, I’m sorry to have interrupted. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. You have spoken about having this disaster plan. 
It is not true that that disaster plan—and I am speaking now of war- 
time, in wartime rather than in peacetime—in wartime would not the 
military primary mission be to protect military establishments and 
military personnel rather than to take over the function of a large 
city in a civil-defense way ? 

hdadeat Raprorp. Our first responsibility would be that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirrexp. I notice in your paragraph four you say— 

The primary mission of our Armed Forces is to fight and defeat the enemy 

by offensive action anywhere at any time and under any circumstances. This 
mission is so comprehensive and vitally important as to make highly undesirable 
the assignment of any additional diversionary functions and responsibilities 
such as civil defense to the Department of Defense. 
So I assume from that that these disaster plans and these people that 
are assigned to that function in the armed services would exercise 
their duties in wartime as a matter of primary military protection 
rather than to take over what we ordinarily consider as the civil- 
defense obligation for the protection of large masses of populations 
in the cities. 

Admiral Raprorp. They would be ready to assist in any way that 
they could. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. That’s right. 

Admiral Raprorp. And they have orders to do that. 

In other words that is something that they would automatically do 
without any further direction from here. 

Mr. Houirievp. That is true, but their function if it was a large 
military base would be the protection of that base and its fighting 
equipment—men or machines—rather than to go into the city of New 
York and direct traffic and do that sort of thing, would it not ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think we would not have too much of a diffi- 
culty of actually protecting most of our bases. They are quite secure 
and 7°) of them are outside of urban areas. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Would those military personnel on those bases 
be given military duties to perform or would they be released to go 
into adjoining cities and ae the policemen maintain order, prevent 
looting, take care of civilians, feed them, clothe them and give them 
immediate care and medicine? 

Admiral Raprorp. It would depend on the base and what the base 
had to do. If it was a large base that had another primary mission, 
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say one of the SAC bases or something they would probably not have 
anybody to spare. 

Mr. Tistasraih: That’s right. Are there any bases where the pri- 
mary mission is to take over the function of civil defense? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. ; 

Mr. Ho.trreip. That means that this primary function would be 
along military lines. I am seeking to find out just how much help 
we can expect. I recognize your _ help and goodwill and the fact 
that you would help all you could. 

Admiral Raprorp. It is hard to give a categorical answer because 
it would depend upon the circumstances. 

There are certain types of installations that would be able to pro- 
vide a great deal of assistance. Others would not be able to do it. 
Part of it might depend on what damage they had sustained. They 
might be busy themselves. And it would be difficult unless you 
changed the whole structure of our organization to give us a primary 
mission of first assisting in civil defense. That is rather dangerous. 
It changes our whole setup. Our mission at the present time is not 
to do this. 

Mr. Houirretp. That is the point I was bringing up. 

Did you participate in the Operation Alert exercises last summer ? 
It is the Defense Department I am speaking of. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. What did the Defense Department do as their com- 
ponent part of that exercise? 

Admiral Raprorp. We tried to function in connection with the de- 
fense of the United States and the initiation of operations just as 
we would in the case of a real emergency. 

Mr. Houirievp. What civil-defense function did you perform? 

Admiral Raprorp. Personally, none. 

Mr. Howirrevp. I am not speaking personally. I am speaking of 
what civil-defense function did the armed services perform in Opera- 
tion Alert? 

Admiral Raprorp. I couldn’t answer that question, Mr. Chairman. 
The armed services in the field, I believe cooperated with local civilian 
hia and did take part in it but how far they went I don’t 

ow. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Did they evacuate people or did they direct traffic 
on the roads ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t know. 

Mr. Houirretp. Did they set up mobile hospital units to take care 
of oe casualties ? 

dmiral Raprorp. I couldn’t answer that question. I don’t know. 
I would imagine in the exercise itself there was very little of that done, 
because it didn’t last very long. I know they all took that oppor- 
tunity to exercise in the planning aspects of doing that, but whether 
they actually went out into the field and did any of it I don’t know. 

Mr. Hottrretp. You were faced with a declaration of martial law 
during that Operation Alert by the President. 

Had you been notified in advance—and when I say you, I again 
mean the Defense Department—had the Defense Department been 
notified in advance that there would be a declaration of martial law? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, although it was not a surprise to me. There 
is always a possibility of it. 
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Mr. Honirmnp. Had you prepared an organization of military 
people or civilian people within the Department of Defense to take 
over the functions which you would have to take over under a dec- 
laration of martial law ? 

Admiral Raprorp. The United States Army has the responsibility 
in most cases of doing that, and the Army has its plans for accepting 
and undertaking such an operation. 

Mr. Houtrrep. Is it clear in their mind—and is it clear in the 
minds of the governors of the States as to exactly what function they 
would perform, how far they would go in suspending rights of habeas 
corpus, and the actions of the courts and supplanting the law enforce- 
ment bodies of the State in case such a thing did occur? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I don’t know. I imagine that some gov- 
ernors have a different idea—there are varying degrees of under- 
standing of the problem. Probably you would find differences of 
opinion in the State organizations, but the man on the spot who 
accepts the responsibility can start out with a purely military organi- 
zation and as the situation improves he can relax certain phases of it. 

Mr. Howirrerp. Have you developed since that time any special 
organization and trained it to take over the function of martial law 
and law procedure ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I haven’t participated in that, but the Army 
has done a great deal of studying and reviewing the problem. 

Mr. Hotrrmip. Do you know whether the Secretary of Defense 
has issued additional directives and orders as a result of the hypotheti- 

cal declaration of martial law in Operation Alert? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t know that there have been directives, 
but as a result of that Operation Alert, there has been considerable 
study given to the problems that arose in that operation and I know 
that the Army was directed to give a special study of this particular 
problem. 

Mr. Hotirttep. We can question them on that point when they 
come up. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. You are not aware of the exact means ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I know there were directives, although I couldn’t 
recall them exactly. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Howirrerp. Your concept of support in your prepared speech 
here does not necessarily mean that you will supplant civil leadership, 
the courts, municipal services, and so forth ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 

Mr. Horrrrep. It is rather an auxiliary support or an assistance on 
the basis of the people that you can spare rather than it is the moving 
in and the taking over ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. You would prefer, I suppose as a military man with 
a military mission, to have it remain that way. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, but we do have to be prepared to go further 
in case we are directed to. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. In case of martial law, I recognize that you would 
be responsible. 

Admiral Raprorp. Then that becomes a grave responsibility and a 
first duty for the military forces. 
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Mr. Hottrtexp. In that case, in the case martial law is declared what 
functions do you think that the military troops stationed in the country 
would have? Would they have the police, traffic direction, evacuation, 
shelter, food, medical supply responsibilities ? 

Admiral Raprorp. The commander certainly does have these respon- 
sibilities, although I think it is usually the practice to work as much 
as possible through the existing organizations. I am familiar only 
to a certain extent with the operation of martial law in Hawaii during 
the war and I know that there the military utilized the civil, that is, 
the normal organizations as far as they could, but they put in extra 
military personnel to assist. 

Mr. Hortrievp. You are also aware that there was a legal contest on 
that and there was a decision by the courts that martial law had 
been extended over too long a time in Hawaii, you are aware of that? 

Admiral Raprorp. I didn’t know exactly what the result was. I 
know there were a lot of people that felt it lasted too long. 

Mr. Ho .irrevp. I have a great many more questions, but my time is 
limited. I apologize to the committee for taking this much time, but 
I have to go to another duty at this time. 

Mr. Fascell, will you take the chair at this time. Be more generous 
than I have been with the other members in questioning. 

Excuse me, Admiral. 

Mr. Fascexu (presiding). Mr. Riehlman ? 

Mr. RieutMan. I will pass for the time being. 

Mr. Fascett. Mrs. Griffiths ? 

Mr. GrirrirHs. Where were you when martial law was declared by 
the President ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Down in Operation Alert. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Were you within this vicinity ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, generally speaking. 

Mr. Grirrirus. What is the usual channel on which martial law is 
declared? The President originates it but to whom does it then go? 

Admiral Raprorp. Mrs. Griffiths, I am not an expert on that. Iam 
nota lawyer. I would give my offhand opinion that as a rule martial 
law is declared at the request of local authorities and not imposed upon 
them except in very grave emergency where it is apparent that law and 
order have broken down. 

Mrs. GrirFrirus. If that order originated with the President, to 
whom would he send the directive, to the Secretary of Defense or 
to whom ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Actually it would go to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Army. It would go out simultaneously to a 
lot of people and the actual field organizations would get it simul- 
taneously; those are largely the Army commands in the continental 
United States. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Would it come through the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral Raprorp. Not necessarily, no. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. But you would know about it? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t have any operational responsibility of 
that kind. The Joint Chiefs don’t directly get into that. We would 
have to know about it and we undoubtedly would receive the informa- 
tion right away. It would affect our other planning so we might 
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later have occasion to get into some of the details, but in the beginning 


it would be taken care of outside the channels of the Joint Chiefs. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If the request for martial law did not come from 
the community, then on what factors would the decision to declare 
martial law be based ? 

Admiral Raprorp. On the knowledge of the general situation that 
might be available back here. There might be nobody to request it 
in some areas. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Did you have that knowledge in Operation Alert? 

Admiral Raprorpv. We received continuous information and we had 
a general picture of the situation. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And how many men were under arms? Did you 
have that information on the day of Operation Alert? Did you 
ee os many men were under arms in the continental United 

tates 

Admiral Raprorp. I knew the Regular forces. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes, that is what I mean. 

Admiral Raprorp. We knew all the Regular forces and where they 
were located. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. Did you on that day have a calculation as to how 
many of those men had ont killed? 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. So that the declaration of martial law was not 
based on that? 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Did you on that day know how many of the pieces 


of equipment, by that I mean the mobile pieces of equipment, had been 
destroyed ? 


Admiral Raprorp. No. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. So that the declaration of martial law was not 
based on how fast the Army could have been moved to take over? 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Did you know on that day how many of the local 
administrators in cities and communities had been killed? 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. So that the declaration was not based on that? 

Admiral Raprorp. I did not make the declaration. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. No. At least as it went out, you did not have that 
information ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Maybe some of the people more directly con- 
cerned with it that I am, had the information. When you play war 
games like that, there are lots of artificialities that come into a picture 
that would not happen in a real situation. Some of this info mation 
you get negatively. If you don’t hear from them, you assume some- 
thing is wrong. In a war game if you don’t hear from someone, you 
are not sure that he just is not on the job. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. At any rate, this information was not available to 
you as to how many peuple were left living both in the military forces 
See civilian government on the day that martial law was de- 
cla 

Admiral Raprorp. It was not presented in that way, but I imagine 
there were certain automatic reports fed into the war game at lower 
staff levels. I don’t recall that I saw such reports. I was busy do- 
ing some of the other things I was supposed to be doing. 
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Mrs. Grirrirus. Would the Chief of Staff of the Army have some 
of that information ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t think he did at that time. It might be 
somewhere in his organization, but the Joint Chiefs were meeting and 
carrying out the duties they were supposed to carry out and he was 
more or less busy on that particular function. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If martial law is declared in case of an attack and 
realistically you know that now, would it be necessary in your judg- 
ment to increase the draft quota now to provide for such a situation ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, I don’t think so. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you feel that the present Army could handle it? 

Admiral Raprorp. The Army—you mean handle martial law? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. No, it could not. I mean over the whole United 
States. There would be areas where the Army has adequate person- 
nel. There would be other areas where the Army has practically no 
one. One of the first things of course would be to call in the National 
Guard; Reserve units would also be called. We would augment the 
regular forces very rapidly for this kind of work if it was necessary. 

rs. GrirFirHs. You mean by calling in the Reserves? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. Do you feel that they would have to be given any 
special training beforehand for this particular duty ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Most of the Reserve units, particularly Reserve 
Army units and National Guard units do get training in that sort 
of work; that is part of their training. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. Asa matter of fact, in that regard, I have wondered 
for some time just what is the position of a land army in a nuclear 
war. 

What is it supposed to do? 

Admiral Raprorp. It would depend on where they are. Lots of 
people wonder that too. I think in general they do the same things 
that they have always done, with various degrees of difficulty. 

Mrs. Grirritus. But they don’t go anyplace in a large mass to make 
any attacks because they would be an open target; wouldn’t they ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that probably they won’t in the 
—— anyway. 

rs. Grirrirus. If it is not a secret-—and I would preface this 
by saying I am interested in the information even on the plane in the 
last war—how long does it take to finish a plane? Does it take a 
week, a month, or what? 

Admiral Raprorp. It is almost impossible to answer a question 
like that. The modern aircraft are entirely different from the ones 
built in World War II. 

Mrs. Grirritus. How long did it take in World War II? 

Admiral Raprorp. The first models can be built by hand and in 
many cases put together very quickly. 

Mrs. Grirritus. A production model—what does it take ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t think I could give you a worthwhile 
answer to that, Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I would consider a worthwhile answer an answer 
that said whether it was a day or a week. 

Admiral Raproxp. If you have all the component parts of certain 
types of airplanes and a good organization you can probably put 
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one together in a day. The great delay comes in getting ready to 
do this job. Getting the various component parts in and ready to 
put them together. Building the airframe is probably one of the 
easiest parts of the modern-day airplane. It is getting the electronic 
equipment and so forth that takes the time. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Would you say that the next war is going to be 
fought with the equipment on bai the day the attack starts ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, I would not say that. I would say the first 
stages of the war will be fought with the equipment available, and 
we have to be as ready as we can to produce more and to direct our 
efforts in.the areas that are plainly the ones that we have to accent. 
We can’t tell exactly what is going to happen and how it is going 
to happen. The enemy has a great deal to say about that, particularly 
if he is the aggressor, and under our form of government we are not 
going to be the aggressor. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That is the chief function of the military, to pro- 
tect the ability to make war. 

Admiral Raprorp. Our first mission is to protect the United States, 
the security of the United States, yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. And you do that generally by protecting the plane 
factories, and other such things; would that be right ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. We have the Continental Air Defense 
Command that is charged with the details of doing just that; this is 
an overall joint command that covers all of that detail. And part of 
- protection comes from planning offensive action. We don’t do it all 

ere. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Of course. But the chief objective of civil defense 
would be to protect people. 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t know whether you would use the word 
“protect.” It certainly would be to minimize the effect—— 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Rescue people. 

Admiral Raprorp. Rescue people, minimize the effects and, by pre- 
vious instructions and indoctrination, to tell them how to take care 
of themselves. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you. 

Mr. Fasceii. Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Admiral, what is the understanding today of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as to the responsibilities, duties and relationship 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to effective civil defense? 

Admiral Raprorp. We are the military advisers to the President, to 
the Secretary of Defense, and the National Security Council; we have 
the direct responsibility for all major military planning. 

In connection with those duties we have a very great interest in 
certain aspects of civil defense, and we have the responsibility for 
fitting civil-defense planning into our overall defense planning, or 
the requirements of civil defense as they affect the military services. 

Mr. Lirscoms. When the Joint Chiefs of Staff meet, do they discuss 
civil defense ? 

Admiral Raprorp. At times, we would have occasion to discuss it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have they ever taken any actions that they felt 
necessary to pass on to Governor Peterson ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t recall that it comes up in exactly that 
form, but in connection with working on the Reserve bill last year we 
were trying to fit certain provisions of that legislation into the civil- 
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defense planning. I have direct contacts with Mr. Peterson at various 
times and so do the other chiefs. 

Mr. Lipscoms. In your statement you say that it is your responsi- 
bility to protect the installations and facilities of the military, the 
armed services. Take a city like San Diego which is almost a military 
city, the Navy is all throughout San Diego. Have you plans for 
both civilian and military in the city of San Diego? 

Admiral Raprorp. The defense aspects are taken care of by the Con- 
tinental Air Defense Command. They fit into their plans the Navy, 
Marine, and any other units that are expected to be there; they are 
kept up to date on the contributions that these units could make. 

he senior naval officer there—it happens that the commandant of 
the 11th Naval District lives in San Diego—has, generally speaking, 
the responsibility for all types of emergency work and his people wor 
with the civil authorities to provide assistance as possible. I would say 
they keep it pretty well up to date. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do these arrangements or plans come to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, 

Mr. Liescoms. There is no connection. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, we don’t—the Joint Chiefs plans are of a 
much broader nature. The detailed plans would not come to us for 
approve, although we could get them. 

r. Lipscoms. For instance, the Navy cities—like Norfolk, New 
London, I suppose, San Diego; I would assume they would be target 
areas and there must be a plan for that type of a city available that 
Mr. Peterson should know about. 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Peterson, through his regional offices, can 
get and does know about many of these detailed plans. He also has a 
representative with the Continental Air Defense Command out in 
Colorado and he keeps very close liaison with them. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What would be the responsibility of the Joint Chiefs 
in case a city such as San Diego was a target and was attacked where 
the city is almost all Navy installations or a great portion of it? 
What would happen to the civilian population in regard to any con- 
trol or instructions? Do you feel that the city of San Diego civilian 
defense has been adequately notified as to the Navy’s program? 

Admiral Raprorp. I am quite sure they have been. 

Mr. Larscoms. Is there any way that this committee can find out 
if plans such as those exist and are in operation or can be operated ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think I can tell you that they exist. Local 
planning is done in San Diego and has been for many years. I am 
sure that plans exist. The various local civil officials know generally 
what they can expect in the way of assistance for various types of 
emergencies. As far as the Joint Chiefs are concerned, I am quite 
sure that in the event of a disaster that hit San Diego alone, these 
plans call for it to be taken care of by the Navy organization in San 
Diego with assistance rendered from nearby military installations. 

Mr. Lirescoms. The reason I was asking that one was because earlier 
in your answers to Mr. Holifield you put quite a bit of emphasis on 
the Army’s responsibility in case of an attack on a city; at least that 
was the impression I got. 

Admiral Raprorp. The Army has the major responsibility for over- 
all disaster planning, but in localities where there might be a large 
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Air Force installation or a large naval installation, the Army plan 

would call for the Navy or Air Force to render assistance directly. 
The Army commander in California would know what assistance 

could be rendered down there and he would be familiar with it. 

He would consider that the Navy in the case of San Diego could 
mas take care of anything but a major disaster. But he would 

ready to come in and help with additional Army resources. 

Mr. Liescoms. Does each base—and speaking of all military serv- 
ices now—have a different set of plans for each base, or does the city 
of Omaha, which has the Strategic Air Command there, have a plan 
similar to San Diego? Are all the plans brought to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff so they can get up regulations and forms and put the ideas 
all together so it ents effective throughout the country where cities 
are near the major base? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think I am getting a little bit mixed up at 
what you are actually getting at. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I am trying to find out who has the responsibility 
for planning the protection of not only the base but also the cities 
where the base is an integral part of the city. 

Admiral Raprorp. The local military commands are not making 
plans to protect the cities. They have nothing to do with that. 
Usually any military installation or facility has a broad disaster 
relief plan that covers various kinds of disasters and is fitted to their 
own capabilities. 

In other words, they are ready to distribute food, they are ready 
to go out and assist the local fire departments, or the local police 
department and they are not confined to a specific city. For example 
the forces located in the city of San Diego could go up the line an 
help some of the intermediate cities between Los Angeles and San 
Diego. If there were floods, they would go out with the helicopters. 
Their planning is usually of a nature that can be applied to any 
ve at any locality in the vicinity and not specifically to one 
place. 

That is what we call disaster relief planning. The doctors are ready 
to go out with the medical corpsmen and are ready to give out medi- 
cine ; in case of fire or earthquakes they set up stations to feed people 
and so forth. But when you talk about protection of cities from air 
attack, all planning of that nature is done by the Continental Air 
Defense Command. This command fits the capabilities of naval and 
marine units in San Diego into its overall plan. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What I am trying to find out is what authority or 
what instructions do you give the Continental Air Defense Command, 
basic instructions ¢ 

Admiral Raprorv. The plans that come out from Washington to the 
Continental Air Defense Command are very broad in nature, they 
— policy and broad strategic directives, they don’t go into great 

etail. 

Mr. Lipescoms. Where there is a base with 6,000 employees work- 
ing, which is a third of the city, which is right in conjunction with the 
base, does the military feel that they have any responsibility for the 
rest of the city? You must have plans to evacuate, then to take care 
of, to protect the 8,000 civilian employees on the base. 

Admiral Raprorp. Those plans would be worked into the local 
civilian evacuation plan. 
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Mr. Lirescoms.. So it would be the responsibility of FCDA and Mr. 
Peterson’s organization to find out what your plans are. 

Admiral Raprorp. No; they would do that at the local level. Mr. 
Peterson as far as I know does not get into that detail. 

Mr. mB. So if the local government is without effective civil 
defense organization, they don’t have a plan then even if the base does ? 

Admiral Raprorp. The base has to have one; yes. 

Mr. Liescoms. The base has to have one and if the local organization 
is not effective and does not take the initiative to go to the base, then 
there is no plan. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that the base would try to discuss 
it with the local people. They wouldn’t wait for the local people to 
come to them. The military would try to spur the local government 
into going in and doing something. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a body given any 
consideration to the relative worth of civilian defense as a deterrent 


toa ible enemy attack ¢ 

‘Admiral Raprorp. I would say, generally, yes. The primary deter- 

rent is, of course, something else, but it is certainly part of the picture. 
r. Lrpescoms. If an enemy knows that we have an effective civilian 
defense, does it make them stop—— 

Admiral Raprorp. Maybe the word “defense”—maybe that is 
where I am getting mixed up. The civil defense is not a military 
defense. If the enemy were certain that we had such an effective 
organization that no matter what he did it would not hurt us, it 
would certainly be a deterrent. 

. Lirscoms. That is the kind of a civilian defense we need. 

Admiral Raprorv. That is the kind of continental defense that we 
are trying to give the country, but that is military defense. 

Mr. Liescoms. Well, the civilian defense, if the attack should come, 
if the enemy knows that it won’t break us down—— 

Admiral Raprorp, It would have a great effect. 

Mr. Lapscoms. It is a very worthy thing to have. 

Admiral Raprorp, That’s right. 

Mr. Rientman. Admiral, 1 think in response to my colleague’s 
question, Mrs. Griffiths, a few moments ago, in respect to the possi- 
bilities of having martial law instituted, providing we were attacked 
and some of our main target areas were destroyed or affected, what 
effect would civilian defense have at that time? If we were to have 
martial law, how effective would our civilian defense setup be? 

Admiral Raprorp. Certainly whatever organization they had would 
be fitted into the military application of martial law. I’m sure that 
the local military commander who had the responsibility would 
utilize the civil defense organization for carrying out many aspects 
of his duties. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do you have any idea whether or not any such 
plans have been made and whether or not the military would be in 
a position to immediately take over and utilize whatever organization 
might be set up under civilian activities ? 

Taman RaprForp. I am sure that those plans are made; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Apparently in response to many of the questions, 
Admiral, it would seem that many of these things do not come up to 
your level for discussion and for consideration. 

Admiral Raprorp. The details; no, sir. 
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Mr. Lipscoms. Where are these discussed, and who makes the de- 
cisions and decides on exactly what type of program shall be carried 
out, and decides on how effective they are, and what coordination there 
is between the different services and civil defense ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I say in the continental United States that has 
always been broadly speaking an Army responsibility, and the local 
Army commanders are the ones doing this planning. They get 
broad directives from the Secretary of the Army, and they fit the 
other services in their areas of responsibility into their plans. 

Mr. Lrescoms. I presume we have to anticipate that if we are 
attacked, we will have to have some type of martial law. 

Admiral Raprorp. We undoubtedly would in certain areas of the 
country depending upon the scale of the attack; it would vary. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Why would it not be better to have some well- 
trained people who have direct responsibilities to carry out at a time 
such as that rather than to depend upon voluntary civilian programs, 
when we have no assurance as to how effective they would be? 

Admiral Raprorp. Are you talking about martial law ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. We do have well-trained people that have that 
responsibility. The Army commanders, their organizations—— 

Mr. Liescoms. Why wouldn’t it be better then to have more people 
in the Army or a Reserve component who would be under some direct 
direction and under someone who would have direct authority as to 
their activities rather than to be on a voluntary basis and on volun- 
teer call? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t think I understand what you are getting 
at. Depending upon the nature and extent of the disaster, there 
would be a varying participation by the regular forces. 

Also the Reserves would be called up—the National Guard and 
other Reserves—it would not be a case of volunteering to participate, 
they would be doing what they were ordered to do. 

Mr. Liescoms. if that is true, then why do we need to spend all of 
this money for civilian defense? If we have these people trained 
and they are going to be called in. 

Admiral Raprorp. They are called in to assist the civil-defense 
program. They are not primarily for that. 

Mr. Lirscoms. They will certainly take over direction under martial 
law, would they not ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. But they would work through the 
civil-defense organization. 

Mr. Lirscoms. They would direct the civil-defense program, would 
they not ? 

Admiral Raprorp. They would have the responsibility for direct- 
ing it in the event of martial law. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Certainly they would. Then, of course, if you have 
a lot of people in civilian defense who have not been trained too well 
and are not too capable in carrying out their responsibilities for any 
job that they have had assigned to them, why would it not be better 
to have more people in our military with that same responsibility and 
who would respond to direction to a greater degree than those whom 
we might have to depend upon in the civilian group ? 
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Admiral Raprorp. Well, I would say it probably would be better, 
but we have other responsibilities too sehich we have to take care of 
simultaneously. 

The degree of participation of the Regular and Reserve forces in 
an effort like that would have to be decided at the time. In some areas 
we would probably devote a maximum effort by the military forces 
and do it as long as we had to or could, but the military services 
would have to take care of their primary responsibility, which is 
the security of the United States, and some of their units may have 
to be moved out to take care of those aspects. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In your statement this morning, you said that you 
did not care to comment on Joint Resolution 98. It would be inap- 
propriate for youto. Why is that? 

Admiral Raprorp. It did not directly affect the Defense Depart- 
ment as I understand it. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Sir? 

Admiral Raprorp. I say because it did not directly affect the De- 
fense Department. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Well, that is perhaps true but the committee is 
very interested in having the reasons why—and I think you probably 
have tried to state them today—you do not want the civil-defense 
organization a part of our national-defense organization. But I 
think you did comment in the next paragraph on the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larscoms. Is there any particular reason other than what 
you have stated why you did not care to comment on Joint Resolu- 
tion 98 ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir; no other reason. 

Mr. Fasceti. Admiral, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have a direct re- 
sponsibility for all major planning and that goes on down to the 
various services. Is that correct 

Admiral Raprorp. That is for the strategie direction of our armed 
services in war. 

Mr. Fascety. That is offensive? 

Admiral Raprorp. Primarily. 

Mr. Fascetu. That is in war or peace, is it not ? 

Admiral Raprorp. It is defensive too. We have the Continental 
Air Defense Command, and so forth. 

Mr. Fascetu. Then disaster planning exists in each of the services ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascetu. The Joint Chiefs of Staff in a broad directive would 
ordinarily say, “Set up a disaster plan,” and leave the mechanics and 
the workings out to the services ? 

Admiral Raprorp. It has been going on for so long, it is just one of 
the things that is always done. 

Mr. Fasce.y. Assuming that we were starting today, is that the 
way a directive would come out? 

Admiral Raprorp. It would be part of our planning, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascety. You said in disaster planning as such, under each of 
the services that the forces in a particular location would be there to 
assist the civilian population in cases of earthquakes, floods, hurri- 
canes, and things of that nature. The disaster plan, of course, as I 
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understand it, also takes into consideration the Military Establish- 
ment in the event of any of those disasters ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetu. Get the ships out, get the planes up, and get the men 
moving and so forth and then assist to the extent possible the civilians, 
Am I correct so far? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascett. Do you know whether or not disaster planning in each 
of the services takes into consideration a nuclear disaster ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. There are just varying degrees of disaster 
and it does to that extent. The particular aspects of that kind of a 
disaster have to be taken into account. 

In other words you have to be at ore to investigate the radio- 
activity of any particular locality before you go into that area to do 
some of these things. 

Mr. Fascetu. I understand that—the nuclear disaster as an enemy 
attack. Is the military going to be concerned at that point with as- 
sistance to civilian forces? As to that, can it be? 

Admiral Raprorp. We are concerned and the local commander 
would do everything he could. But he might be getting orders to do 
something else, too, and he would have to Ss the judge as to whether 
he had anything left over. 

Mr. Fascetu. The probability of course is that there would not be 
anything left over in the event of a primary nuclear attack upon the 
United States. That is a good probability, is it not? 

Admiral Raprorp. We would be engaged in rapidly increasing and 
mobilizing our forces, so our capabilities would increase rapidly. But 
it would not be our first concern. 

Mr. Fascetu. It would still be an assistance primarily ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceti. When we talk about the responsibility of the Army 
with respect to taking over in the event of martial law and that is 
actually not a direct responsibility of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or at 
least has not been, it is something that has been in the Army organi- 
zation and they would be prepared to execute it, as I understand your 
testimony, a that they are now studying it with new emphasis as 
a result of Operation Alert, is that a correct restatement? Do I 
understand your testimony ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. I would say it is part of our responsi- 
bility to insure that our overall plans provide for the Army partici- 
pation of that kind. 

Mr. Fascett. Now when we talk about the Army participation in 
this thing, we are talking about military government, aren’t we? 

Admiral Ravror. If you say martial law. 

Mr. Fascey. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Raprorp. If it lasts any length of time, that is what it would 

me. 

Mr. Fasceti. Then planning at the Army level for this thing would 
have to include whatever wou be necessary for the military govern- 
ment arm of the Army, G-5 or whatever they call it, to take over and do 
the job under any given set of circumstances ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascet. Do you feel then—assuming a hypothentical case such 
as in Operation Alert, in which 53 major cities, centers, were supposed 
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to have been completely annihilated and so forth and made it necessary 
therefore for the President to declare martial law—under this cir- 
cumstances and assuming that hypothesis do you feel that that event- 
uality—that is that martial law would have to be declared throughout 
the United States—should no longer be something which is strictly 
within the purview of the Army ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t know of a better organization to take it 
over. 

Mr. Fascetx. Well that is not what I meant. 

I wouldn’t argue the point. I wouldn’t say that the Navy ought to 
take it or the Air Force. The fact is that the military government 
organization is there and would probably have to be expanded if the 
Army plans as it would have to do to meet some eventuality. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascety. The next question is, if the Army study, for example, 
as a result of Operation Alert studies, shows that whereas they have a 
hundred men in the military government section now throughout the 
United States and they have 5 organizations on paper, that in order 
to take care of a total effort they would have to have 200,000 men and 
prey a hundred organizations, is that to your way of thinking, strictly 
still an Army problem and not interservice and just intraservice ? 

Admiral Risen, It is certainly primarily the Army’s problem. 

Mr. Fasceti. Then I assume by that that even though the Army 
came up with studies which showed that their planning should be for 
the next 10 or 15 or 20 years that they would have to be prepared to 
organize a military government organization within the Army to prob- 
ably take over the control of the United States, that this would not 
enter into the planning of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in any way. 

Admiral Raprorp. Not the details, no, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. Admiral, assuming between 

Admiral Raprorp. Could I amplify my remarks? 

Mr. Fasce.z. By all means. 

Admiral Raprorp. I am afraid if I answer too briefly, maybe the 
record will be confusing. You say it will not enter into the planning 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in any way. It would in many ways. As 
the Army plans developed, the Chief of Staff of the Army as a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff would bring to our attention any areas in 
which he felt he needed further guidance or assistance. 

Mr. Fascetu. Well, I am glad you clarified the point. I did not 
assume that your statement meant that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
not have some function in connection with this, because obviously the 
Army is under their direction. 

Do you see any in this connection, that here is the Army on one 
side sleet a tremendous military government organization to pre- 
pare for this eventuality. 

On the other side we have the Federal civilian-defense organiza- 
tion, building up and prepared to meet its final eventuality. 

Admiral Raprorp. And very close liaison between them. 

Mr. Fasceti. Well, on that hypothesis do you feel it would be neces- 
sary in the best interests of the people of this country and the mili- 
tary, to go ahead just that way, that the ae should be prepared if 
martial law becomes necessary throughout the country to have the 
organization and all of the mechanics all laid out so they can step in 
and do the job and as to that at the same time we should have Fed- 
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eral civilian defense divorced from the Military Establishment pre- 
pared to do the job that it has to do? 

Admiral Raprorp. There are advantages and disadvantages to 
both arrangements, but as I see it the biggest problem today in connec- 
tion with civil defense is how far the F ederal authority is to go in 
peacetime. In other words the Army can plan to take over civil 
government functions in time of eee if it is ordered to do so, 
and that order might come from the President directly, or it might 
come from the President as a result of requests from State govern- 
ments, but all of the planning today has to be done without authority 
to compel anybody in the States or the municipalities to follow pre- 
liminary directions. 

You can give them the guidance and you can tell them what you 
think they should do, but then you can’t make them do it. 

Mr, Fasceiu. Now let’s assume for the moment that Congress takes 
care of the legislation and the various States cooperate in whatever 
legislation is necessary to set up an efficient, properly operating civil- 
defense program and that we give it the funds necessary and that it 
has the impetus and is finally organized to do the job, do you feel 
that there should be a decision at top level in Government, which 
would say in effect, that the primary responsibility of the Army with 
respect to G—5, that is military government as such, in the event of 
martial law, should be secondary, if we have occupation forces over- 
seas, we need a military government cadre to do those jobs. 

In the United States its functions would be strictly limited in the 


event that martial law was declared and the primary responsibilit 
should be on Federal civil defense and that if martial law is declared, 


it would be strictly as an assistance to the Federal civil-defense area 
and that martial law as such would not take over the whole Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

To rephrase the question, do you think it would be advisable at top 
level planning in Government to consider such an eventuality ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I must say I am getting mixed up on the ques- 
tion. Could I have that last question read to me? 

(Question read.) 

Admiral Raprorp. My own feeling is that I hope we can get a 
nationwide civil-defense agency that can function under the most 
adverse conditions and I feel sure that the participation of the military 
under conditions like that would be—one of their objectives would 
be to assist and further the operations of the civil-defense agency and 
not to interfere with it in any way. 

Of course, as far as the military is concerned, we would hope we 
could be relieved of responsibility under martial law and have the 
Government go back to its normal civilian organizations as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. Fascetz. Mr. Kilgore? 

Mr. Kireore. Mr. Chairman, I hope I won’t be repetitious getting 
into the latter part of the session. I have a question or two I want to 
ask. In looking over your prepared statement and listening to some 
of your answers to questions since I came in I rather get the impres- 
sion—and I want to see if this is correct—that probably the existing 
authority for civil defense-is adequate and it is somewhat your thesis, 
that legislation to expand it is not indicated, rather a matter of or- 
ganization and emphasis laid upon it, is that correct ? 
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Admiral Raprorp. Not exactly. I don’t believe that the existing 
authority for the Federal agency is adequate. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration is dependent upon co- 
operation from the State governments and it gets varying degrees of 
cooperation. I don’t know how far it is possible to go in Federal leg- 
islation to correct that situation. 

But I think that is the most difficult part of the problem. In other 
words, not so much what the organization is in Washington as how 
to cover this necessary authority which the Federal civil defense 
agency does not now have. I said here in Washington the plans for 
civil defense in an emergency have to be coordinated with the States 
of Maryland and Virginia. In New York City they have to be co- 
ordinated between Connecticut, New York and New Jersey. In that 
big metropolitan area, they all have to work together. There is no- 
body that can force them to do anything. If one State does not co- 
operate, then the plan is not complete. 

I am not saying that they are not cooperating up there, because I 
don’t know, but it is an example of the kind of a problem you have. 

Mr. Kireore. And you were not commenting on what authority 
you thought there ought to be in the Federal Government to require 
cooperation ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 

Mr. Kireore. Just the fact that the biggest hiatus in the planning 
and operation is the matter of there being no basis on which coopera- 
tion could be enforced or brought to bear from a central agency ? 

Admiral Raprorp. As I understand it—and I said I am not an ex- 
pert on it—the present arrangement is that State governments are re- 
sponsible for civil defense in accordance with laws that they pass in 
their own States and there are varying degrees of authority that are 
passed down to local and municipal governments. 

But there is no way to force coordination between States in connec- 
tion with this. It is a question of cooperation. 

Mr. Kirreore. One of the things that we are considerably interested 
in in connection with this study is making available in our report to 
States and to political subdivisions within States sufficient information 
of an unclassified nature which will be an adequate guide to them in 
recognizing the nature of problem that they may have. Would it bea 
fair statement to make that in the event of a maximum effort attack on 
the part of a possible aggressor, that regardless of our maximum de- 
fensive effort at its present level that we could assume there would 
be considerable and widespread destruction of population centers and 

industrial capacity of this country ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. In planning of this kind I think it would 
be generally advisable to plan for the worst. 

Mr. Kiteore. It would be also, would it not, at least not entirely 
realistic for us to lead people to believe that there exists sufficient 
defensive capacities in this country to protect them either in the whole 
measure or even to such a major extent that effective attack on this 
country would be isolated ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I am quite sure that the information and guid- 
ance from Washington today, that is from the Federal Civil Defense 
organization in Washington, is very adequate on the points that you 


have brought up. 
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In other words there is a great deal of information given to the 
State and local organizations on our capacity to warn them, the time 
element, and our capacity to defend them in general terms, against 
the threats that we estimate to be variable. 

In other words the situation may improve or it may be worse, and 
we try to keep them up to date. 

At least I think the civil-defense organization does. I know that 
we do here in the sense that—the Defense Department does—when 
they have a conference of mayors here. I always speak to them. So 
do the other Chiefs and many other officers from the military depart- 
ments usually contribute various parts; also at the conference of 
governors, something similar to that takes place. 

Mr. Kireore. I wasn’t attempting to infer there was an effort to 
conceal anything from the people at all. What I am talking about 
is that as a part of this study itself, in order that we have the infor- 
mation that we feel should be there and in order that it be there 
to support any proposal that we might make in connection with the 
expansion of civil defense, that there is no better source to get 
the information than from you and disseminate it on that basis, 
that is the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, if it is your positon that 
there would be existing at the present or in the foreseeable future a 
substantial problem of civil defense, substantial destruction, substan- 
tial loss of life, that could be expected from a military standpoint to 
arise from a mass attack and assuming our maximum defense efforts, 
that then that would be the direct sort of testimony and information 
that we would like to include. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixcore. I keep thinking also particularly about the substan- 
tial submarine force that Russia is believed to have and the assumption 
of the use of launched missiles from submarines and the very difficult 
problem of protecting our coastal cities and that sort of thing, and 
the fact that those problems are here and will be with us for a long 
time and the matter then of civil defense is one that is particularly 
realistic and one that any effort on the part of this committee or any- 
body else to indicate is not a present and a continuing question would 
be in the nature of a disservice. 

Mr. Fasceny. Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Lirscoms. I would like to go back to what we were discussing 
a little earlier about the armed services. 

sas I understand it, each of the armed services has their own disaster 
ans. 
7 Admiral Raprorp. I think that in most cases these disaster plans are 
done locally, rather than here in Washington. 

Mr. Liescoms. Admiral, have you had this 1955 report of the project 
East River? Is this 1955 review of the previous report available to 
you? 

Admiral Raprorp. I know of it but I have not read it. 

Mr. Liarscoms. I would just like to read a little bit in here and I 
think that it goes back to what we were discussing. It says: 


The Army has its own disaster plans for each of the Army areas into which 
the United States is divided. The Air Force and the Navy have similar plans 
but they are integrated with the Army plans. All are classified with the result 
that State and local civil-defense directors have little or no knowledge of their 
details. Widespread public knowledge that each of the Armed Forces has such 
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disaster plans has encouraged many citizens and many local governmental 
official to sit back and do nothing in the hope and belief that the military 
will take over in time of emergency. 

Is this a fact to your knowledge, as a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff? 

Admiral Raprorp. That the plans are classified ! 

Mr. Lirescoms. Classified, and that this is the situation that exists? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that probably all our military plan- 
ning and detail is usually classified. I don’t think that the fact that 
they are classified should mean that the local civil defense or other 
civil authorities could not be given enough of the information in those 
plans to enable them to work with them. In other words, I don’t see 
the reason for that statement; if that is the situation, then I think it 
should be corrected. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I had forgotten that this was in the report when I 
was questioning you before. I gave the example of 8,000 employees 
and I think we discussed that a civilian person could go to the base 
and discuss the plan or vice versa. 

But if the plans are classified as you just pointed out, this thing 
should be looked at to see if they can’t be nonclassified to the extent 
that we can get a more effective relationship between civil and military 
people in this field. 

Admiral Raprorp. I see no reason why that could not be done. 

Mr. Larscoms. Do you think, Mr. Chairman, that we could ask 
Admiral Radford if he could look into this and report back to our 
committee as to what the situation is with regard to these classified 
documents concerning the disaster plans in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Commander Johnston says he just got a report 
that they are not classified. I would question the statement as it is 
written in there. I would say that any local or civil-defense author- 
ities can get from the services and primarily from the Army com- 
manders any necessary information. 

Mr. Lirscoms. As to the disaster plans for any particular com- 
ponent of the armed services disaster area. 

Admiral Raprorp. Their capabilities; yes. I don’t see why, as I 
understand that statement, many localities should feel that the plan- 
ning has already been done so they don’t have to worry, because it 
will be done for them. I don’t think there is any reason for them to 
feel that way and they can get information which will show them 
where the military capabilities are inadequate to cover the whole 
problem and therefore what they have to do themselves. But as I 
say, Commander Johnston just informed me that the Army says these 
disaster plans are not classified. So maybe the statement in that 
a i report is not correct. 

owever, the Army can testify directly on that, because they have 
the primary interest. 
=} Pancni. Will you defer that until we get an Army witness 
up here ? 

Mr. Lirescoms. The committee that worked on project East River 
seemed to feel that this was one of the important present handicaps 
of civilian defense, and I believe that perhaps we could have our 
staff look into this in more detail and dnd out whether or not this 
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information is classified, which might help our further hearings with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Fasce.i. Are you through, Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Yes. 

Mr. Fascet.. Certainly the conclusion which is reached in this 
report that local areas don’t have to do anything but sit back and relax 
because the military will take over—that conclusion from the stand- 

oint of what is included in any present disaster plan would be 
incorrect, would it not? 

Admiral Raprorp. I should think so. 

Mr. Fasceti. To your knowledge there is no disaster plan now 
which envisions taking over a complete community and doing all the 
functions for it that they would be required to do in the event of an 
attack ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fasceiy. Mr. Roback, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Rozack. I would like to clarify one point in Admiral Rad- 
ford’s statement—you had reference to Public Law 364—in which the 
statement is made that the persons who would serve in the State de- 
fense forces would not be subject to call in the Federal forces. 

Now, it is a fact, is it not, that under Public Law 364 they would be 
subject to call in the sense of individuals, that is, if there were a call up 
of forces, then everybody in the State-defense force is subject to draft 
or other demand upon individuals in time of war ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t have that law with me. and my recollec- 
tion is that the arrangement was made for various classifications, and 
it would be possible for the services to classify people in those forces 
as slinvinietel from the requirements of the draft or other—they would 
put them in the class not to be called ¢ 

Mr. Rosack. The law is brief, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to 
suggest that it be included in the record, and I would like to call 
hamid Radford’s attention to the following clause: 

A member of a State defense force established under this section is not ex- 


empt from military service in the Armed Forces of the United States under any 
Federal law by reason of membership therein. 


(The complete text of Public Law 364, 84th Congress is as follows:) 
Pusiic Law 364—84TH CONGRESS 


CHAPTER 802-——1ST SESSION 


H. R. 7289 


AN ACT To authorize the States to organize and maintain State Defense Forces, and for 
other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 61 of the National Defense Act, 
as amended (36 Stat. 198), is amended by adding the following subsection: 

“(b) In addition to the Army National Guard and Air National Guard here- 
tofore authorized by this Act, the States may, as provided by the laws of such 
State, organize and maintain State defense forces. State defense forces estab- 
lished under this section may not be called, ordered, or in any manner drafted, 
as such, into the Armed Forces of the United States. State defense forces 
may be used within their respective State borders as deemed necessary by the 
chief executive thereof. A member of a State defense force established under 
this section is not exempt from military service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States under any Federal law by reason of membership therein, and fur- 
ther, such member is not entitled to pay, allowances, subsistence, transportation, 
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or medical care or treatment from Federal funds. No person may become a 
member of the organized militia established under this section if he is a member 
= a Reserve Forces as defined in section 101 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1952.” 

Approved August 11, 1955. 


Admiral Raprorp. No, but in the services themselves they can make 
exemptions and if somebody belonged to an organization like that 
they would try to put people in it who would normally be exempt 
from military service or delayed. In other words, somebody who 
had completed his required military service or somebody who by the 
nature of his employment, was not likely to be called or liable to be 
given an exemption, anyway. The membership of those forces would 
be made up of men and women who would normally be exempted 
from military services or at least in the earlier stages of a war. 

Mr. Rosacx. What is your understanding, Admiral, as to the 
need for legislation of this type, which authorizes a State to raise 
defense forces? Doesn’t every State have constitutional or legal 
right to do that? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think they have the constitutional right but 
I think the problem comes in the matter of Federal assistance; isn’t 
that correct. Commander Johnston ? 

Commander Jonnston. Yes, we need some legislation. 

Mr. Rogpack. Federal assistance under the terms of the act was 
excluded. 

Maybe it was originally contemplated. I didn’t want to get into that. 

Admiral Raprorp. The reason for a Federal law would be to clarify 
the relationship of such forces in respect to other Jaws, such as the 
draft or Reserve laws, and also to enhance their eligibility for Federal 
assistance in the matter of equipment and training. 

The National Guard is subject to call and I believe by law is sup- 
posed to be the major Reserve of the Army. In other words they are 
expected to be called into Federal service in the event of an emergency 
and would therefore not be available for local military duties beyond an 
initial emergency before they could be moved out. The Army is 
counting on them for other assignments. When they are called away 
from their State, unless the State has made provision for another 
type of home guard, there is no organization to take their place. 

So some States have that provision, some have taken advantage 
of this provision. Many of them had them during World War I, as 
i understand it. 

Mr. Rozack. Do you take the position that there ought to be some 
kind of Federal compensation or privileges attaching to State defense 
service so the State would be encouraged to build up such forces? 

Admiral Raprorp. It is equipment and training that is needed, not 
compensation, as I see it. 

Mr. Rosacx. Not compensation, whether in the form of money or 
medical care or any of those. 

Admiral Raprorp. I was not going that far. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I would like to ask the Admiral a question. You 
have just stated that the National Guard would be moved out of their 
localities. I thought that when I asked you before about the martial 
law, you were relying upon them to take over in that, too. 

Admiral Raprorp. If the Commander in Chief directs the Army or 


any of the other services to perform the duty, then they have to utilize 
whatever personnel they have. 
72796—56—pt. 2——7 
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They undoubtedly would use the National Guard for that period 
of time. But in our overall planning we are also counting on the 
National Guard units as available to reinforce the Regulary Army. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I cannot understand how it could be possible that 
you would not have to increase the draft quota, if you realistically 
plan now for the Army to take over martial law within these cities. 

Either you have too many people now, you are calling in too many 
people or you are underestimating the entire situation. 

Admiral Raprorp. The regular Army is not primarily expected to 
take care of that situation. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. The martial law ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, their forces are designed and organized for 
offensive purposes primarily. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Then is the National Guard supposed to take over 
that situation ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. No, they are primarily to reinforce the Regular 
Army. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Who is supposed to take over ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, if the requirement was put on the Army 
by the Commander in Chief at the time, then they would have to assign 
Army forces and they probably would use the National Guard first. 
The total strength df the National Guard probably would not be in- 
volved all over the country. Certain National Guard units, depending 
on how long they were needed for that, would not be available, as a 
consequence for the reinforcement mission. 

But in addition to the National Guard, the Army would also call up 
the other Reserve, the Army Reserve. 

What I am also trying to indicate is that from a military standpoint, 
it would be advisable for these States to have a secondary military 
organization that would not be subject to Federal service outside of its 
State. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. But it would also be just as well if they had an 
adequate civil defense in place of a home guard or State guard? 

Admiral Raprorp. Weil, I think an adequate civil deiense should 
include a State organization of a military nature to assist in policin 
and in other duties that would require military assistance. It would 
be better from our standpoint. 

Mrs. Grirritus. If you issued a call today to the National Guard, 
how long would it take to call them up? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think the Army could give you better informa- 
tiononthat. I think they can actually be called together very quickly ; 
probably within 24 to 48 hours most of them would report for duty. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Kut under the circumstances of detense station you 
could not do it obviously that quickly ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. No. There would be very much interference. 
Of course, we also hope that we would not be subjected to an attack 
like that without some warning. In other words the tensions would 
increase worldwide and we could probably take some preliminary steps 
to prepare or improve our readiness to cope with it. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Those preliminary steps also increase the tensions 
too. 

Admiral Raprorp. They could. 

Mrs. Grirritus. How long do you estimate that war is going to 
last ¢ 
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Admiral Raprorp. What war? The cold war? 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. This nuclear war ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I have said publicly that it could last 25 years, 
50 years, a hundred years. No one knows, but it is apt to last for a long 
time. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. The war itself ? 

Admiral Raprorp. The cold war. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. No, the war itself. 

Admiral Raprorp. You mean a global war? 

Mrs. Grirritus. Yes. 

Admiral Raprcro. I have no idea. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you anticipate recurring attacks upon the 
United States? Would you say that is reasonable? 

Admiral Raprorp. No; I would say that if we are correct in out 
estimate of our capabilities at this time that the major exchange would 
be over rather quickly. 

Mr, Fascett. Admiral, our staff director, Mr. Balwan, has some 
questions. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee had a witness the 
other day who was developing the idea of martial law and in de- 
veloping this thesis stated the following. He says, “I assure you”— 
he was saying in the event of declaration of martial law as it was 
proclaimed in Operation Alert that the Army could not handle the 
Job, because of the communication system that would have to be set up. 
I am not talking about the physical facilities necessarily but the com- 
munications that would have to stem through the Army and the Gov- 
ernment agencies. He says, “I assure these headquarters,” meaning 
the Army, “are not set up with staff sections competent in size or 
ability to serve as the great conduit of communications between the 
Federal executive establishment and the stricken country. The Army 
is set up for a quite different business and come an attack they will be 
very, very busy doing it.” 

It is of some concern to hear this statement from a competent wit- 
ness—and I would say you would be a competent witness if we heard 
you say that—what is your reaction to a statement like that ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that I am not as competent as the 
witness to say yes or no. Probably what he said it true in part. It 
would depend somewhat on the warning we get. In this connection 
I would refer to the statement I just made in answer to a question 
from Mrs. Griffiths. 

These staff sections could be built up by calling individual reservists 
back if there were enough warning; however, I would say if it came 
completely as a surprise that the witness’ statement would probably be 
pretty nearly correct. 

Mr. Batwan. We should not try to count then on a state of martial 
law to handle our civil defense for us? 

Admiral Raprorp. Have it handle the civil defense for you? 

Mr. Batwan. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. Another statement was made on martial law, on which 
this witness was a Professor Charles Fairman from the Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School. 
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I will read this paragraph— 


I conceive candidly that in the first despair after nuclear attack it might sound 
reassuring to many for the President to announce “I have declared martial 
law. The Army has taken over.” 

But in a few days the inevitable in elasticity of Army rule would certainly 
arouse resentment. It would not do to say have martial law for the first few 
days and then switch back to civil administration. 

Any postattack administration, civil or military, will at once begin to work out 
ways to establish channels for getting things done and once those patterns were 
formed it would be exceedingly difficult to shift to a different system. Once 
martial rule has gotten into operation there would be enormous practical dif- 
ficulties in getting it out of the business. 

My point is that I think it would be reassuring to the committee 
and to the country probably to know how the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff feels about the military getting into the martial law 
business and holding onto it. 

Admiral Raprorp. I can only speak for myself, I would hope that 
we did not have to do it, although I would imagine that Professor 
Fairman was correct in his estimate of the situation if it did happen. 

Mr. Batwan. I hope I am not misunderstood in this question. Is 
there a danger that once you have martial law as this person says 
that the Army is likely to hang onto this and extend it beyond the 
time necessary ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No; I don’t think there is a danger that the 
Army will want to hang onto it, I think they would be very anxious 
to get rid of it as soon as they could. 

If the inference made by Professor Fairman was to the effect that the 
Army would enjoy it, I don’t think that is correct. 

Mr. Fasce.u. It is your position, Admiral, that it would be your 
desire that conditions and organizations would be such so that it would 
not be necessary to invoke martial law to start with? 

Admiral Raprorp. It would be better if we could avoid it, cer- 
tainly from the military standpoint. 

Mr, Fasceti, And one way of doing it would be to have an effective 
Federal civil defense separate and apart from the military? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascerx. Are there any further questions from the committee? 

Well, Admiral, on behalf of the committee we certainly want to 
thank you for coming down today and appearing before us and giving 
us the benefit of your advice and judgement and being so patient in 
answering all of the questions. Po ve 

Perhaps a witness does not relish having his mind probed, but I 
assure you it is of inestimable value to the committee. 

Thank you very much. 

Admiral Raprorp. Thank you. I hope I have been able to con- 
tribute in some way to the solution of your problem. 

Mr. Fascett. I am sure you have. 

The committee will rise. 

(Whereupon at 11:25 the hearing was adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1956 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON Minirary OPERATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 o’clock a. m., in room 1501, New House 
Office Building, Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield (chairman), Kilgore, Griffiths, 
and Lipscomb. 

Also present: Michael Balwan, staff director; and Herbert Roback, 
director of investigations. 

Mr. Houirteip. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This morning we are honored to have before us a great American 
General Twining, Chief of Staff for Air, and I understand, Genera 
Twining, that you have a prepared statement which you wish to make. 

General Twin1neo. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Hotrievp. Well, you may proceed, if you will. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; ACCOMPANIED BY COL. J. G. RUS- 
SELL; LT. COL. F. N. STAHL; LT. COL. H. R. MORRILL; MAJ. R. A. 
MARSH; AND CAPT. J. D. COOPER, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 


General Twin1nc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have this prepared statement and I will answer questions after I have 
read it. 

Also I have several others here from the Air Force who are experts 
in this field, because some of these questions are a little complicated 
and I might not be able to give you the correct answers. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We will be glad to have them testify. 

General Twintna. You now have two resolutions before your com- 
mittee for consideration. One of these, House Joint Resolution 98, 
would constitute the Federal Civil Defense Administration as an ex- 
ecutive department of the Federal Government headed by a secretary 
who would have membership in the National Security Council. 

The second, House Concurrent Resolution 108, would establish 
within the Department of Defense a civilian department to be known 
as the Department of Civil Defense on equal rank with the existin 
military departments. It would provide a civilian Chief of Staff o 
ae Defense, who would become a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
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I believe, Mr. Chairman, that it would be inappropriate for me to 
comment on House Joint Resolution 98. For that reason I have lim- 
ited . comments to House Concurrent Resolution 108. 

In this statement I will address myself to three separate aspects of 
the problem. The first is the military support currently planned for 
eivil defense by the Air Force under Digsrtinnsit of Defense and Joint 
Chiefs of Staff guidance. Secondly, I will answer certain questions 
which have been communicated to me by your committee. In the final 
portion of my statement, I will present the Air Force position with 
respect to House Concurrent Resolution 108. 

s you know, the Department of the Army has been assigned the 
responsibility of planning emergency military support of civil-de- 
fense operations in case of an enemy attack. In addition, the Depart- 
ment of the Army is responsible for coordinating the participation of 
the Departments of the Navy and Air Force in this activity. Under 
this guidance each Army area commander has established civil-de- 
fense plans which include the machinery for coordinating Air Force 
and Navy participation. 

In each of these plans the military services have been guided by the 
basic philosophy that responsibility for maintaining internal security 
and relieving the effects of enemy action rests primarily on the civilian 
agencies. The military services will, however, provide such emer- 
gency support as is practicable in the event that civilian agencies 
are unable to cope with disaster conditions and to an extent consistent 
with the execution of the primary missions of the services. 

Following this basic policy guidance, the Air Force has directed, 
through the Continental Air Command, that all Air Force commands 
prepare plans for participation in domestic emergencies. These plans 
are in turn coordinated with the appropriate Army area commanders. 
In addition, the Air Force provides for a Federal Civil Defense 
Administration member at each Air Defense headquarters, who will 
communicate air defense alerts to the civil defense warning system. 
Finally, the Air Force has assigned specific civil-defense missions to 
the Civil Air Patrol during a war period. 

The priority of Air Force combat mission at the outset of hostilities 
sacha the committing of particular units in support of civil de- 
ense. Furthermore, many Air Force installations would be high on 

the target priorities in an enemy attack, and thus might be in a condi- 
tion requiring assistance rather than in a position to offer nop to 
others. However, Air Force commanders at each command level 
may determine on a day-to-day basis the resources which can be 
allocated for specific civil-defense operations in diasaster areas with- 
out impairing their primary missions. 

Mr. Rare May I interrupt at this point, or would you rather 
let him finish? 

Mr. Houirrecp. It is quite a short statement. Let him go ahead, be- 
cause there are quite a number of points in it. 

General Twin1ne. In summary, the Army has the responsibility 
for emergency planning and for coordinating the support of all serv- 
ices. The Air Force has made plans and is prepared to furnish men, 
services, and equipment. The amount of this support will be deter- 
mined by the Army commander concerned. Our ability to meet these 
needs will, of course, depend upon what we can spare from the vital air 
battle. 
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I am sure you understand why we cannot make specific commit- 
ments in advance. We have to provide defense against attack, launch 
the counterattacks, and lift Army forces. All of these will be full- 
time jobs, and will tax our men and equipment to the limit. Our very 
survival will depend on our ability to carry out these priority tasks. 

All Air Force resources are directed to these ends. However, if Air 
Force personuel and funding ceilings are augmented to provide specifi- 
cally for civil-defense support, the Air Force could make a greater 
contribution in this field. Such augmentations could most effectively 
be used in training and organizing Air Force Reserve personnel, 
that are not a part of the Ready Reserve, to form civil-defense support 
units. Under disaster conditions, the vital need for trained leaders 
could be partially filled by this means. 

With respect to other phases of the civil-defense program in which 
the Air Force may be in a position to assist the civilian effort, I believe 
that substantial assistance can be rendered on the initiative of local 
Air Foree commanders. They have been told to do everything they 
can. It is expected that any Air Force installation commander who 
has knowledge of a civilian need for emergency assistance and who 
can spare personnel and resources from vital military operations, will 
take all possible steps to aid a disaster area. The spontaneous reac- 
tion of Air Force commanders in response to civilian needs in areas 
stricken in recent months by floods on the west coast and hurricanes 
on the east coast, are good examples of how this could work. 

Your committee has also expressed an interest in the Air Force 
plans of action following a declaration of martial law. We assume 
that martial law will be declared only in the event that civilian en- 
forcement of law and order is completely disrupted and that martial 
law will remain in effect only over the disrupted area and until such 
time as civilian control can a restored. If we have air units in the 
area under martial law, we will assist in maintaining this status. 
We may also move in our own forces to help Army forces if necessary. 

Finally, I want to present my views on House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108, This resolution proposes to transfer the basic responsibility 
for civil defense from State and local levels to Federal level. The 
present concept, under which this responsibility is placed at State 
and local levels, recognizes the vast economic and manpower potentials 
which are available under the impetus of an informed citizenry. 

It is my opinion that the initiative for marshaling these resources 
at the local levels would very likely diminish if the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed the civil-defense responsibilities. 

Therefore, while I realize that there are weaknesses in the present 
defense preparations, I believe that further efforts should be made to 
generate action at State and local levels. An increase in Federal aid 
may be desirable without the necessity of assuming central responsi- 
bility at the national level. 

e have made many studies of this matter. We find nothing would 
be gained by transferring leadership to the Department of Defense. 
Reorganization to national level would not remedy present difficul- 
ties. This transfer could, in fact, have the opposite effect of inhibit- 
ing solution of civil-defense problems, for it would only add to the 
complex problems already facing the Department of Defense. Fur- 
ther, it would have the effect of mixing military problems with what 
are essentially civilian problems. 
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In other words, the proposal to transfer civil-defense leadership to 
the Department of Defense appears to be contrary to the manage- 
ment principle of homogeneous assignment. For example, while 
the Secretary of Defense and the Chiefs of Staff of the military serv- 
ices are concerned with all measures incident to the defense of the 
United States, the chief of civil defense would be concerned only with 
civilian operations in one phase, however important, of the overall 
war effort. 

Furthermore, the principle as suggested by the proposed bill, that 
all governmental functions relating to war planning be grouped under 
the Department of Defense would have an additional drawback. It 
would lead to an unwieldy concentration of dissimilar agencies under 
the Department of Defense. 

The military services have studied the tremendous potential effects 
of modern weapons, and we have made these studies available to the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. In fact, planning for mili- 
tary assistance to civil-defense operations has kept pace with the devel- 
opment of high-yield weapons insofar as the needs and capabilities 
of civil-defense organizations have been made known to us. 

The Federal civil-defense organization parallels the planning and 
operating echelons of the Military Establishment. This allows maxi- 
mum interchange of knowledge. Therefore, I consider that present 
means for coordinating military support plans with the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration are adequate. I do not believe plans would 
be facilitated by integrating the civil-defense organization into the 
Department of Defense. 

nd, in conclusion, the Air Force will support to the extent prac- 
ticable, any proposal designed to strengthen civil defense, in eociltiiees, 
tion with the other military services and the civil authorities. A1- 
though Federal support is necessary to produce an adequate system 
of civil defense, the present proposal world not provide a remedy. It 
would create definite organizational problems, and possibly stifle 
initiative at local levels. 

Mr. Chairman, for the reasons which I have outlined above, I rec- 
ommend against the approval of House Concurrent Resolution 108. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. Thank you very much, General Twining, for your 
concise statement. 

You are aware that the subcommittee has been charged with the 
responsibility of investigating the adequacy of our civil defense in the 
Nation, and consideration of certain legislation which has been entered 
into the congressional mill, with the idea in mind of the people who 
put the legislation in, that it would help to solve the problem of first 
the inadequacies, and the present apathy and indifference on the part 
of the people of the Nation toward civil defense. 

So, because of this constantly recurring idea that the Department of 
Defense should take over civilian defense, and because a declaration of 
martial law under an Operation Alert seems to indicate that it would 
be the Department of Defense’s responsibility, whether they wanted it 
or not, we thought it would be well to go into the subject with the 
people who are actually in charge of our military responsibility, and 
find out their attitude, and I think you have made your attitude 
pretty well known in this statement. 

ere are some things in here which I know that the members would 
like to clarify further by questions. So at this time, if you will re- 
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spond to some questions, we will have the members of the committee 
ask you those questions. 
General Twinina. ey glad to, sir. 
1 


Mr. Houtrtevp. Mr. Kilgore. 


Mr. Kircore. Let me pass for a moment, since I came in late. 

Mr. Houmevp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lrescoms. General, on the copy of the statement which I have, 
page 4, second paragraph, you say in the middle of that paragraph: 


¢ * * planning for military assistance to civil-defense operations has kept pace 
with the development of high-yield weapons insofar as the needs and capabilities 
of civil-defense organizations have been made known to us. 

What does that mean ? 

General Twi1n1nc. Well, as the weapons have developed, new ones 
have come into the stockpiles, we have developed new techniques and 
capabilities. We have kept the civil-defense agency informed about 
these so they can make their plans for civil-defense projects. In other 
words, we have kept them up to date on all the things we are doing in 
the Air Force to improve our methods of attack, so they will know 
what they might expect from an opponent’s attack. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And you have told them those things just insofar as 
their needs and capabilities have been known to you ? 

General Twrntne. Yes. It is very closely coordinated. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I don’t think I quite understand yet. I mean, how 
does this relationship work ? 

Mr. Chairman, maybe I can ask this question: Do they make their 
plans after you make your plans known to them, or capabilities? 

General 'Twintna. I assume they just go right ahead and make 
their own plans, but what we try to insure is that they are aware that, 
as you improve and go into high-yield weapons, you have a different 
problem of civil defense. There is more danger of the fallout, and 
the various things they have to know today, and we are keeping them 
abreast of the effects of our weapons. They can therefore assume 
the enemy might have similar weapons and the civil defense might 
have to prepare for the same contingency. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You say that civilian defense has kept pace, as far 
as you know? 

General Twtntne. With what we know, yes. 

Mr. Liescoms, With what you know. 

General Twrninea. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But you are not commenting on how adequate or 
efficient those plans are? 

General Twin1Nnc. No, I didn’t mean to say how adequately they 
are doing this job, no. 

We are telling them what we are doing, and keeping them up to 
date on the state of the art of modern weapons, as to what they can do. 

Mr. Liescoms. On the third page, when you say: 

Reorganization to national level would not remedy present deficiencies. 
you are not speaking with respect Mr. Holifield’s resolution, 108. 

Mr, Batwan. 98. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Yes, 98, where he recommends or proposes to set up 
a Secretary of Civilian Defense at the Cabinet level. 

General Tw1n1ne. That is Concurrent Resolution 108—— 
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Mr. Houirterp. My resolution is No. 98, and it seeks to give more 
prestige to the Federal Civil Defense Administration, and set up the 
administration as a Cabinet level civilian authority, and you said that 
you did not care to comment on that. 

General Twrnina. No, sir. 

Mr. Houirtevp. But you are addressing yourself to Mr. Riehlman’s 
resolution which seeks also to achieve an increased prestige of FCDA, 
but by placing it as a fourth arm of the DOD. 

General Twinine. That is correct. I didn’t feel that I should com- 
ment to Congress as to what they should do on that. 

Mr. Liescoms. But you make a statement that, “Reorganization to 
national level would not remedy the present deficiencies.” You are 
referring to the reorganization 

General Twrnina. I was not referring to House Joint Resolution 
98, in that. 

Mr. Lirscoms., You were referring to — 

General Twrnine. Mr, Riehlman’s. 

Mr. Horirretp, Putting it at a national level in the military 
department ? 

eneral Tw1n1ne. That is correct, 

Mr. Honirrevp. So you are not taking the position that the Federal 
civil defense agency should not have a more important place in the 
civilian structure of government ? 

General Twinina. That is correct. I am not commenting on the 
first bill at all. This applies solely to the House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108, putting it on the Department of Defense level. 

Mr. Batwan. To some extent, though, your statement might be 
misleading, that you are in favor of continuing the present State and 
local level of operations for civil defense. 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Well, now, does that include, and this is, of course, 
a very important point, do you maintain that the 1950 Civil Defense 
Act is an up-to-date piece of legislation in view of the advent of nuclear 
weapons since that time, the impact of which, as you well know, goes 
far beyond local cities, counties, and in some instances, State bounda- 
ries and, therefore, we are faced with a different proposition ? 

As you know, the 1950 Civil Defense Act placed the complete 
responsibility, almost the complete responsibility for planning, op- 
erating, and financing in the local political subdivisions. Now, let us 
take a case like that. Here is Washington, for instance, as a city, and 
Alexandria, Chevy Chase, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and other areas 
contiguous to us here, all are political subdivisions. 

The counties in between these municipalities are political subdi- 
visions and have their own economy and their own responsibilities 
under the Civil Defense Act for the formulating of plans and carrying 
out the civilian defense function. 

One of the things that concerns us is that there is no master target 
area planning which would take into recognition the fact that a 
nuclear weapon, exploded over one city, might well involve 15 or 20 
additional cities in the fallout area, and therefore, the problem of 
taking care of civilian defense can no longer be solved, as we see it, 
by placing the responsibility on one city, and on a voluntary basis 
after that, without compulsion; and also having other cities that are 
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contiguous to it refuse because it is a voluntary matter to participate 
in that target-area planning. 

So if we say that the 1950 Civil Defense Act, the principles in it are 
sound today, then we are going back and relying on all of this sepa- 
rated authority and all this separated responsibility, without any com- 
pulsory coordination within a target area, potential target area. 

For that reason, and other reasons we have that act under our 
scrutiny, to determine the deficiencies of the 1950 act. 

I want to be very clear in my mind so as to know what you mean 
when you, in effect, testify that local responsibility will now solve the 
present situation we find ourselves in. 

General Twrnrnc. That was not entirely what I meant. I think 
that the organization now under the Civil Defense Administrator is 
a good ae but there is no question but what they have to 
improve the top-level policy and guidance to the State and local au- 
thorities, no question about that. That is where it can be strengthened 
now. The present organization might be strengthened at the top 
with maybe a little more control and better policy and guidance to 
come out of that body to the State and local governments. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. In view of these larger weapons and their effect, 
would you say that it would be necessary to have target-area master 
planning by the Federal Government, which has access to all the facts 
on the situation, classified and unclassified? I am speaking now of 
the FCDA, that department which is charged with this responsibility. 

Would it not seem reasonable to you that they should be the people 
that are responsible for coordinated planning within each one of our 
civil-defense target areas, rather than confine it just to the old-fash- 
ioned blockbuster type of warfare which could well have been effective 
in a political subdivision ? 

General Twrnrnc. That is what I mean by policy and guidance com- 
ing from that group, yes, sir. That could well be done. 

Mr. Hottrreip. Now, on that same point, of course we recognize, 
and I would like to ask you if you believe that an effective civil de- 

fense, planned on the basis of our potential target areas, would be 
of benefit to the military in case we are attacked. 

General Twinrtnc. Yes, sir. I think the better it is organized and 
the better job the civil defense can do, of course, that will be a help 
to the military. 

Mr. Ho.uirterp. Do you feel that the knowledge of an effective civil- 
ian defense, planned on a modern target-area basis, if that knowledge 
were known to the enemy, that that would help to be a deterrent to 
an attack ? 

General Twintnc. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Houirrerp. And if that target-area planning does not exist, 
and it is not set up on the proper functioning structure, is it not true 
that we would have complete chaos in our metropolitan complexes 
in case of an attack? 

General Twrnrve, I certainly believe that. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Well, do you believe that there is an effective defense 
today, and I am speaking now of the swing of the pendulum of ad- 
—— from offense to defense. Where would you say the advantage 
of military force would lay—on the offensive or defensive ? 

General Twintna. I would say on the offensive. 

Mr. HotirFte.p. Very strongly on the offensive, would you say? 
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‘ General Twrntne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho tirretp. Would you say, in case it was necessary for us to 
strike the enemy, that more than half of our Strategic Air Command 
bombers might get through to their targets? 

General Twtnrne. I hesitate to put it in terms of numbers, but I 
am certainly convinced today that many of them would get through, 

es, sir. 
" Mr. Horirrer. If they did get through with nuclear weapons, 
if one gets through to each target with a megaton type of nuclear 
weapon, would they not, for all practical effects, accomplish their 
mission ? , 

General Twrnrna. I think they would. 

Mr. HoutrreLp. By that same line of reasoning, and with the knowl- 
edge that we have, and the modern type of airpower which has been 
demonstrated in the Soviet Union’s ae Day parades, and the knowl- 
edge that we have that they also have atomic and nuclear weapons, 
would not the course of prudence cause us to acknowledge that such 
a breakthrough might occur on our defenses also? 

General Twrninc. That is correct. 

Mr. Howtrrevp. And, in other words, would you say at this time 
that the advantage of offense has become so great that no nation could 
defend itself again a first-class airpower attack with nuclear weap- 
ons, completely ¢ 

General Twin1No. I certainly don’t feel that they could completely 
prevent severe damage to their country. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Now, I want to get to the responsibility at the local 
levels. We have discussed the responsibility for planning and target 
areas, Which would transcend local political subdivisions. 

We recognize the importance of civilian defense to our total na- 
tional defense. Would you say that the Federal Government should 
be interested enough, from the standpoint of the overall defense, to 
increase its financial support to these target areas, if it is necessary ? 

General Twintno. Certainly the Federal Government has the re- 
sponsibility, there is no question about that. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. In other words, a strike against Detroit today 
would be astrike against the United States ? 

General Twrntno. That is correct. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. It would not be considered just against the city of 
New York or the counties surrounding it ? 

General Twinitno. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. And if it takes additional expenditures to put the 
industrial complex of Detroit in a position where it could withstand 
an attack, in your opinion would the Federal Government be justified 
in expending such money as is necessary to cause Detroit to be able 
to withstand that attack, to the best of its ability? 

General Twrntne. Of course, when you get into money to protect 
against any air attack, you can just go completely out of the ball 
park. It is so fantastic what you can do, such as putting Detroit 
completely underground, down to the lesser types of defensive meas= 
ures. And how far the National Government should go in supporting 
these things, I do not think I am in position to say; but certainly 
there are national responsibilities, ml I think the State and local 
levels, too, have responsibility. 
Mr. Ho tirtevp. Let’s discuss that point for just a minute. 
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At the present time the funds for the military offense and for the 
military defense come from the common fund, the people of the 
United States, and we are spending something like $35 billion a year 
in that effort. beet Ditka. 

I believe we are spending about $80 million in civil defense. — 

In view of the importance of organizing our Nation to provide a 
backstop to the military, both as to continuity of the logistical pipe- 
line of supplies to the military, and also the continuity of order and 
even the survival of millions of people, would it not seem to you that 
a little more attention might be given to the plight of some 50 to 70 
million people in those populated areas ? 

General Twrntna. Well, I certainly agree that $80 million is not 
a very large amount for this purpose, and ceyainly they could use 
more than that. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Of course, none of us can say how much it should 
be, but I think we could all agree that such expenditures as are neces- 
sary to give us resiliency to go with the punch, and such expenditures 
as the economy can absorb, should be made available in order to com- 
plete our total defense posture. 

General Twin1na. Well, I certainly feel you are right on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I would like to ask you, General, on page 2 where 
you point out: 

However, if Air Force personnel and funding ceilings were augmented to 
provide specifically for civil-defense support, the Air Force could make a greater 
contribution in this field. 

And you suggest a reserve. Would the Air Force be able to do 
something with the reserve that the Army couldn’t do, or that the 
well-organized civil defense could not do? 

General Twrntnc. No. The Army could do the same thing. 

We have this particular group, I think there are some 70,000 officers 
who are not in the Regular Reserve that could be called into this thing 
and trained, and they can be the leaders. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. About what rank are most of those officers ? 

Major Marsu. From majors to lieutenant colonels. 

General Twin1na. These will not be called on in the early stages of 
war for military assignments. They are a potential source of assist- 
ance. The Army could do the same thing. 

Mrs. Grirritns. I would like to ask if, however, they are available 
and your military mission requires it, would they first be sent on 
military missions, rather than civil defense ? 

General Twinine. Well, if they were, I imagine later on they would 
have to be called, but initially they could jump into this, in the event 
of a disaster. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Will you yield? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. Your line of demand for manpower would be first 
those in the force in being ? 

General Twin1na. That is right. 

Mr. Ho.rrretp. And then your Ready Reserve ? 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. And then this group that you speak of ? 

General Twrntne. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Horirrevp. This standby group. 
Now, are you in position where, in the first shock of an attack, which 
might be very severe in the first few weeks, that there is available a 
large group of trained men? 
eneral T'wrninc. That is correct. 

Mr. Ho.trietp. Who could be utilized on this thing to help the 
Nation withstand the shock, and they would be peculiarly qualified 
because of their military training and their experience in command ? 

General Twintne. That is true. 

Mrs. Grirritus. They could only be utilized if you are not going to 
utilize them otherwise, first ? 

General Twintne@. Initially, we don’t plan to use the bulk of them. 
If the war continued on after this first phase, the atomic phase is over, 
then we go into a prolonged war, then we would probably have to call 
these men back in. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Now, I would like to ask you, does the Air Defense 
Division have civilians there from FCDA en give the alert ? 

General Twinina. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Is that because the Air Force asked for those 
people, or is it because of civil defense ¢ 

General Twintna. I think we have asked for them. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Well, now, we discovered that they are not sup- 
plied around the clock in every area, so that 16 hours out of every day 
you would sound the alert. 

General Twinrne. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And are you prepared to do that? 

General Twintne. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Russetz. Recognizing that the Air Defense Division of the 
Air Force had a definite responsibility for warning, some time back 
the Air Force entered into an agreement with F GDA whereby we 
would pass to their representatives conditions of warning, as we saw 
them in the air-defense picture. 

It was decided the best place to pass this information of warning 
conditions within the air-defense structure was at the Air Division 
direction centers, and the higher control centers of the air-defense 
system, as well as at Colorado Springs itself. 

Arrangements were then made whereby a military operations air 
defense officer, in the development of the air picture, would finally ar- 
rive at a condition of alert or warning that would be declared by the 
higher commander, and would immediately turn to a civil-defense 
warning representative there, and pass his information to him. 

At that time this civil defense warning representative sends out 
over the civil-defense air warning nets to the various key points the 
warning conditions as they determined best for civilian-defense pro- 
cedures, and from there, the key points would then announce accord- 
ing to their local civil-defense plans, the appropriate conditions for 
the local plan. In one area it might be “take cover”; in another area 
it might be “evacuate.” 

Those decisions have to be made by the local civil-defense authori- 
ties. Now, in order to make that system initially effective as quickly 
as possible the Air Force did provide an airman military man sitting 
in this seat, working for FCDA. As quickly as possible. FCDA has 
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been filling those seats with civilian personnel, but they are not all 
filled today. 

Mrs. Grirriras. Years have passed and many are not filled, or 
they are filled on an 8-hour day. 

Colonel-Russetn. Yes, ma’am. All do have an FCDA man, on an 
§-hour basis; some however are covered on a 24-hour-basis day. We 
are progressing as rapidly as possible. 

It is a small area where we have been able to assist Federal civil 
defense. 

When you think in terms of your $80 million, we could say it is a 
help to man the warnings—— 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Is there a time lag because you have to give this 
information to a civilian, or would it work more speedily if you did 
it yourself? 

Colonel Russeti. There is no time lag. There is none whatsoever. 
Both men are sitting there seeing the same board, the same develop- 
ments, but our agreement has been that we will pass officially these 
conditions on to the civil-defense representatives. Bear in mind it 
may involve a call or two first. I may be in a division command; I 
call the air defense force controller to find out what the overall pic- 
ture is, and ask him is this a confirmed condition of warning, and he 
will say yes, it is confirmed by others, and I pass it on to this man 
who may not have heard that conversation. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. If he is there. 

Colonel Russetu. He is, he is. That seat is covered. We see that 
it is covered and the civil-defense regional offices are now building up, 
I am not prepared to say when they will completely fill all those seats, 
we woud like to see it done, but we are not too unhappy because of the 
way it is going because we know the problems of civil defense. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. We are unhappy. 

Mr. Hourrterp. They may not be, if it is necessary to have a man 
there 8 hours, it is necessary to have him there 24 hours. 

Colonel Russetu. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Hottriery. Because you know the attacking force might not 
accommodate itself to an 8-hour shift of FCDA. 

Colonel Russetz.. We work a 168-hour week. 

Mr. Hortrtern. T recognize the Air Force does. 

Now, in those areas where the FCDA man has gone on a picnic, or 
gone home for supper, what happens? 

Yolonel Russett. He doesn’t go until we have a man filling that 
seat for him. 

General Twintno. There is an airman there. 

Mr. Hotrrrety. The point you are making now is, you are back- 
stoping the FCDA in that particular warning function so that the 
chain of civilians there is not broken on the part of FCDA? 

Colonel Russeriz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Horarrerp. Ts that a special man assigned to that special duty, 
or is he the man that is taking the warning information and given 
this additional duty ? 

Colonel Russriu. He is a special man, trained and assigned to that 
duty. 
+a Lrrescomn. Mr. Chairman, will you yield? 
Mr. Hotirterp. Yes. 
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Mr. Liescoms. The FCDA man cannot act anyway until the com- 
mander gives him the authority to act; isn’t that right? 

Colonel Russexx. It is not authority to act. By agreement, when 
we go into a condition of warning, we pass that condition on to this 
man. Now, it may be the regional office of FCDA, where that par- 
ticular warning has a significance, different in that region than it 
might have in another region. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But you say they are sitting there looking at the 
same board. The FCDA man can’t push a buzzer until the com- 
mander gives him the authority to do so. I mean, he just-—— 

Colonel Russe.y. It isn’t an authority. It is an agreement. We 
say it would be unwise to do so. We hope that by our judgments we 
should reach a decision concerning a condition of alert through all the 
factors available to us, that we will be right. We don’t feel that he 
will have all these factors to base a judgment of declaring an alert 
condition, himself, until he has gotten our evaluation of all the infor- 
mation we have. 

General Twrninc. He is giving the commander’s opinion, that is 
what it amounts to. He is giving the commander’s decision. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How good is this agreement, so there won’t be dis- 
agreement when things might get a little rough ? 

Colonel Russetx. Basically there have been tests of this system, not 
planned. We have to safeguard this system against premature false 
warnings and the cry of “wolf.” That has happened in some of our 
divisions. 

Last May we had a fairly widespread incident of that type on the 
west coast, and the system worked perfectly. Perhaps it was a little 
too sensitive, we are not sure. The final analysis has not been made, 
but in each case the civil-defense representative in his chair was sitting 
waiting and ready. They perhaps discussed it, there is no question 
where you had a senior civil-defense man, there is no question in my 
mind that the division commander himself discussed with the civilian- 
defense man before making up their minds, no question about that. 

In the Air Force we feel that this man should not precipitate actions 
which will have a widespread effect until there is a sound basis. We 
feel now that through agreement with FCDA that the best basis for 
initiating those warnings through civil-defense warning nets is the 
judgment of the air-defense commander on the spot. 

Mr. Lipscoms. If that is the case, why is it necessary to have any 
FCDA people assigned there, when the call could be made right into 
the FCDA headquarters by the military, or the Air Force? 

Colonel Russetu. That is a basic question, 

General Twinn. I think that the military could handle it all; yes, 
you are right. We could get this information and get it to the local 
areas, but 

Mr. Lipscoms. In that case, there would be no chance of a conflict 
in judgment at the alert center. 

olonel Russetx. You are correct. The big principle there is that 
the military commander should not have the foe of civilian reac- 
tions in his mind when he makes a decision to fight or not fight. 

If he is concerned about alerting his forces or sending them aloft 
to intercept a possible enemy intruder, he should not withhold that 
decision for fear that civilian reaction would set in that would reflect, 
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(1) on us; or (2) that he would withhold his decision until too late 
or fear of setting off a civilian chain reaction. 

General Twinine. It is a very complex problem. 

Mr. Lirescoms. This may not be the question to ask the Air Force, 
but what responsibility does that FCDA man have, other than notify- 
ing headquarters at Battle Creek? 

Colonel Russet. No, sir, he does not notify the headquarters at 
Battle Creek. He goes out through a communications net, civil air 
defense network system to all the los points in that region. I don’t 
know how many there may be, 40 or 50 within his particular region or 
hisarea. He goes out, and in some cases it is over an intercommunica- 
tions system, others over existing telephone systems. He goes out over 
a conference network to all these people at once stating, “30th air 
group, or umpteenth air division now on a condition of certain alert,” 
and that is all he sends. 

Mr. Liescoms. That is good enough. I mean, in other words, if you 
say it isa red alert, he just passes the word along to FCDA that it is a 
red alert, so that he has no decision other than that, that he must make. 

Colonel Russeti. That is correct. 

Mr. Lirescoms. The significance of the civilian action and the signifi- 
cance of the military action are just the same, except your mission is 
different than his? 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Mr. Liuescoms. The Air Force could send out the alert simultane- 
ously with your alert I mean, it is done anyway, probably. 

Colonel Russeity. Well, there is one factor that we have worked out 
with the Federal Civil Defense that perhaps you are overlooking, and 
that is this: Our military decisions to commit forces would be uniform, 
or more or less uniform, at any given time or in any area when a certain 
set of circumstances arises. However, the civil-defense reaction in 
those areas might be quite different. 

The military commander is going to try and intercept, and try and 
get them before they reach this point. 

Mr. Lirscoms. All we are talking about is a red alert at that point. 

Colonel Russeui. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And the decisions going in alternate courses from 
that, as to what is to be done. 

Colonel Russeitu. We have reached an agreement with those people 
that we then pass supplemental information after we have declared a 
condition, and not before; but after we have declared a condition we 
will pass supplementing information tothem. In other words, we say 
to him, “Now you can say to your people that our boards show bomb- 
ers coming in from the Detroit area,” or “from the Seattle area, you can 
say that.” 

And, based on that, the civil-defense people in Seattle will know 
what to do, and the civil-defense people in Portland, Oreg., will know 
what to do. 

Some will have time perhaps to go into evacuation plans. Others 
may not in their own judgment, and we don’t want to be the military 
people exercising the judgment as to whether Portland can evacuate 
and Seattle must go undercover or not. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. The fact that the posts are not completely manned 
now is not such a factor that we don’t have an adequate system being 
furnished sufficient information. 

Colonel RusseLt. Those posts are completely manned, but more and 
more entirely by civilians. We are assisting by providing an airman 
in the situations where we have to. 

General Twin1na. I don’t think it has materially affected the civil 
defense today. In the wartime it might. 

Mrs. Grirerrus. I would like to ask: Do you mean that this civil- 
defense person sitting there is going to not only alert the public, but he 
is going to tell them what to do? 

‘olonel Russeti. Not the public. 

Mrs. Grurvrirus. Whatever it is. 

Colonel Russe. The civil-defense directors in the local areas. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And tell them what to do? 

Colonel Russeiu. Not what to do, but give him the information that 
they want. Maybe the civil-defense director in Baltimore has asked 
this civil-defense representative to let him know if something low is 
coming in off the east coast, or let him know if this stream of bombers 
is beyond a certain line, because at that point he decides that he is 
going to say evacuate rather than take cover. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do I understand now this information is to be 
passed on to civilians? 

Colonel Russeiu. The eivil mass population ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Colonel Russety. They wouldn’t be given that information, in my 
judgment. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Are we just going to save the directors? 

Colonel Russetu. You are gong to take the judgment of your 
directors. 

Mr. Ho.trietp. Along that point, as long as we are on that point 
of warning, the subcommittee has received testimony that Conelrad 
is a system of radio broadcasting imposed on civilian communications 
by Air Force requirements, and we always understand that for the 
first 30 minutes of that particular alert the commercial systems go 
off “he air, and then 39 minutes later Conelrad takes over. Is that 
true? 

Colonel Russetx. Yes, sir. In general tests which have been con- 
ducted have indicated that when these stations have to go off the air 
and change crystals, transmitting frequency crystals to the estab- 
lished 640 or 1240 kilocycles, it takes anywhere from 15 to 30 min- 
Ites to be able to go back on the air again. That varies. In fact, 
we have not said that they will have to stay off for 30 minutes or any- 
thing like that, but experience indicates that once Conelrad is an- 
nounced to them, there is a period of blackout, radio blackout, for 
15 to 30 minutes, sapening on how long it takes to make that fre- 
quency change, the change in the transmitting crystals. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. During that 30 minutes, the way it is planned at the 
present time, people are going to be without any kind of announce- 
ment over the systems. 

In other words, have you made any attempt at all to ascertain, or 
to keep the people informed during that 30 minutes, as to why this 
sudden silence on their radios has occurred ? 
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Colonel Russetx. Before these people go off the air, they make an 
announcement, that is part of the Conelrad, they have a canned an- 
nouncement to all listeners, “To all listeners on this station: We are 
going off the air under Conelrad. Will you please turn your dial 
to 1240 or 640 kilocycles. We will be on the air as soon as we can 
make the change.” 

This is their announcement, and they go off the air and until they 
get the crystal changed, some have done it in 15 minutes or, I believe 
even less, there is a period of radio blackout, but in the meantime 
this system of warnings down to the key points, the directors’ deci- 
sions and the sounding of sirens or whatever their alerting system 
may be, all that goes on unimpaired, unrelated really to Conelrad. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Well, of course the reason for this silence is theo- 
retically to keep from giving a beam for enemy attackers to use, 
is it not? 

Colonel Russeux. No, sir, not the silence, naturally, if we could 
automatically switch instantaneously, we would do it. It isn’t techni- 
cally feasible without great cost now. 

r. Hotirretp. Why switch, why not continue to use the commercial 
channels? 

Colonel Russetx. Because the enemy has those known channels and 
frequencies and may use that as a mean of ascertaining what the lati- 
tude and longitude of that particular transmitting frequency is, and 
based on that they could navigate—— 

Mr. Houtrtetp. That was my conae originally, that you changed 
in order to keep the enemy from having a beam, is that your purpose ? 

Colonel Russetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. That is an Air Force requirement. 

Colonel Russeiy. Yes. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. In your opinion, is that an important matter? 

Colonel Russetu. Yes, sir. 

General Twrn1nc. That is very important. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. Do you think that your own Air Force is depending 
upon Soviet radio beams to hit their targets ? 

General Twintna. No, sir. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Well, can’t we also think that they are not depend- 
ing on those commercial channels in order to hit their targets? 

General Twintne. If we thought they would leave theirs open, we 
would certainly use it, it is an easy way to get in. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. It is a matter then of judgment as to whether the 
30-minute silence off the air, or any great part of that, is more detri- 
mental than leaving it on would be, an aid to an attacking force? 

General Twin1nc. That is correct. 

Mr. Batwan. On that point, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Hoxtrrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Batwan. The potential enemy’s ability to home on a station 
would not be so important in the first 30 minutes as it would be in the 
last part of their run. Be 

The question is: Might it not be better to keep the public informed 
in that first 30 minutes as to what they might want to do, if you would 
relieve them of the requirement of going off immediately, and then 
go off the air as they are making the last dash ? 

I think the subcommittee is concerned about the public’s complete 
blackout of information from the time the warning is sounded. 
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Now, if we had 3 hours of warning, the D plus 2 hours and 30 
minutes may be the time that you want to get off, rather than the plus, 
or D plus 10 minutes for a complete blackout. 

General Twin1na. That is a good point, but I think it would be 
better to do it earlier because we certainly hope to get some warning. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. Can they beam in on 640 or 1240, once you go to 
640 or 1240, can the enemy bombers use that ? 

General Twrxtnc. We have means to guard against this. They 
have worked out a solution, however, that is another problem. 

Mr. Kircore. Everybody will be on the frequency, all of them will 
be combined, 

General Twin1na. As I understand, these stations come on and still 
broadcast and their frequencies and location are not known to anyone. 
S is a brandnew thing and the Russians won’t know in advance where 
they are. 

Mr. Houirretp. Of course, if all were using them there would be no 
differentiation between one city and the other, if they were all using 
the same frequency. 

General Twininea. That is right. 

Mr. Howtrtetp. Which would not be practical under most condi- 
tions, but under emergency conditions, it would be all right. 

Mr. Kilgore? 

Mr. Kireore. General, actually I think it is obvious that it is not 
possible for this committee, or anyone else, to make any detailed plan, 
and proper plan, in the field of civil defense without bringing this 
into the picture—that is, the whole offensive and the whole defensive 
capacity of the Nation in order to have some judgment on which to 
chart a course, both from the standpoint of probabilities and from the 
standpoint of direct action that may be required for civil defense. 

In that field, is it the Air Force concept that such global conflict 
as this country might find itself in, in the foreseeable future, would 
probably, if not entirely—the course of it would be determined with 
the weapons that are on hand when the whistle blows. 

General Twintnc. We feel very strongly that way, that the war 
will be fought with the weapons we have at the time. 

Mr. Kircore. At least if it isn’t concluded, the course it will travel 
will be concluded. 

General Twin1no. The course, certainly. 

Mr. Houitrietp. Then, if we don’t have an adequate military force 
in being, and also an adequate civilian defense setup in being, we 
wouldn’t have time to prepare it. 

General Twin1ne, That is correct, we cannot count on having time 
to prepare it. 

Mr. Houtriexp. In the hazards that we will face. 

General Twinrna. That is right. 

Mr. Kicore. This committee has heard testimony to the effect 
that the deterrent to an enemy attack might be ranked in 1, 2, 3 order: 

SAC would be the No. 1 deterrent ; Conad is No. 2; and the effective- 
ness of a civil defense, including prior dispersal of basic industries as 
well as the protection of civilian population and supporting work 
force for the military is the No. 3 item. 

Would that coincide with the Air Force views, on the deterrent 
approach ? 
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General Twintne. I think it would. I had not thought about it 
that way, but it is certainly a very great deterrent to have an adequate 
civil defense and, as you say, the dispersal and all the things that go 
with it, I should say it rates very, very high. 

Mr. Kizcore. But you would, of course, rank SAC and our mili- 


tary—— 

General Twrintnc. Yes; behind SAC and everything, but very high. 

Mr. Kiteore. Well, in order to maintain a proper perspective and 
balance, both from the standpoint of the application of the financial 
capacity of this country, as between the military on the one hand, and 
the cost of civil defense on the other hand, and the allocation of man- 
power and our other potentialities, we are faced with a problem of 
understanding what the deterrent capacity or military capacity of this 
country is, as a deterrent to possible enemy attack, and what it may be 
in the foreseeable future; meaning that to drain off a sufficient amount 
of money into a civil defense program which would reduce the military 
to the point where we might invite attack, would certainly not be to 
the best interests of civil defense or the country in any respect. 

I would be very interested in whatever comments you might care to 
make about the status of the Air Force today, insofar as its capacity 
to so immobilize an enemy to continue to be, or to be at present a 
deterrent such as, if viewed through rational eyes, would keep the 
country from being attacked, and what the position may be in the 
next few years. 

Any comment you would like to make in that respect would be 
appreciated. 

yeneral Twrntna. I feel very strongly that with the stockpile we 
have today, and the delivery capability of this country, that we are 
safe from an attack except through a mistake in judgment by the 
Soviet. Certainly no nation, and they know in general what we have 
got and we think we know what they have got under these conditions 
I do not foresee any Nation is going to attempt a war with the terrific 
results that will occur. Niether can win, from this kind of atomic 
slugfest, and I think this country is ready. We have a deterrent 
today, but that does not mean that we can stop there. 

I think we must continue. The first thing we must do is protect 
this deterrent force better than we are doing now. We must disperse 
it and we have plans now to dothat. That is the first (ling, to disperse 
that force and protect it; and there are things we could do to make it 
even more ready, like for instance, having bombs aboard the airplanes 
ready to go, and that is something we are going to work on, and that 
will take a little time. 

And as far as our industry goes, with the dispersal of industry, 
I think that would be a very helpful thing and that would make it 
much more difficult for an aggressor, if in our plan for atomic defense, 
if industry and the rest were to have a planned dispersal. We know 
where industry is today, and know the difficulty of moving industry, 
but when new industry is started, it should be put in less populous 
areas, 

I think that is a fine policy. I don’t think we should in any way 
attempt to reduce, say, a big industry like they have out on the west 
coast, at Los Angeles, and in those areas, cut them down right now 
and reduce our operations, because it is congested. I think if any of 
those companies start anything new they should move back into the 
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center of the country and build up there. I think industry will go 
along with that. 

The other deterrent is air defense, and the way I look at the air 
defense is this: We don’t claim we are going to shoot down eve 
bomber, we don’t know how many we are going to shoot down. We 
know we must have the greatest capabilities we can develop to shoot 
down the bombers when they come. The very fact that the enemy 
knows that you have got a good air defense system, and he knows that 
he is going to take good Coe getting through, is also a very fine 
deterrent, Sanes nobody likes to have their bomber shot down. 

If we relax that point and have a weak air defense, it is another 
invitation just to come on in. So, I think that the retaliatory force 
is our principal deterrent, but right closely allied to it is our defense, 
and I think the most important thing would be the quality. The 
number won’t make so much difference. But the important thing is 
to have the best delivery capability, qualitywise, to get more in and 
get them in quicker. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. Instant reflex toa warning. It is important to have 
an instant reflex to a warning. 

General Twrninc. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Ho.irrmip. When possibly a 2- or 3-hour warning is the only 
time we may have, we have got to be in a position to deliver the re- 
taliation, within the bounds of our possible surprise warning time, 
as of now—— 

General Twrninc. That is correct. Reaction time is what that 
might be called. That is what I say about loading up the airplanes. 
We must reduce our loading time in getting these striking airplanes 
off just as quickly as we can. 

In the air defense department I meant to include in that, the warn- 
ing. It is part of this whole idea. The farther out we can get our 
warning system, the more effective it is, and the better off we are, 
both for a retaliatory strike and for civil defense purposes. 

Mr. Kircore. General, in that field, the movement toward the build- 
ing of planes with a carrying capacity and able to react almost in- 
stantly and certainly react within the time between whatever warning 
we get and the time it would take to get SAC off the ground, there 
is also I am sure the very critical factor in the Air Force of a procure- 
ment schedule on weapons that are coming into the Air Force arsenal 
being accelerated to the point that there is the capacity within SAC to 
have phased in its new weapons, so as to be out of the training stage and 
be in a position where they can be allocated to those aircraft on run- 
way alerts, rather than their having to be used in the training pro- 
gram, and that whole eventuality of having a runway alert put further 

own the road by a matter of years; is that not so? 

General Twrn1nc. Well, of course, you cannot just put so many 
bombers, you know, out on the line and let them sit there. The bomb- 
ers, to be any good, have to be flown all the time. In fact, the more 
you fly them, the better they are. The more it sits on the ground and 
you polish it up, the worse it is. That is an old hangar joke about 
the commanding officer with his airplane who would fly once a month, 
and the mechanics would polish and shine it up from start to finish, 
and the commander comes out to takeoff on his once-a-month flight, 
and couldn’t get the engine started. 
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But, what we would have to do would be to rotate those airplanes, 
of course. We would have, say, one squadron at a time, of the wing 
on the alert, sitting down with their airplanes, and have them ready 
to go, say, for 2 days and then for another 2 days there would be an- 
other flight ready to go, and the first would be flying, then those planes 
would be going into training phases. That is the way we would handle 
it, so you wouldn’t lose any time. 

Mr. Kurcore. What I had reference to, I didn’t phrase it properly 
perhaps, was the fact that so long as there is, for example, such a 
limited number of B-52’s that there is a requirement that, if not all 
of them, a great majority of them be used in phasing in a training 
program, and that makes it almost impossible for that sort of op- 
eration. 

General Twining. During that period. 

Mr. Kiuxeore. In order to get the Air Force into that capability of 
keeping a percentage of its squadrons in a runway alert, they must 
necessarily have enough airplanes delivered, the training completed 
. where they are maintaining them just on a rotating of training 

asis. 

General Twintne. That’s right; that’s right. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. General Twining, I want to try to clear up a little 
bit the assignment of mission which I find in your statement on the 
second page, paragraph 2, where you say: 

The priority of Air Force combat missions at the outset of hostilities precludes 
the committing of particular units of the Active Forces, Reserve forces, or Air 
National Guard units in support of civil defense. 

And then you go on to say that many of the Air Force installations 
would be high on the target priorities, and you might need help, in 
the place of being able to give help to the civilian population. 

Now, then, I find in paragraph 4, on page 1, you say: 

* * * the Department of the Army has been assigned the responsibility for 


planning emergency military support of civil defense operations in case of an 
enemy attack. 


Then on page 2, paragraph 3, you say: 


In summary, the Army has the responsibility for emergency planning and 
for coordinating the support of all services. The Air Force has made plans 
and is prepared to furnish men, services, and equipment. The amount of this 
support will be determined by the Army commander concerned. Ou® ability 
to meet these needs will, of course, depend upon what we can spare from the 
vital air battle. 

Now, am I to understand that actually your Air Force mission 
is the mission of carrying the military offense and defense against the 
enemy, and that the Army has been given a responsibility which has 
not been placed upon you, as far as civilian defense is concerned ; they 
have been given a special responsibility, is that true? 

General Twintna. That is correct. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. And they are the coordinating branch of the service 
in each Army region; and, if that is so, then when we have General 
Taylor before us, we will be able to talk in terms of what his mission 
is in the field of civil defense. 

General Twinrtna. That is correct, they have that responsibility. 

Mr. Kureore. They have that responsibility. 

Mr. Hoirreitp. And the bulk of your statement really is to this 
point: that you have a primary mission to make offensive action 
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against the enemy and take defensive action against the attack; that is 
your primary mission ? 

General Twin1ne. That is correct. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. And you believe that with the force that you have 
in being, and your equipment that you have in being, that that would 
be a full-time job, as you see it? 

General Twintna. We certainly think so. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. And that you will not be able to spare your people 
for the function of civil defense. You are perfectly willing to spare 
them in time of domestic emergencies or disaster such as the floods, 
and you refer to that on page 2, but that will not necessarily mean 
that you will have available that same force to help the civilians, when 
the attacker hits, that you had when the floods hit in New England? 

General Twrntna. That is correct. I don’t think it should be 
counted on. However, the chances are that we will be able to help 
quite a bit. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Regardless of your willingness and your sympathy, 
you have got a full-time job to do which precludes any dependence 
upon you for civil defense? 

General Twrnina. That is right. The Air Force, Air National 
Guard, and Reserve units will be called on to work under certain 
pone and they should not be counted on to assist civil defense 

ut I am sure there will be cases where they can be helpful. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. Now, you say the Army has the responsibility for 
emergency military support of civil defense operations in case of an 
enemy attack. What do you mean by emergency military support? 
Do you mean that it is the branch of the service which can assign 
personnel to civil defense operations? 

General Twrnina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Or do you mean that it will have the job of military 
defense of areas? 

General Twintno. I think—well, I don’t see why we would have 
to have military defense of an area, but they will have troops available 
for any kind of a job called for in this early stage, and equipment and 
supplies and all. 

Mr. Hottrterp. In other words, we are not visualizing the kind 
of a war we had before, where several million men were mobilized 
and tragisported in Liberty ships overseas? 

General Twrntna. No, sir. 

Mr. Hottrretp. To a foreign shore? 

General Twrntno. No, sir. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. To engage in a battle? You are not visualizing 
anything of that kind, any war of that kind. You are visualizing a 
war that will come suddenly and with striking force and tremendous 
destructive force, and which will in effect preclude the mobilization 
of 12 or 13 or 14 million men over a period of 2 or 3 years and trans- 
porting them overseas; you are not looking at it in that light, that is 
not the kind of war that you are planning for, or that kind of work? 

General Twintna. No, sir, particularly in this initial phase, which 
we call the atomic offensive phase, no ships will be leaving our ports, 
no troops will be leaving this country until this slugfest or atomic 
offensive is completed, and we need everything we have got in this 
country to clean up the debris and prevent chaos, and everything 
we have got here will be used, I think, for that purpose. 
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Mr. Hotirrevp. Well, now, is that thinking of yours reflected in 
the thinking of the Chief of Staff to the point where—-and I recognize 
this is a tough subject—to the point where the Army’s primary mis- 
sion is going to be changed to one of civilian assistance ? 

General Twrnina. Well, that is certainly the way I feel about it, 
and I am sure that the Army will be up here to answer that question, 
but I certainly say, I know it has got a terrific job in this country 
doing this. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Now, we had the declaration of martial law during 
Operation Alert, and I want to talk to you a minute about that. 

I am not critical, understand, of this action, because it may be 
necessary to declare martial law. 

Now, if martial law is declared, if the attack were so strong against 
our urban centers that civilian order did break down and martial law 
was declared, have there been any arrangements at this time for the 
Air Force to take over the function of administering martial law in 
the ZI? 

General Twrnrna. No. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. You have had no directives to that effect ? 

General Twinina. No. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Do you know whether the Navy has had any 
directives to that effect ? 

erie Twinrnc. I don’t know. I don’t think that they have 
had. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Do you know whether the Army has had any di- 
rectives to that effect ? 

General Twin1na. Well, the main job of carrying out the martial 
law would come under the Army. 

Mr. Hotrrrecp. Under the Army. 

General Twrntne. And, in the same way, we would just have to 
coordinate with them. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. So, if we are going to have to explore this area of 
martial law, we should explore it with the Army rather than the Air 
Force or the Navy ? 

General Twrn1no. That is right; that is correct. 

Mr. Horirtevp. Are you familiar with the Department of Defense 
Directive No. 3025.1 dated January 24, 1952? 

I direct your attention to paragraph No. 3 on page 3: 

The Department of the Air Force shall be responsible for : 

(a) Operations of the Civil Air Patrol for civil defense and allied programs 
under existing provisions therefor ; 

(bv) Determination as to the necessity for deception measures designed to deny 
air navigational assistance and bombing accuracy to enemy aircraft (such as 
blackout, control of electronics emissions, smoke screens, camouflage). In the 
event determinations are affirmative, planning will include technical require- 
ments and suggested regulations for enforcement by civil authorities. Plan- 
ning will be coordinated with the Departments of the Army and the Navy as 
appropriate ; 

(c) Planning and operation of an aircraft observer system involving the use 
of civilian volunteers as an augmentation of the radar screen ; 

(d) Development (in collaboration with the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration) of plans for transmission of air-raid warning to the civil authorities 
in accordance with the provisions of Public Law 920, 8ist Congress. 

(e) Operation of a military air-raid-warning system, and an interim civil air- 
rae tae system for the period extending at least until the end of the fiscal 
year _— 


I suppose that has been extended since then. 
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General Twrnine. Yes. 

Mr. Howirtevp. Has it been changed ? 

jiriaon Russeit. This is where we initially put it, civil defense 
shoul 

Mr. Houtrietp. Are you taking over these functions, outside of the 
Civil Air Patrol 

Colonel Russzxu. No, sir—in this particular case, the operating 
of this civil-air-raid-warning system ¢ 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Yes. 

Colonel Russzitin, The CADW (civil air defense warning system) — 
up until the end of fiscal year 1952 the Air Force did that. FCDA 
has now taken it over and budgeted for it. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Now, have they also taken over the function of the 
operation of the Civil Air Patrol for civil defense and allied pro- 
grams under existing provisions ¢ 

General Twinine. We still have that. 

Mr. Houirrevp. You still have that ? 

General Twrninc. That is an auxiliary to the Air Force, yes. 

Mr. Hotuirieip. But that is not a Ready Reserve, is it? 

General Twinine. No. 

Mr. Houirrevp, That really is about your basic function, now, in 
addition to operating the military warning system, the DEW line 
and the transmission from your continental air defense centers and 
that sort of thing, that is really your own responsibility; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Twinine. That is correct. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Might I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Houirrevp. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Would it be possible in a nuclear attack for a 
nation, the attacked nation, to lose civilians at the rate of about 
100,000 to 1 million from a military mission ¢ 

General Twinine. Well, I think—I don’t know about the exact 
figure. 

, Grirrirus. But something like that? 

General Twrn1na. The civilian casualties can be terrific, very high. 

Mr. Hotirterp. In your planning as Chief of Staff what consid- 
eration do you give to the present status and effectiveness of the 
FCDA in your planning? 

General Twinrne. I am not sure that I understand that question. 
You mean that—— 

Mr. Houirretp. Do you, in other words, evaluate the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration’s efforts to date as being successful 
enough, and I am thinking of the situation as it exists, do you consider 
it effective enough to relieve your mind of what might happen in the 
civilian effort back of your military efforts? 

General Twininea. I think they have made great strides. When 
you are looking ahead, it looks pretty bad but, looking back, I think 
some very fine steps have been taken up to now and I think that they 
are moving on the plans they have as fast as they can to assure that 
we have as much industrial backup as possible after this atomic 
onslaught. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. Do you have any suggestions to make as to how 
we can bring to the people a realization of the need for a real civilian 
defense? Do you have any suggestions to make? 
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It seems to me that from the reports we get, the reports from 
most of the cities—and we have letters from governors of practically 
every State and mayors of practically all of the big cities, and 
they are all complaining of the apathy of the people toward. this 
potential hazard. 

That is one of the reasons for this committee’s interest in the matter. 
Do you have any suggestions to make as to how the people might be 
awakened to a greater willingness to participate, a greater willingness 
to accept responsibility ? 

General Twintne. I don’t have—I want to say first, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think you are certainly 100 percent right. It is kind of a 
sad commentary, but it is true, that people just are not concerned 
enough about this problem. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Do you think they should be concerned about it ¢ 

General Twi1ntne. Of course. 

Mr. Howtrtexp. In view of the type of weapons nowadays? 

General Twintne. Yes, I certainly do; and we have made many 
speeches, as everybody has, and they certainly know, they have been 
informed through the press what this means in the way of the general 
magnitude of casualties and the need for protection. 

e have been fostering those efforts as strongly as we can, to wake 
people up, but we have never been attacked before in this country. 
You see, this country never has been attacked and it is pretty hard 
a to visualize such an attack. I don’t think I have any 
good suggestions of what more we could do except just to keep on 
informing the public right along and keep them up to date on the 
situation. 

Mr. Horirievp. Well, that is one of the things we hope this com- 
mittee’s hearings will accomplish, through bringing in authorities 
and people like yourself, getting statements from them on this sub- 
ject which may cause the people to wake up to the kind of world 
that they are living in. 

This committee has been throughly briefed by the Strategic Air 
Command and by your Continental Air Defense Command and by 
your guided missiles centers, and we are unanimous in the feeling 
that this is something which needs a crash program of some kind. 

This needs to be accentuated in some way so as to bring the im- 
portance of the situation confronting the people before the people, 
from the standpoint of the continuity of the civilian functions and 
from the standpoint of saving possibly many millions of human 
lives in the event of an attack. 

General Twrntne. I think you have a very, very important assign- 
ment here and I hope that you can come up with something to bring 
the public to try to cope with the situation. This is a bad situation. 
It has fallen down 

Mr. Hotirtetp. Well, it has fallen down, for many reasons; and 
one of the things we have been concerned about is the fact that it 
has been based on voluntary participation on the part of governors 
and mayors and individual people, and we wonder if it is not a mat- 
ter of enough importance to put a little compulsion into it. 

General Twrnine. I think it is. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. To the point of guaranteeing national survival. 

General Twrntnc. I think that is probably what is necessary, a 
little more compulsion. 
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Mr. Batwan. You do not mean necessarily military compulsion? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Not necessarily military compulsion, but the Gov- 
ernment might pioneer with enabling legislation which will require 
State and local regulations, much in the nature of police regulations. 

We have police regulations with punitive provisions in them for 
those who do not comply in the field of traffic management and in 
the field of sanitation and in the field of disturbance of the peace, and 
we feel this might be equally important to putting out the gar- 
bage pail on Tuesday morning to have it carried off. 
General Twrntn@. It looks like—I do not know too much about it, 
but perhaps the State defense forces in some way—perhaps there 
should be a national organization which would have the policy in 
back of it of the Federal Government to keep these defense forces 
up as a part of the defense program— 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Well, certain nations like England, for instance, 
and Sweden, have civilian defense groups that have been officially 
organized. I think it was in Great Britain uuring the war called 
the Home Guard. 

General Twrntnca. And they were pretty effective, too. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Very effective. 

General Twin1na. Very effective. 

Mr. Houtrterp. But there is nothing like that that has been organ- 
ized in this country. 

General Twrntnoa. That is right. 

Mr. Hottrtrevy. As of this date. 

General Twrn1na. That is correct. 

Mr. Hoirtetp. You know, Sweden has a very advanced system. 
They are even going underground with factories and shelters and 
they have many other civilian defense measures. 

Now, Sweden is a somewhat smaller country, it is true, but we 
have more to lose than Sweden, in terms of property and numbers of 
lives in case of an attack, because we would be the focal point of attack. 

You would advocate, then, the moving into the field of placing some 
compulsion upon civil-defense participation ? 

General Twintna. Well, I certainly think so, certainly more com- 
pulsion than exists to date, because I do not know how, certainly, we 
are going to get organized without a little bit of compulsion some 
way, because people just won’t get together voluntarily, I don’t think. 

I do not say that for all. There are some communities in the United 
States that realize this problem very well, but they are limited. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is right, and if a community such as Mil- 
waukee, for instance, which may recognize the fact, is having a good 
defense, if it has a contiguous community that does not go into it 
on the same basis of urgency that they do, then they are probably 
facing the condition of lack of preparation in the overall area that 
might be affected. 

General Twrntnea. That is right. It has got to be across the board 
to be effective. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You mean by “compulsion” do you mean settin 
up standards and goals for the State operations; we are not thinking o 
apne people into a civilian defense organization of any kind, are 
we 
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Mr. Hotrrrexp. I did not define the way of approaching it. 

We do have a law on the books, an enabling law for the States to 
form their own official disaster and civilian defense corps, which is not 
susceptible to being called by the military forces, such as the National 
Guard. We have that law on the books now. 

As to how much compulsion and whether it should be only on the 
State or city level or whether the Federal Government should consider 
this a matter of national survival, and either use some type of reward 
or some type of compulsion to obtain that, why, that is a matter that 
I think the Congress would have to go into pretty thoroughly. 

General Twintne. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Houirretp. But the main thought in my mind is, can you build 
an effective civilian defense on a voluntary basis? Of course, up to 
date we have not been ableto. Now, whether we can 

General Twining. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t 
think that we can. There has got to be something more, and just 
how to describe that “something more,” I don’t know. 

“Compulsion” is not a good word. We certainly could get a goal 
for us to reach, and if we all have the same goal and some do and 
some don’t reach it, then you have a little comparison there to pub- 
licize, and maybe the incentive will gradually grow—but the incentive 
certainly is not there today under the voluntary system, or I don’t see 
it. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. At the risk of being repetitious, I want to ask you 
this question: Do you believe that there should be a master plan for 
civilian defense to cover a potential target area q 

General Twinine. Yes; I do, Mr. Chairman, I think there should 





Mr. Hottr1etp. Do you believe that if there be such a plan, that the 
Federal Government will have to take the initiative in it, because of its 
background of knowledge and because of its responsibility for the na- 
tional defense, sitting down with the people in that area and formu- 
lating that ? 

General Twintna. I think that would be the best way to do it. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. Now, you spoke of the uniformity of your mililtary 
plans, and I believe that you or the colonel, either one, spoke of the 
fact that there would be different civilian defense plans in different 
areas, 

Now, on the basis of that testimony, isn’t it true that civilian de- 
fense plans for a target area would have to be tailormade for each 
area, taking into consideration the topography, the roads of egress, 
the rivers, the bridges, prevailing winds and all that sort of thing? 

General Twintna. I think that is right. Each one would be some- 
what different. And I think it has been mentioned that the type of 
targets in the area is very important in the type of planning. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. We have quite a number of airfields that have now 
become almost enveloped by the growth of the cities around them. 
Now, as a military man, you would probably say, would you not, that 
having a military air base in close proximity to a metropolitan area 
would add to the attractiveness of that target to an enemy / 

General Twintne. Particularly when it is an SAC delivery base. 

Mr. Howirretp. And that wherever possible those bases should be 
removed from the proximity of large populations and industrial areas? 

General Twrntne. That is our desire, but. 
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Mr. Hourrrecp. Are there any questions, Mr. Kilgore? 

Mr. Kucore. No. 

‘Mr. Hotirmip. Mr. Balwan, any further questions? 

Mr. Batwan. I would like to cover some points, particularly on the 
Ground Observer Corps. 

Are we correct in our knowledge that the Ground Observer nee 
was originally a responsibility for organization and operation by the 
Air Force? 

General Twrntne. That is right. 

Mr. Batway. Is it still the responsibility of the Air Force? 

General Twrn1na. That is correct. 

Mr. Baiwan. That has not been transferred to the FCDA? 

General Twin1nea. No; it still belongs to the Air Force, and we con- 
sider it a very valuable adjunct to the Air Force. 

Mr. Bauwan. And you people still recruit the personnel for the 
Ground Observer Corps? 

General Twin1na. That is correct. 

Mr. Batwan. And there is no consideration of placing the respon- 
sibility for recruiting on the FCDA ? 

General Twrnrna. No, sir. That is still a voluntary proposition. 

Mr. Hotirietp. Could you tell us on that point, General, why you 
say that the Ground Observer Corps is important ¢ 

There has been a discussion in our committee between witnesses and 
members of the committee, including myself, as to the actual worth of 
the Ground Observer Corps, in view of the fact that we could antici- 
pate that the enemy would take advantage of darkness, possibly, and 
either low flying or extremely high flying, in order to strike the Na- 
tion. What real contribution can the Ground Observer Corps make? 

General Twinrne. Well, we have the mile-high zone under our 
radar screen, in which we are not too effective today with our present 
radar. That is the place we are concerned about, and that is why 
we have the ground observers and their job is to look and listen and 
report, and they are doing well. 

We do not have them up to the number we would like to have but 
we have a considerable number of people, as you know, in the Ground 
Observer Corps. 

Now, some day, maybe the next 3 or 4 years, maybe as soon as that 
we will gradually be able to put in our new type of radar to cover 
this zone from the surface to about 5,000 feet, and at that time the re- 
quirement for the GOC will diminish considerably, I should think. 

We are putting in gap filler radars, we call them, we are putting 
some in right now, and in parts of the United States, although there 
may always be a need for some Ground Observer Corps people, cer- 
tainly when we get that equipment set up the requirement for them 
will diminish and certainly the around-the-clock requirement will, 
but right now we feel we must have them. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Would they be effective at night? 

General Twin1nc. They could be at night, yes. They hear, sir, 
they hear planes and see them. 

Mr. Hotirreivp. Your considered judgment then is that they do 
render service and will render service until you are able to the 
radar gaps at the lower level? 

General Twrn1nea. That is right. 
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Mr. Batwan. I have another question, concerning the Depart- 
ment of Defense Directive No. 3025.1. 

General, you look as though you wanted to say something. Do you 
want to supplement your remarks ? 

General Twin1nc. Well, I do not see the time when we can do 
away with all of them. We can do away with some and perhaps some 
day we will not need the large numbers we are thinking of today. 

Mr. Batwan. Directive 3025.1, which assigns responsibility for 
civil defense to the military department, was formulated in January 
1952, which is more than 4 years ago. 

Has the Air Force, the Department of the Air Force, any position 
concerning the relative adequacy of this directive which was formu- 
lated that long ago? Have situations changed at all, to where you 
are now considering any changes? 

General Twrnina. We feel that the directive is adequate, still ade- 
quate, as far as the Air Force is concerned. 

Mr. Batwan. The next question is following up the question raised 
about Air Force installations located near cities, where the community 
has grown around the base, such as Carswell and Lowry and some of the 
others. This adds to the urban vulnerability. 

Now, ODM has been working on trying to reduce urban vulner- 
ability by getting industry, in the long run, to plan to go outside these 
areas. What is the Air Force doing in the reduction of urban vulner- 
ability and decreasing the attraction of these bases, in their plans? 
May I ask you that? 

It seems almost futile, to some industries, to be asked to decentralize, 
when the Air Force itself is not trying to help the situation. 

General Twrntna. Well, I think you have got to look at some ex- 
amples. 

For instance, a few years ago we moved to Andrews Field and we 
thought that we were away out in the country and that no one would 
ever bother us and we would have a fine field to ourselves. But, look 
at it today. . 

I don’t care where we put down a field, it is big business and you 
are going to have a big city around it, in spite of anything you can do. 

Now initially in the old days, we did build fields pretty close to big 
cities. Now our plan is to build away from big cities, but in spite of 
that you are going to have a terrific community around that flying 
field, no matter where you put it, and that is just something that we 
have got to take. 

Now, to move a field, if you try to move a field like Carswell and 
Ramey—not Ramey but Maxwell Field or any of these big fields, there 
just isn’t money available to do it. 

We are having a very difficult time, as you know, getting enough 
money to get the bases for the 137-wing program, a very difficult time. 
Now, if we pile on top of that the'task of moving the base away from 
the city, we just won’t have an Air Force. 

We certainly have got to try to progress to that, I agree, but it is a 
difficult problem. And rather associated with that, we have this ter- 
rific noise problem that has grown up in towns, and that is another 
terrific problem that in this country we have got to face, and that is 
quite a factor in communities and they are very unhappy about it; 
but when you think of the fact that we are going to treble our noise, 
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that is, that in the next 2 or 3 or 4 years we are going to treble the 
horsepower of these jet engines, then you can see the magnitude of the 
noise problem. It is created by these jet aircraft, not only to the 
military but the civilian as well. 

I did not answer your question too well, but I don’t know just what 
we could do about moving these big installations away from the big 
cities now. We have got to work in that direction. 

Mr. Batwan. Well, your point seems to be that you have a lot of 
other problems to worry about at this time that have got a higher 
priority than that one. 

General Twrninea. I think so. 

Mr. Batwan. Are any Air Force personnel given any training 
whatsoever in civilian defense? Do you have any such program, 
where any man coming into the Air Force is given training, and what 
is the nature of the training ? 

General Twrntne. I would like to have Major Marsh speak to that. 

Major Marsu. We have a program that is Rene primes as of 
today, wherein we will send instructors from the Lowry Air Force 
Base Passive Defense School and instructors from the Air University 
now in Maxwell and other places to the civil defense schools at Battle 
Creek and Olney, Md., and we plan that these people will take the 
material provided from the FCDA schools and incorporate that in 
our own school. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Well, does that indicate a new program, a new 
mission, a new assignment; or just to what extent ? 

Major Marsn. In the past, sir, we have had various officers from 
the local bases in the FCDA courses, in order that they might have a 
better insight into the FCDA operation, and therefore be better men 
at the local level to coordinate with the local civil-defense people. 

Now, in addition to that, we hope to get this new 

Mr. Houtrietp. But, as I see it, your main objective there would be 
to put your officers in a position to cooperate, insofar as the military 
installations are concerned, rather than have them go out and do the 
job on a civil level ? 

Major Marsn. Yes, sir. It is to assist or to improve the coordina- 
tion - the local level between the installation and the community 

ople. 
aes Batwan. That is for officers? 

Major Marsu. Officers, mostly. 

Mr. Batwan. How about the enlisted men, do the boots, for example, 
do they get training? 

Major Mars. The enlisted men—— 

General Twrntne. What we do, sir, at our bases, we have what are 
really civil-defense plans, but it is for the military contingent, in which 
we give complete courses in all matters connected with the civilian de- 
fense—for instance, we have our evacuation plan, what to do with our 
own people, to get them out, and fire prevention, all of those things— 
health, medical, the whole thing. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. That is for military personnel ? 

General Twintne. That is right, that is what we are responsible for. 

Mr. Batwan. But you would maintain then that that is a trans- 
ferable training? 

General Twinina. That is right. 
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Mr. Batwan. In other words, transferable from the military func- 
tion, first aid, fire fighting, and so forth 

General Twininec. That is right, and then we have rehearsals at these 
bases to carry them out. 

Mr. Batwan. Whom might the subcommittee contact in the Air 
Force headquarters, concerning these plans you have for training Air 
Force personnel in civil defense ? 

General Twintne. Major, whom can we send ? 

Major Marsu. It would be someone in our personnel training. 

General Twin1ne. We would be glad to send them over, sir. 

at Batwan. Could you just give the division where we can contact 
them 

Major Marsn. The Personnnel Training Division of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff of Personnel. 

Mr. Houirrevp. There is one final question I will ask. 

You made the statement in your statement that you had furnished 
the FCDA information. In your opinion has adequate information 
been furnished to the FCDA for them to understand the hazards of 
blast and thermol danger and radioactivity of the megaton nuclear 
weapon ? 

General Twin1na. Mr. Chairman, I am sure when I say they are 
perfectly current on the problems. 

Mr. Hottrietp. As far as you know, that is a course at the top level, 
you do not know how much of that has been declassified and given to 
the mayors? 

General Twintna. No, sir. 

Mr. Hourrretp. And the civil-defense authorities in the cities and 
States ? 

General Twin1na. No, sir; I cannot answer that part. 

Mr. Houirrevp. But as far as your Department is concerned, you 
discharged your obligations by giving top secret and classified material 
to the top people in the Federal Civil Defense Administration ? 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Mr. Batwan. And on that point, the statement says, insofar as the 
needs and capabilities of the civil-defense organizations have been 
made known to you—in other words, the burden of responsibility 
rests with them to tell you their needs before you give them your 
answers. At least, that is how I get that statement. 

General Twin1ne. Well, I think that is true, but also I feel it is their 
responsibility and I am sure that in our normal day-to-day work, 
when these new things come up that we think they should know 
about, the chain is set up for automatic liaison and coordination in 
all these things. 

Mr. Houtrieip. There is just one more question by Mr. Roback. 

Mr. Rosack. Just to clarify the record, General Twining, you have 
made the statement that the Air Force cannot be diverted from its 
primary offensive and defensive mission for civilian-defense work. 

Now do you say the same thing in regard to the Army, or do you 
think there would be a fundamental and substantial difference in 
regard to the Army ? 

General Twintna. Well, I think because of the different task being 
performed in the initial stage, when we are talking about this atomic 
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exchange, that more Army forces will be available, a great many 
more, to do that civil-defense job and to assist, than the others. 

Mr. Ropacx. Would the availability of the Army forces be on the 
same emergency support-when-requested basis, or would it be that 
they would do comprehensive planning for whatever emergencies, or 
however widespread the need to perform the services—— 

General Twin1ne. Well, I believe right now it is limited to their 
planning only, and I don’t think any laws or policies are set up in 
which their orders are to do it, it is just that their basic mission has 
to do with these disaster areas. 

Mr. Ropack. Well, the only pom I am trying to clarify, is it as 
true for the Army as it is for the Air Force, in your judgment, that 
civil defense should not interrupt their primary mission with civil- 
defense duties? 

General Twrnrne. Well, I am giving my personal opinion, but I 
think that the Army will be in much better position to help in civil 
defense in the initial stages than the Air Force, because we are actu- 
ally going to have an enemy air assault and going to have to defend 
with everything we’ve got, and the Army forces in the States, in my 
opinion, aren’t going anywhere initially; I can almost say that as 
something unassailable. 

Mr. Ho.irreip. Thank you very much, General Twining. We ap- 

reciate the time you have given the committee and your testimony 
fae been very valuable to us. 

General Twrntna. Thank you very much for having me up here. 

Mr. Hotirrecp. The committee will meet again at 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1956 


House or REepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Mitirary OPERATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 1501, New House Office 
Building, Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Kilgore, and Riehlman. 

Also present: Michael P. Balwan, staff director; Herbert Roback, 
director of investigations; Robert McElroy, staff member; and Carey 
Brewer, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The committee is honored to have before us this morning Admiral 
Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, who is here to discuss the matter 
which is before us in legislation relating to the study that we are 
making of civil defense, with particular emphasis at this time upon 
the adlRasy articipation in civilian defense, the present obliga- 
tions which they have, the potential obligations which they might 
have in case of the declaration of martial law and any other pertinent 
information which, Admiral, you can give this committee to help 
us in our deliberations on the legislation before us and also on the rec- 
ommendations and conclusions which we can make to the Congress 
and the people of the United States in order that this gap in our total 
defense might be as effectively and efficiently filled as possible. 

I understand you have a prepared statement, do you, Admiral 
Burke? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Hottrretp. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ADM. ARLEIGH A. BURKE, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS; ACCOMPANIED BY REAR ADM. R. E. WILSON; AND CAPT. 
W. R. MARTIN, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Admiral Burxe. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I 
spore the opportunity you have offered to express my views on 
House Concurrent Resolution 108 which would establish within the 
Department of Defense a civilian department to be known as the De- 
partment of Civil Defense. 

I understand that you also desire information regarding the Navy’s 
role in defending the United States from possible air can submarine 
attack, measures adopted by the m7 to protect its facilities and 
personnel from the effects of thermonuclear weapons, and the degree to 
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which the Navy may be in a position to assist the civilian effort in the 
area of civil defense. 

I am opposed to the proposal contained in House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 108 for two reasons. One relates to the basic philosophy of our 
Government relative to civilian and military responsibility, and the 
other to the resulting dilution of the primary effort of the Department 
of Defense to provide for the security of the United States by the 
maintenance and application of military force as necessary. 

As to the first, I believe that civil defense is hanicalty a civilian 
roblem directly affecting our citizens in each local area. State and 
ocal governments are directly concerned and should be free to exercise 

their authority in this field. 

If the Department of Civil Defense were established alongside the 
three military departments within the Department of Defense, the 
military would inevitably become closely involved in the control and 
administration of civil defense. The uniformed services would in- 
escapably have a great deal of influence and control in the civilian life 
of the entire Nation. 

Even though this proposed Department were to be staffed entirely 
by civilians it pani. of necessity, if it were in the Department of 
Defense, take on much of the flavor and many of the points of view 
of the military. 

State and local governments would be rendered less effective in this 
area. The military would exercise a great and increasing influence on 
the life of the citizen engaged in civilian pursuits. 

This, I submit, is directly contrary to a fundamental precept of our 
form of government. I, for one, do not want men in the uniform of the 
armed services exercising any direct control over the lives of our 
citizens through our civil government. 

This comment, I am sure you will recognize, is no reflection on the 
uniform I wear nor on my colleagues in this or any other uniform. 
Rather it is a reflection of the fact that, when any of us speaks of civil 
matters, we do so first as citizens and only after that do we consider 
the needs of our profession. 

In regard to the second, the Department of Defense is now comprised 
primarily of the three military departments. Each of the military 
services within the Department of Defense has been assigned specific 
missions and tasks to accomplish the broad objective of maintaining 
the security of the United States by the medium of military force. 
_* This involves direct military action. The responsibilities thus im- 
posed are of such magnitude that nothing should interfere with the 
complete concentration of the entire Defense Department on this single 
military purpose. 

_ The establishment of a Civil Defense Department, the mission of 
which is passive, within the Department of Defense, whose mission is 
emphatically active military defense, would introduce an element 
which is diverse to the present common purpose of the military 
departments. 

- It would add competing requirements for this element on the same 
basis as the requirements for combat of the present three military 
departments, and thereby subtract from the combat role now assigned 
to the Department of Defense. 
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The Secretary of Defense would be required to act as the arbitrator 
between the needs of a Civil Defense Department and the needs of the 
military departments. 

I do not believe that the Secretary of Defense should be placed in this 
osition. He should be free to devote all his efforts to requirements 
or defending this country by bringing combatant forces to bear 

against theenemy. He should be in a position to justify these military 
requirements before the constituted authorities who weigh the needs of 
the military against the needs of civil defense. 

Such is his present position. The needs of the military are pre- 
sented by the Secretary of Defense. The needs of civil defense are 
presented by the Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

The allocation of the country’s resources is made between these two 
consumers by the Bureau of the Budget and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization in accordance with broad policy guidance from the Na- 
tional Security Council and the President. 

The requirements of the military on the one hand and civil defense 
on the other will be in competition for the limited resources which 
will be available in time of war. There is an optimum division be- 
tween the two. The Navy fully recognizes this, but believes the need 
for each should be developed independently. 

Therefore, since the resolution appears to be counter to our politi- 
cal philosophy and to have an adverse effect on the ability of the De- 
partment of Defense to fulfill its primary responsibilities, I recom- 
mend against its adoption. 

I will now devote my remarks to the other areas in which you de- 
sire information. 

In continental defense, the Navy has a significant role. Designated 
forces are directly employed in providing early warning of enemy ap- 
proach on, over and under the seas. Our task forces at sea will be 
alert to detect and perform their missions in countering such hostile 
threats. If the overall continental defense system could be made 100 
percent effective, the enemy would be completely unsuccessful in any 
form of attack against the continental United States. 

Viewed in this light, the contribution of the Department of the 
Navy to civil defense is by no means small. The extent to which 
the military can obtain warning of an enemy attack, disseminate it 
promptly to both military and civil defense agencies, and respond 
in force to defeat that attack is inversely proportional to the need 
for civil defense. 

It would be foolhardy for us to assume that a determined enemy, 
on his initial attack, could not penetrate our defenses. It is probable 
that he will be successful to some degree in spite of all military effort 
we can exert to prevent it. A sound, strong civil-defense organiza- 
tion, trained and capable, is therefore of great importance. 

In regard to its facilities and personnel, the Navy had adopted a 
good many measures for protection from the effects of the super 
weapons of today. 

All of these measures come under the heading of passive defense. 

The Navy’s passive defense program has as its broad objective, the 
following in order of priority: 

a) First, insure continuation of essential assigned missions; 
ts) Second, provide assistance to other Federal activities; and, 
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(c) Third, provide all practicable emergency assistance to civilian 
authorities, including civil defense, when facilities of these established 
agencies are overtaxed. 

Planning, and action to the extent our resources allow us, have been 
initiated in the following phases of passive defense : 

(a) Catastrophe planning, which involves the assignment of com- 
mand responsibilities to alternates at all echelons and the establish- 
ment of alternate headquarters. 

(6) Protective construction, including dispersal of facilities, pro- 
tective shelters, underground facilities, aboveground shock, and blast- 
and fire-resistant structures. 

(c) Emergency recovery teams, such as medical, fire, engineering, 
ABC survey, and many others, trained to minimize the effects of an 
attack. The Navy’s recovery organization is predicated on a nuclear 
attack, but can function under any other kind of attack or emergency. 
i organization provides for full participation of Navy civilian em- 

oyees. 

(d) Preattack evacuation plans for Navy military and civilian per- 
sonnel not required for active defense and maintenance of essential 
utilities at naval activities. 

(e) Special atomic, biological, and chemical warfare detection and 
neutralization equipment is being provided at all naval activities as 
rapidly as our resources permit. 

(f) Development of plans for coordination in such fields as illumi- 
nation control, control of electronic emissions, weapons disposal, har- 
bor and coastal defense. and control of civil aircraft. 

(7) Certain Naval Reserve activities and their active-duty per- 
sonnel are coordinated with the passive defense forces in the naval dis- 
tricts. The inactive reservists who participate in training either as 
members of a drilling unit or as individuals in the active status nool 
may be available in civil defense on a not-to-interfere with mobiliza- 
tion basis. 

T believe that the services of these reservists in temporarily augment- 
ing the civil-defense organization during the interim between opening 
of hostilities and their call to active duty will be of significant value 
to civil defense in light of their special qualifications and training. 

This is the Navv’s nassive defense program. Tt is the Navy’s part 
of civil defense. While the program is centrally developed, the im- 
plementation is completely localized as is the present organization for 
civil defense. 

Finally, as to the extent to which the Navy will be able to sunple- 
ment the civilian defense effort, T find it difficult to give vou a precise 
statement. This depends on three factors, the local readiness of the 
civil defense at the scene of action. the extent of the naval installa- 
tion or activity at that scene, and the type and extent of damage. In 
general, our naval insallations within the continental United States 
stand prepared to do all within their power over and above their pri- 
mary requirement for continuance of essential combat action and sun- 
port. On one hand, for instance, a fleet base might be stretched to its 
limit. to ensure that fleet units are ready for sea. On the other hand, 
the Naval Reserve units throughout the country are coordinated with 
the passive defense forces of the naval districts and could be of ines- 
timable help, as thev so often have in many different types of civilian 
emergencies such as floods or hurricanes or earthquakes. As you know, 
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the local Army commanders have the responsibility for the coordina- 
tion of the activities of all three services for assistance in civil emer- 
gencies. 

~ In summary, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I-am opposed to House 
Concurrent Resolution 108 for the reasons stated. 

The Navy has a comprehensive and effective plan for the passive 
defense of the Naval Establishment. 

Naval activities within the continental United States may be able 
to offer emergency assistance to civilian defense. 

The Navy fully understands and intends to meet its obligations in 
defense of the United States. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Thank you very much, Admiral Burke, for that very 
frank and responsive statement to the letter which the chairman of 
this subcommittee sent to you. At this time if it is agreeable to you, 
sir, we will address some questions to you on this statement and the 
general subject. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. Mr. Riehlman ? 

Mr. Rreutman. First, Admiral, I would like to say that I was the 
author of the resolution you are discussing here this morning. 

In your second paragraph I concur 100 percent with what you had 
tosay. I, asacitizen, would never want to see our Nation militarized 
and turned over to the military for complete direction. 

However, I had a deep and sincere desire to discover some way to 
have a more effective civil-defense program, and I have definite feel- 
ings as to how it might work within the Department of Defense. Your 
feelings and mine and our thinking, however, are somewhat different. 

However, I am very much interested in the portion of your state- 
ment which deals with your passive defense program which would 
apparently work in with our civil-defense setup should our Nation be 
attacked. 

With all of the preparation that apparently the Navy has made to 
protect its own installations, what would happen in case of an attack 
on this Nation of ours and we found a terrific amount of destruction 
and the President should institute martial law ? 

May I clarify that? How would your program coordinate with the 
civil-defense program that we have already in action ? 

Admiral Burke. Well first, sir, our primary objective would be to 
get our combat forces at sea if they were damaged or if there were facil- 
ities damaged. Our combat forces we would get into fighting condi- 
tion and at sea if they were not already there. 

Second, we would report to the Army who has the responsibility for 
coordinating the efforts, and I would suspect it would be very much 
like we do now in ordinary—not ordinary, but in the disasters that 
occur periodically such as in the floods in New England a few months 
ago, those very bad floods. 

The first indication we got was from our local commander, Fourth 
Naval District, “We are going to have a lot of trouble here. The 
waters are rising. It is going to be a bad thing and there are going 
to be a lot of people who need help.” So he was authorized, even 
though he has the authority anyway. He was really reporting that 
he was doing it. He reported to the governor and to the Army and 
to all the interested agencies, and he said he was ready to render assist- 
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ance with such forces he had available and gave them the type of 
forces they would like. 

Then he called for helicopters, quite a few helicopters. 

There weren’t enough in his area, so he called on the adjacent area 
and said if you can send some helicopters up here, we will appreciate 
it. They did. 

There was a lot of rescue done by helicopters. There was also some 
equipment that was issued out—food, some tent shelter, and such 
things—to assist in local instances. 

He controls that locally, because the local man on the spot knows 
the situation. The situtaion changes so you can’t report it enough 
so we know it is detail back here. 

He has authority for what is required. He is responsible for what 
he does and does not do. He rendered quite a bit of assistance. 

In another instance, to show how these things vary a great deal, in 
the Tampico floods recently we received warning in Tampico that 
the waters were rising and it was going to be really bad. We sent 
an officer from Panama, Admiral Miles, to survey the situation and 
find what we needed. 

Could we help? Was it important that we help? He arrived there 
the next day and radioed and said we are the only people who could 
help, because the Mexican Government can’t do all that is required. 
The area is cut off; these people need help. It is going to be really 
serious in about 2 days. We sent some ships there. Captain Martin, 
my executive assistant and senior aide, was captain of the Saipan 
ship’s helicopters, and a lot of boats saved many Mexicans both by 
putting them into safe areas and also by foods and medicines. Every- 
thing that needed to be done, they did. 

The coordination that is necessary in a United States community 
is quite great, but the coordination that is necessary in a foreign 
community with sometimes differences of languages, with just a few 
interpreters among the people who happened to be aboard ship, are 
even greater. Yet it works very nicely. When trouble hits it is very 
easy to work together. 

Depending upon the type of emergency, depending on what com- 
bat forces we have damaged, and what needs to be done to them, we 
might render great assistance and in other cases are perhaps not able 
to render very much. 

Mr. Rrentman. Of your own personal knowledge, how well do you 
feel that our civil defense program as now set up is coordinated with 
the Navy’s program for civil defense? 

Admiral Burke. If you mean by specific plans, it isn’t coordinated 
very well because the disaster plans are most difficult to devise to 
anticipate exactly the disaster. As far as exchanging information 
as to what can be done, I think it is quite complete. I am thinking 
of specific instances. The one place I do know about personally is 
around New England—that area. It was quite complete in that area 
and [ believe it is similarly so in other areas. 

Mr. Rreutman. Of your own knowledge, do you feel that the direc- 
tor of Federal Civil Defense—the Director, Governor Peterson, is well 
informed of the military’s plans? 

Admiral Burke. I think he is. I don’t know that he is, sir. The 
disaster plans are available to him. I know that the local people are 
pretty well informed around the New England area, for example. 
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I think it is available to him. We don’t operate on detail eee We 
have equipment and forces available, because we can’t plan for an 
emergency the type and extent of which you don’t know in detail 
in advance. In other words, a fixed plan would be much harder to 
carry out than having an organization which is flexible enough to do 
what is required, whatever that turns out to be, under the command 
of a local commander. 

Mr. Rreuntman. The reason for the question is that I would like to 
find out how well the Navy has kept its liaison program in being with 
our civil defense setup throughout the Nation. 

Admiral Burke. Near our stations I think it is quite well done. I 
had command of destroyers where I was responsible for, among other 
things, the Newport area. They knew what we were doing; they 
knew our capabilities. They had had experience in working with us, 
various local people. They knew also that if they wanted any specific 
information, they could get it, if they felt they lacked any information. 
They could ask and they would be sure to get it. 

Mr. Rrenuman. That’s all. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Along that same line, you have told us about the 
Navy’s response to disasters which occurred in peacetime, such as 
New England and Tampico. Is it not true that your primary mission 
at that time would not be a compelling force? 

Admiral Burke. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Horirtety. You would be in a completely different status if the 
enemy attacks us? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. Your primary mission then would become that of 
getting your combat people into action, as you said a moment ago. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. That would involve in most instances leaving your 
bases with your carriers and your planes on those carriers and your 
submarines would do no good in the pens. They would have to be 
ranging outside to engage possible enemy action, and your different 
ships and so forth would also have missions which would take them 
away from those bases; would they not ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. The chances are very great that then we 
would get sufficient warning of any attack that most of our forces 
would already be at sea by the time the attack occurs. We would be 
going out to engage the enemy. 

Mr. Howirtetp. In that case—there would be people left in these 
establishments—the people who are left, their primary job would be 
the maintenance of communication and the logistics of supply and 
order and security around the naval bases; would they not? 

Admiral Burke. Around their naval bases and to assist the combat 
forces at sea. Perhaps Washington would be a good example of 
that—and my own staff. I would be primarily concerned with what 
our combat forces at sea were doing and I would bend every effort. I 
would devote myself exclusively to insuring that those combat forces 
had the information that they needed to have and all the data and I 
would not have any energy, nor would any of my staff, for civil defense. 

Mr. Houirtexp. That’s right. You would estimate, in other words, 
that if we are engaged by a first-class power, that your primary mission 
would require practically all of your facilities and your personnel to 
discharge your primary mission; would you not? 
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Admiral Burxe. In general; yes, sir. There are areas where that 
would not be true, such as reserve stations and stations not engaged 
in combat. 

Mr. Hotrrrep. They are subject to call, however, in case you do 
need them ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. Looking at the civilian areas surrounding the naval 
establishments, you would want them to have their own organizations 
and not depend upon you and thereby crimp you from using your own 
facilities and personnel ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We would have to call them in when we 
needed them. If they were needed some place else and if other groups 
were depending upon them, they might be pulled at the time we needed 
them most. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Probably the most recent example of the declaration 
of martial law that you were concerned with in the Navy was the 
declaration of martial law in Hawaii on December 7. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. 1941. At that time do you know exactly what 
occurred in relation to the disposal and the assignment of mission to 
the naval forces. Were there ships left at Hawaii that did transport 
some of your people to sea ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. The first thing that we did was—we 
took terrific damage of course—every ship that could sail, sailed. 

Mr. Hottrretp. With as much of its equipment and complement as 
it could get ? 

Admiral Burke. Sometimes if they could not get the ship’s own 
crew they took crews of ships that were too damaged to sail. But our 
first duty then was to get to sea. The second one was to stop the 
damage to the combatant units as fast as possible—putting out fires 
and so forth. 

ma seen Take care of the wounded of your own naval per- 
sonne 

Admiral Bure. Yes, sir. Then they did quite a bit incidentally 
—- civilian population, but on an individual and small group 

asis. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. But not on an organized take-over basis. 

epee Bure. No, sir. I am not sure of what the Army did on 
that. 

Mr. Horrrretp. Well, we will have the Army before us. We under- 
stand that among the three services the Army has been assigned the 

rimary responsibility of coordinating the services within this area. 
heir mission will not be necessarily as offensive in the first few hours 
let us say as the Air Force and the Navy will be. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrrexp. In other words they will be in the Zone of Interior 
possibly longer and the majority of the other two branches will be 
engaging the enemy right at first at least. I am not saying that later 
on there won’t be Army participation too. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. At that time, as far as you know, there was no strong 
civil defense in Hawaii, no organized civil defense ? 

Admiral Burks. No, sir. I was in Hawaii a year before that and 
there was not much then. There was some. 
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Mr. Hottrtevp. So that was an instance of complete unpreparedness 
on the _ of the civilian population to absorb the blow which they 


a 

Admiral Burse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrtep. I regret to say that in most of the big cities of 
America today, we are just about as unprepared to withstand the much 
vreater impact of nuclear weapons in comparison with the smaller 
weapons that were used at Hawaii as we were then. So we are in a 
potential state of confusion and chaos in the urban centers of America 


today. 

‘Adan Bourke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. The main thing we want from you and you have 
pretty well given us is the fact that you cannot be depended upon to 
take care of civilian populations except only in an incidental way 
around the naval bases themselves. That would be the only assistance 
you can give and you could not be dependent upon the primary re- 
sponsibility of the civilian areas surrounding your naval bases. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. It would require us to set up additional 
forces and additional men for that exclusive duty. 

Mr. Hottrretp. You have no such organization at the present time. 

Admiral Burke. No. 

Mr. Horrrrevp. And you have no directives along that line? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Admiral Burke, as I understand it, your passive 
defense program is developed centrally. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. The program is developed centrally, the imple- 
mentation of it is local. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And by centrally I assume that is in your office here 
in Washington ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. And then are there orders or instructions written 
concerning this program to the—— 

Admiral Burke. To the commandants in the district. 

Mr. Lrrscoms. In the district. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I would like to use as an example the Long Beach 
Naval Shipyard. They have received instructions as to what they 
should develop as a passive defense program ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. I have an abstract of the orders that 
they have been issued. 

There is a Department of Defense directive. For example, here is 
our whole passive defense manual which has been issued to all the —- 

Mr. Lirvscoms. Mr. Chairman, has the committee received this 
manual ? 

Mr. Batwan. No; it has not. 

Mr. Hottrretp. We would be glad to receive it, if you can spare it. 
Is it classified ? 

Admiral Burxe. No; it isnot. We will be glad to submit it. 

That is a general manual that applies just as general policy. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We will be glad to have it for our files to study. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have an instruction which we is- 
sued in 1952 which outlines and consolidates the damage control and 
passive defense program of the Navy to include atomic, biological, 
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and chemical warfare defense, that is.a general order, very general 
policy. Then we have-an instruction auheitemiaed aaa in 
the organization of Naval emergency ground defense force, which 
presents a training schedule to be used as a guide in maintaining an 
adequate state of readiness fo implement our emergency plan White, 
which is a general emergency plan, broad, but for any kind of an 
emergency, and the subsidiary plans which each local commander 
issues. 

Then we have General Order No. 19, which gives the Naval district 
commandant authority to request support, to use all the forces which 
are in his area. He can take over the command of those forces. He 
is responsible for doing it. He is a for his actions, so that 
he can’t take them over when he should not. It is his judgment. 

It gives him the authority to do so in case he feels in his judgment 
he needs it. 

Then we have the basic emergency plan which is for all types of 
domestic emergencies. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Such as evacuation ? 

Admiral Burke. Evacuation of dependents, evacuation of people 
who are not needed, dependents and workers, employees who are not 
needed to maintain the ready forces. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. There would be very few of those, wouldn’t there? 
I assume you are operating with an efficient crew now in peacetime 
and your duties would increase enormously in wartime and therefore 
most of those people would be required there at the base unless it was 
under direct attack? 

Admiral Burke. That is probably true. It is conceivable that the 
fleet would have sailed already and consequently there is not much 
for the people to do at that moment. 

We have an outline of instructions in regard to preattack evacua- 
tion, if we get warning, assist in evacuation. 

Mr. Liescoms. Are those pre-attack evacuation plans in this 
manual ? 

Admiral Burke. No,sir. Just a general guidance is in the manual. 
Each local commander builds his own plan, because the local situation 
is different in each area. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Is what you are reading from a summary of what is 
contained in this manual ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. This is in addition. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman, do we have a copy of this material ? 

Mr. Hottrtevp. If this is not classified and you could furnish us 
copies of it later, we could keep it out of the public records, if that is 
desirable. But have it in our files for the study of our staff and our 
members. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We can furnish that. This is not in 
proper shape to give it to you but we can furnish it easily enough. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. Fine. 

Mr. Lirscoms. After these orders are given to the centrally located 
ome what responsibility is there for the implementation of 

e thing 

Admiral Burxr. The Commandant is responsible for that and he 
has the responsibility for implementing, for developing the plans, 
these local plans and implementing them. 
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Mr. Lrescoms. Do they report in—how well known are the plans 
for the aoe Beach Naval Shipyard to the headquarters here in 
Washington ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Well known to—— 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do they have plans, have they implemented the in- 
structions that came out of the Washington headquarters ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. Here is one on the Sixth Naval District 
for example, basic emergency plan. I am sure that this is available 
to anyone who wants to see it. 

Mr. Liescoms. In other words the office in Washington continually 
surveys these plant at these Navy installations throughout the country 
to see that they are ready in case of an attack, that they have prepared 
for pre-evacuation, pre-attack evacuation and all the rest? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. What we do is all of these plans—each 
District Commandant submits his plans to us, to CNO and we review 
those plans to see that they are in consonance with the general direc- 
tive and see if they are correct or not. Each activity in the district 
submits their plans to the Commandant and he reviews it in a similar 
manner. 

Each man’s plan is reviewed by the next echelon of command. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The local people submit their plans to the Navy? 

Admiral Burke. No, the local activities submit it to the District 
Commandant. 

Mr. Horirretp. Within the naval establishment? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Taking the Long Beach shipyard, where there is one 
egress and ingress to Terminal Island, and there has to be pre- 
attack evacuation made, and they have to set up plans for use of that 
highway, when the Navy sets up the plans to use the highway, do they 
go to the local people and say “We are going to use that highway, you 
will have to make other plans.” Or do they go ahead and set up their 
plans without coordination with the local people? 

Admiral Burke. As to the specific example I am not positive of it. 
I should think they do. What I think happens is they draw up this 

lan, like this plan here, and then they will take this plan and make 
it available to the civil defense people. 

; Metro Can we ask: Do they do it or do we just think they 
do it 

Admiral Burxr. We can ask. I don’t know for sure. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Would you have any information or can your staff 
give us direct information on that? 

Admiral Wirson. I can speak specifically with respect to Long 
Beach. We periodically conduct landing exercises from the fleet, ac- 
tually landing all sorts of forces including fire, salvage, and patrol, 
in an exercise of local emergency. 

Mr. Lirescoms. The evacuation plans are tailored in with the use of 
the highway and other plans of the local area. 

Admiral, you don’t know what coordination exists with respect to 
the naval plan? 

Admiral Witson. Not in specific detail. 

Admiral Burke. The Navy operates on the theory of decentralized 
control. Because of this disaster business at sea so often we require 
our commanders to exercise the utmost initiative. 

Mr. Houtrretp. To be a unit within themselves? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes. He is fully responsible for what happens. 
He has to exercise his judgment because if he does not, in combat 
at sea, he is relying on somebody else to give him orders and that 

rson either is dead or doesn’t understand the situation as well or 

or some other reason, he must exercise initiative. 

Mr. Houirietp. We follow that all the way through. We do not 
require our commanders to get—when we give them authority and 
responsibility, we require them to submit their plans and we check 
now and then, but we do not require them to make detail reports 
because paper work, administration and overhead on something like 
that could be terrific. 

Mr. Larscoms. I didn’t mean to indicate that when a naval officer 
has a duty he would not perform it. 

Evidently you are preparing for an atomic attack ? 

Admiral Bure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liuescoms. In that same area, Fort MacArthur is across the 
harbor? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What coordination is there between the Navy plans 
and Army plans in a congested area like that. 

Admiral Burxs. There is complete coordination there. Our emer- 
gency plans are submitted to the Army who coordinates them. 

Mr. Lirscomrn. Suppose in this case the Army felt that your plans 
were inadequate, in this manual, would they be changed, or has this 
been cleared through the Army before it was issued ? 

Admiral Burke. That has been cleared. This is in consonance with 
the Army. All the services’ plans similar to this have been cleared 
one with the other. 

To answer the other part of your question, in a local area, the Army 
commander coordinates the plans, and if he finds, if the Army plan 
and the Navy ee were inconsistent one with the other, they would 
iron that out themselves, and they would agree to proper procedure 
or whatever the decision was. 

Mr. Liescoms. When you are in a closely surrounded area like this, 
where the civilian population is surrounding the Navy installations, 
does the Navy — any thought whatsoever to the civilian population 
that live or work outside the Navy installation ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Are there instructions to that effect within this 
manual, as to what the local commander should do? 

Admiral Burke. No; because it differs with each station. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Are there instructions as to what he should look for? 

Admiral Burxe. I think you will find it in there. I think you will 
find those are just about as detailed as you would like to give to a 
commander. If you give him too much detailed instruction you re- 
strict him somewhat. You don’t let him exercise the judgment he 
has to exercise. I think those are pretty good instructions there. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you any knowledge whether the local com- 
manders’ plans are classified or not? 

Admiral Burke. They are not classified. 

Mr. Liescoms. They are all available? 

Admiral Bure. They are not all available, because sometimes we 
have the defense of classified equipment and how you handle that, that 
plan would be classified. Anything that has to do with civil defense in 
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neral is not classified, and they are available for people to look at. 
Such things as these are not classified so that anything that the civilian 
population would be interested in is not classified. 
r. Hoxirtecp. I have before me the East River Review Report for 
1955, and I think we might read this at this time, because it is right on 
Mr. Lipscomb’s line of questioning. It is on page 22, conclusion A: 


In our opinion, it is essential to preserve and strengthen civil patrols and 
competence of local and State governmental machinery to handle civil defense 
emergencies. It is equally important to preserve and strengthen the ability and 
the capacity of the Armed Forces to prosecute the war. Thus, during a disaster 
period it may be necessary for State and local governmental machinery to obtain 
substantial assistance for a short period from the Armed Forces. But it must 
be done on a basis where the Armed Forces do not become so involved or so com- 
pletely responsible that they cannot be speedily withdrawn or that major em- 
phasis cannot be given to initiating military action against the enemy. 


I suppose ~~ would agree with that? 
Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Houirrexp. It goes ahead: 


One of the present handicaps to coordinated planning and action is that each 
component of the Armed Forces has its own disaster plans. The Army has its 
own disaster plans for each of the Army areas into which the United States is 
divided. The Air Force and the Navy have similar plans but they are integrated 
with the Army plans. All are classified, with the result that State and local 
civil-defense directors have little or no knowledge of their details. Widespread 
public knowledge that each of the Armed Forces has such disaster plans has 
encouraged many citizens and many local governmental officials to sit back and do 
nothing in the hope and belief that the military will take over in time of 
emergency, 


We find this belief is prevalent in certain areas. If it is not 
founded on the fact it is a dangerous belief and should be dispelled. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. It goes on to say: 


This possibly fatal notion would be dispelled if there was a single well-inte- 
grated and well-known nonmilitary defense plan for each metropolitan target 
zone in which the Armed Forces had supporting and integrated, rather than 
independent, roles. This could be accomplished by having the Defense Depart- 
ment designate its representative for each of the 14 metropolitan target zones 
to be established initially. 


That refers to their recommendation to establish 14 metropolitan 
target areas for a study and a master plan of civilian defense. Read- 
ing further: 


The military representative would prepare and be responsible for obtaining 
Defense Department approval of that part of the nonmilitary defense plan for 
each metropolitan target zone that involves participation or assistance of mili- 
tary forces and the manner in which they are to be employed. 

Detailed planning on the use of military forces does not appear to be difficult 
once the following principles are established: The civil authority as exercised 
by Federal, State, and local government should be preeminent; available mili- 
tary forces should render all possible assistance, acting as one of the several 
elements of the community; and the military should become involved only to 
the extent that it does not conflict with or impede their strictly military respon- 
sibility. 


And then they followed that conclusion with this recommendation: 


That the overall nonmilitary defense plans to be formulated in the 14 metro- 
politan target zones incorporate and integrate the disaster plans of the Armed 
Forces who are to assist, acting in concert, as one of the several elements of the 
community and to a degree which their direct military responsibilities will permit. 
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In general, do you agree with that conclusion and that recommen- 
dation ? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir; I think that probably, although I was 
not here, that is probably the reason that our disaster plans were de- 
classified, and I am sure that if the civil-defense officials want copies 
of these plans that they have access to them. 

Mr. Batwan. How recent an action is that ? 

Admiral Burge. I don’t know. 

Mr. Hotrrreip. There has been some declassification, I understand, 
since this report came out. 

Admiral Burke. I think probably since 1952. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. This statement in here that all are classified, it 
might have been correct at the time, but so far as you know at this 
time outside of the plans for taking care of jet equipment, there is no 
reason for classification of the disaster plans. 

Admiral Burke. No; our Navy plans are not classified. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, may 1? 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Sure. 

Mr. Lipscoms. In this book, and this is a sheet dated November 2, 
1955, it says—I am taking it out of paragraph 1721: 

While emergency relocation plans for key commands are classified, they can 
and must be coordinated with the appropriate Federal civil-defense regional 
administrator. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. So that means they discuss it with a 
few _— but they don’t put it on the bulletin boards. In other 
words they don’t issue the whole data to everybody. The senior local 
civil-defense officials will know where auxiliary headquarters are, 
but not everybody would. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Does a civil-defense administrator have to have 
clearance before he gets classified material ? 

Admiral Burke. Before he gets classified material, yes; probably 
not this, though. They probably would tell him that eae but if 
he got any other classified material he would need clearance. 

Mr. Liescoms. Suppose in a hypothetical case, that the administra- 
tor and his aides had decided to use a specific highway for the evacua- 
tion of a particular city, and then the Navy came in with classified 
plans and told him that the commander was going to use it for his 
evacuation for emergency relocation ; how would the administrator put 
that point over to his people without disclosing classified information ? 

Admiral Burxe. It is very likely they would work out a scheme so 
both groups would be satisfied with the ultimate scheme. When a 
plan is being developed, there are no fixed positions; the idea is to get 
the very best possible overall plan. The military would not go in 
with a fixed position: “We are going to use this come hell or high 
water.” They would say, “We would like to use this; is this all right ?” 
Then they would say, “We are going to use that, too,” and then they 
woe work out some alternate scheme that would be satisfactory to 

th. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Does this problem of clearance mean anything to 

ou? 

’ Admiral Burke. No, sir. 
Mr. Lirscoms. You don’t believe it is significant ? 

Admiral Burke. I don’t think it is significant. 
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Mr. Liescoms. Then the commander uses his discretion as to how 
much classified material he can give a regional administrator. 

Admiral Burke. He doesn’t give classified material as such. But 
he would give him enough information, the top people enough infor- 
mation, so that they would be able to act intelligently. ‘In other 
words, the status of a headquarters and all of that, the exact location 
and all that sort of thing, he probably would not divulge, unless a 
man was cleared, but he would tell him, “I have a headquarters over 
in these general areas and these are the roads that go to it.” He 
wouldn’t tell him what is inside of it and the general equipment and 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you believe that the Navy's plans for relocation 
would take priority over any civilian plans? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I don’t think so. We haven’t money 
enough to establish an auxiliary headquarters in most places. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The use of highways? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I don’t think it would. 

Mr. Liescoms. The way this reads there, it says that the regional 
administrator should be advised so that the subordinate civil-defense 
planners can be advised of the highways which must remain accessible 
for military use. 

That indicates that they tell him which highways will be used and 
then civil defense officials have to make an alternate plan. 

Admiral Burxe. It might be interpreted that way. But I don’t 
think that was the intent of the thing. They work out a general over- 
all satisfactory solution. 

Mr. Rren_man. Mr. Chairman, at that point, I have read over the 
section that my colleague has been referring to and it outlines in detail 
the coordination that should be carried out by the commander in that 
area, whether it be Navy, Army, or Air Force, with the local civil- 
defense director. Do you have knowledge of how well that coordina- 
tion is being carried out and how well the Navy is working in these 
different areas and keeping the civil-defense director infor med of their 
activities and their plans? 

Admiral Burke. I am sure they have. I am sure they do. The 
Navy can make these plans available. They can’t make the people 
use them. How well the civil-defense people coordinate, work on these 
things, I don’t know. But the material is there available and I am 
sure, in certain areas, I am sure the areas with which I am personally 
familiar with, that there is a good exchange of information; I am sure 
it is all over. You can’t tell about hundreds of people whether there 
will be instances of two people where the coordination is not as good as 
it should be. But I am sure that it is good. 

Mr. Rirutman. The point I am trying to make is that the plan looks 
good on paper but how effective will it be if we come to an emergency ? 

Admiral Burke. The best thing you can do prior to an emergency 
is make your plans as well as you can, and inform the people _ need 
to be informed. I am sure of that. But what will happen I don’t 
know; I don’t think anybody else does. Just like our war plans or 
battle plan or anything else. You make the best possible plan you can 
make and even then something is always wrong. You never foresee 
every situation. 
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Mr. Rieautman. That would be true with your own military activity 
but where you have a military program and a civilian program then 
there is a questian of coordination and how well they understand each 
other’s program and how willing they are to accept each other’s re- 
sponsibility and carry it out effectiveh : 

Admiral Burke. Yes,sir. 1 think they do very well on it. 

Mr. Batwan. Inspeaking of this word coordination, is it not possible 
what is meant by coordination is knowledge by the local civil-defense 
director that he can expect no help from the Navy that he can count on ? 

Admiral Burge. Oh ao. 


Mr. Batwan. I am referring to your statement here in which you 

Admiral Burke. I think you have two thoughts in that question. 
The plans are all coordinated so that thev are mutually understood, 
mutually agreeable, and if there is any differences of opinion they are 
worked out. As far as the dependence upon the Navy for forces to 
assist in the carrying out of civil defense, they cannot depend upon 
them. Theplans are coordinated. But if there are forces they will be 
used in this way. If there is nobody there, then of course we can’t 
assist. 


Mr. Batwan. You develop your plans independently of what the 
civil-defense director does. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; they are not developed independently. 
They are developed in coordination with the civil defense. It doesn’t 
mean we specifically assign so many forces for civil defense because 
we do not. 

Mr. Bauwan. The Los Angeles civil-defense director will develop 
his plans with the commandant. 

Admiral Burke. That’s correct. He has full knowledge of all of 
our plans. He has all the information. If there is any disagree- 
ment with the civil-defense director, they discuss the thing and work 
it out. 

Mr. Batwan. So Colonel Lynch might be familiar with what the 
Navy plans will do but not be too happy with what the Navy has 
to offer him? 


Admiral Burke. That is correct. Under certain conditions what 
we can do might be zero. 

Mr. Batwan. It doesn’t mean necessarily that in the use of the word 
“eoordination” that it is implied that a certain number of forces or 
men are offered in the event of a certain action ? 

Admiral Burxe. No, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. It is just the knowledge of the civil-defense director 
of what the Navy will do in that place there. 

It may mean that he will take care of everything outside the Navy 
and he has assurance that the Navy will take care of certain areas? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. It may mean that in the plans there 
will be a statement that the Navy will let such teams as are available 
assist in certain areas. 

Mr. Batwan. Which may not be too much help to him. 

Admiral Burxe. Yet that may be terrific. It may be a lot. You 
cannot depend upon a military force for doing anything but combat 
for sure. 


Mr. Bauwan. I was trying to understand what is meant by the 
word “coordinate.” 
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Mr. Houtrtexp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Howirtetp. Go ahead, Mr. Lipscomb; proceed. 

Mr. Liescoms, Mr. Chairman, I have personally spent a lot of 
time on this but I think it is vitally important that there is complete 
coordination and complete exchange of ideas between civilian and 
military services. I would like to ask a question, Admiral. On page 
6, item E, it says, 

Special atomic, biological, and chemical warfare detection neutralization 
equipment is being provided at all Naval activities * * *, 

May I ask what kind of equipment you are discussing there? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; they are dosimeters. I have a list of 
them here. Special clothing, impregnated clothing, radiac equip- 
ment, decontamination material, special medical items designed to 
protect against atomic, biological, and chemical warfare, radiation- 
detection equipment, washdown equipment, and so forth. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Is all this equipment available both to the armed 
services and the civilian agencies? 

Admiral Burke. We don’t have much of that equipment. No, sir. 
It is—this equipment is handled by the teams, by our special teams. 

Mr. Houirtetp. I think Mr. Lipscomb’s question is very important 
because we want to make the record clear that this snhetat is for 
the use of naval personnel and naval employees within naval facilities 
and is not for distribution and use for surrounding civilian cities and 
population. 

Admiral Burxe. That 

Mr. Houirteiry. Although there might be some incidental use. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. There isn’t very much of the 
equipment, and you are absolutely correct. 

Mr. Lipscoms. But civilian agencies and civilian defense cannot 
procure this equipment also; the same type of equipment that is 
available to the armed services? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. You finish off that statement by saying: 


It is being provided at all naval activities as rapidly as our resources permit. 


Does that indicate that you don’t have enough money to—— 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we can’t do all of these things all at 
once. We are building up slowly; stocks very slowly. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Just so we may be able to compare how much FCDA 
spends on this type of equipment with what the Navy is spending, do 
you have any idea about how much is appropriated for this item “E” on 
this statement ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, notoffhand. It comes from several appro- 
priations and I would have to add it up. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. You do have a considerable laboratory in the 
neighborhood of San Francisco, about a $6 million lab as I remember ? 

dmiral Burks. Yes, sir; that is on the research for the material. 

Mr. Hoummp. For radioactivity defense you might say. 

Admiral Burke. Yes; A-B-C warfare. 

Mr. Hotsrretp. That information as it is developed will certainly be 
made immediately available to the other branches of the Armed Forces 
and to the civil-defense agency ? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. All the other Armed Forces know what 
projects we have, they get reports on them, and any data that comes out 
of there is available to the entire Government. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Has the Navy been assigned the primary mission for 
research in this field or is it duplicated in the other branches? 

Admiral Burke. It isn’t duplicated. It is a little different. Our 
problems are different. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. J know it is. 

Admiral Burke. There are lots of things that we are fortunate 
about. There are lots of things we can do in a ship for example that 
cannot be done well on land. A washdown, which is one of the very 
best methods of quick decontamination, is there. Because of our fire 
bill, fire-fighting apparatus, sprinklers, and so forth it is pretty good. 
We have done a lot of research on that. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. I think I saw probably your first attempt on that at 
Bikini in 1946 when certain chemicals were sprayed on contaminated 
ships in the Bikini Lagoon. 

Rimi Burke. That’s right. Those chemicals—sodium. 

. Mr. Hotarrerp. Lime and other absorbing chemicals. For the rec- 
ord it might be well to state that some 2 years later the ships that were 
towed into Mare Island were still contaminated to the point where it 
would be dangerous to stay on them for a long period of time. 

Admiral Burxe. They found out that volume of water was more 
important than chemicals. If you got lots of volume you do better 
than that. That wasn’t so very successful. You are right. 

Mr. Horirrevp. Mr. Kilgore? 

Mr. Kucore. In examining the civil-defense program, you go a 
little bit in the aspects of the military situation as 1t stands in order to 
aid in the evaluation of the civi] defense. Most of the planning at this 
stage for civil defense and most of the discussion for civil defense 
arises from assumption of an atomic attack air delivery. There has 
been more and more consideration in recent months and weeks to the 
possibility of an atomic attack coming from missiles launched from 
submarines. Inasmuch as the warning time involved there would be 
considerably less than it might be from an air attack, it is something we 
should look into some. Do you have any comment you could make of 
an unclassified nature of the potential that Russia might have in the 
submarine field, what that situation might be ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We know that Russia has instituted a 
tremendous submarine-building program, it is a tremendous naval- 
building program, but especially in submarines. She has now 400 or 
more submarines. She is building submarines at a rate of 75 to 85 per 

ear. 

That number does not mean very much by itself, but the maximum 
number of submarines that we built any time during the war was 72 
during a year. Hitler started World War II with 57 submarines. So 
400 submarines are significant. We know also that the Russians have 
V-2’s, the German missiles. We know that they got their scientists. 
We know that they are very much interested in guided missiles. We 
believe that they have made considerable progress in guided missiles. 
We believe that their submarines are comparable to our conventional 
powered submarines. There is not much difference. 

I do not know whether or not they have guided missiles submarines. 
But it is not too difficult, so it is reasonable to believe that they either 
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do have or can have fairly quickly. .Now, that is a problem, of course, 
which concerns the Navy very greatly. Because of this tremendous 
buildup in Russian naval power, it is very evident that they are ex- 

ing to.carry out. in war the same program which they are carrying 
out in the present situation, that is, to isolate the United States from 
her allies. 

If they can do that by any means whatever, peace or war, they will 
have gained considerably, a certain portion of the world which would 
come under their domination or under their influence to our dis- 
advantage. 

In time of war, we would be able at the present time, I think, by 
extending all of our effort possible, to keep the submarine menace 
within controllable proportions.under the present circumstances, To 
do that, though, it is going to take a terrific effort on our part. We 
are going to have to coven the submarine bases by attacks on their 
bases as soon as we possibly can. We are going to have to destroy their 
submarines, taking station as they come out of their channels; we are 

oing to have to use hunter-killer groups to destroy their submarines 

rom their home ports, from their bases, to their positions either off 
the United States or against convoys, and we are going to have a lot 
of escorts to protect convoys directly. 

There are other measures which I wouldn’t like to discuss in an 
open meeting but which also assist. It is probable that an enemy 
would not launch a surprise attack in great quantities with large 
numbers of submarines against the United States. I mean, to have 
them off our coastal cities, without us getting some sort of indication 
and taking the necessary action to prevent it. 

It is equally probable that they can do that with a few submarines 
without detection, without us knowing about it. So it is a terrific 
problem that we have. 

It is a difficult one. We realize the tremendous significance of the 
Russian submarine menace because we remember all too clearly that 
on some occasions during the last war we lost 90 percent of our ships 
in some convoys, and you don’t last very long under those conditions. 

Mr. HoutrieLp. Would you yield at that point? 

Mr. Ktrcore. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. Isn’t it true also that your problem of convoying 
has been greatly increased because of the scope of destruction whic 
ean he caused by either a nuclear torpedo or by a nuclear bomb 
dropped from the sky on convoys. 

Admiral Bourke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrietp. That means you will have to disperse them at 

ater distances and your convoy guarding craft will have to be 
increased in ratio to the gaps. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. That is true. There is another factor 
that enters into it also. That is that certainly the enemy if he starts 
a war, one of his first military actions will be to destroy Soo 
and the supplies which we have already deployed. That is for all the 
Armed services. And there will be probably a great deal of heavy 
destruction of material which will have to be resupplied right quickly 
or those forces would not be able to continue to fight. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Would it be reasonable to suppose also that surprise 
attacks might occur on naval bases which are in all instances I suppose 
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except the Great Lakes, practically adjacent to the ocean and therefore 
susceptible to a sneak submarine type of attack ? 

Admiral Burxe. It is possible, under that; yes, sir. We have 
devices of course to try to detect such and we have patrols to try to 
detect such attacks. 

Mr. Hortrterp. Isn’t it a matter of truth that at this time while 
we are doing all we can apparently or maybe not all we can but we 
are doing a great deal in the line of establishing the DEW line 
across the north and the Texas Towers and picket ships and so 
forth that at this time on both the Pacific and Atlantic coasts there 
is an inadequate warning system against submarines as well as against 
aircraft? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. There always has been, sir, because it 
will be impossible. 

Mr. Hortrtexp. To patrol the tremendous amount of area? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

T would like to add to this that we realize our tremendous responsi- 
bilities because we know that if we cannot maintain this control of 
the seas, if we cannot protect shipping at sea, that we will have auto- 
matically lost all of our allies and all our deployed forces and 
everything. 

Mr. Hortrteip. There will be no mass transportation of masses of 
troops in the next war like there was in the last war unless we dras- 
tically change our capabilities. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. But there will be a lot of transport of 
supplies of fuel particularly, because modern equipment requires tre- 
mendous amounts of fuel and that fuel has to be there. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. You made the statement in a recent speech on No- 
vember 12 that a Soviet admiral by the name of Vladimirskiy had 
made a strong implication that Soviet submarines either have or will 
be equipped with guided missiles and atomic torpedoes very soon. 

Admiral Bur«r. That is what they say ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horirreip. This same admiral also laid great stress on the abil- 
ity of submarines to attack enemy bases and coastal targets? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horirtetp. You quoted the admiral as follows: 

The new rocket weapons which can be installed in submarines undoubtedly 
increase the submarine striking power. They cannot only carry traditional war 


activity against the communication lines, but can also attack targets along 
the coast. 


The submarine’s main weapon, the torpedo, can be provided with atomic 
explosives. This increases the striking power of the submarine to an extraordi- 
nary high degree. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horirietp. If that be true, and there is every reason to believe 
that it is true, then it could constitute a very serious threat to our 
communications and our logistics of supply, could it not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; and consequently we have to defeat that 
threat because if we cannot defeat it then every deployed soldier over- 
seas is finished and all of our allies are finished, because they will be 
overrun. 

Mr. Hoxrrretp. In other words, then it might be well to stress at 
this point that the problem that the Navy has, its primary mission is so 
great that the American people must consider that they are doing 
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their part if they go out and engage the enemy wherever possible and 
protecting from reaching our shores rather than take on additional 
duties here at home ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotrrtevp. Mr. Kilgore? 

Mr. Krrcore. That was all, Mr. Chairman. That was the line of 
questioning I was ee interested in. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Mr. Roback has a question on that point. 

Mr. Rosack. Just to have the record clear, Mr. Chairman. Is it 
the burden of your testimony that a surprise attack by large submarine 
forces on coastal areas is unlikely in view of the requirements for build 
up and the detection possibilities ? 

Admiral Burxe. Not quite. An undetected attack by large num- 
bers of submarines is unlikely. An undetected attack by small num- 
bers of submarines is always possible. 

Mr. Hotarrecp. And of course a nuclear rocket missile launched 
from submarines against let us say 3 principal cities on the Atlantic 
coast and 3 on the Pacific coast, there is a strong likelihood that 
that many could get through and an attack on our coasts with a 
surprise attack ? 

Admiral Burke. I would think that was possible ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We know that the V-2 had a range of possibly 165 
miles. Do you care to comment at this time on what the possible range 
of such a missile might be? 

I recognize that we are getting into a classified subject. 

Admiral Burke. It is classifie 

Mr. Hortrievp. I wouldn’t ask you for figures if you do not want 
to use them. 

Admiral Bur«e. It is certainly possible that a missile can have the 
range of 500 miles. 

Mr. Ho.trtexp. In other words, in the 10 years’ time, it is very pos- 
sible that we have gone from at least 165 to 500 and that the Soviets 
have gone, having captured a great many of the V-2 scientists, Ger- 
man V-2 scientists, that they have been very diligent in their research 
and development of this type of missile ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horirrexp. It is a type of missile that would be of peculiar 
advantage to them in view of the coastal cities, whereas to us such a 
missile is not as advantageous in view of the fact that they are not a 
maritime power in the usual accepted sense of the word. Large oceans 
do not border on their immediate territory except in the north. 

Admiral Burxn. Yes, sir. Except they have a lot of their cities that 
are vulnerable also to similar attacks. 

Mr. Hotarreip. To submarine attacks? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; similar attacks. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. To submarine plus guided-missile attack ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Would you say that the Navy is in a position toda 
to detect and stop submarines on a numbers basis with the same efit 
ciency that the Air Force can be expected to stop bombers from com- 
ing in. I am not trying to get into rivalry here between the two 
services. [am interested in knowing whether the Navy has diligently 
studied this particular problem of submarine breakthrough and then 
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whether they have an active program, a program in being to detect 
a possible attack by submarines. 

Admiral Burge. Our greatest concern is antisubmarine warfare and 
we are putting everything that we can into the improvement of our 
antisubmarine warfare. At the moment I think we can handle the 
situation but we are going to get hurt. It is not going to be an easy 
job. It never bas been easy. We are going to lose lots of ships. 

Mr. Hoxtrup. To be realistic the Navy cannot guarantee that the 
coastal cities of the United States will be invulnerable to attack by 
this method ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; neither can the Air Force nor any other 
service. 

Mr. Hottrtep. They have all admitted these. These are the facts 
that the American people ought to know. 

Admiral Burxg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.rrrexp. If they are living in fancied security they ought to 
be rudely awakened. 

Mr. Batwan. What is the greatest efficiency in that area that you 
should have immediately ? 

Admiral Burke. We should have 100 percent. 

Mr. Hortrrexp: In terms of equipment for the Navy what is it that 

you feel is vour greatest. deficiency ? 
- Admiral Burxe. I would rather not discuss that in this open meet- 
ing. 
Mr. Ho.trretp. I want to talk to you for a few minutes in regard to 
the declaration of martial law which was made in Operation Alert. 
This was done rather suddenly. I understand a study is being made 
that such a declaration might be made in the future and if so, to what 
extent it would interfere with the primary mission of the defense 
forces. 

In view of the destructiveness cf the nuclear weapons and the vul- 
nerability of breakthrough both on the coastal cities and inland cities 
and the widespread destruction that would follow such breakthroughs, 
is it within the scope of your planning that martial law may be de- 
clared and that the armed services may be suddenly, have suddenly 
thrust on them responsibilities which they have not been heretofore 
asked to discharge and if so, is there any planning on your part for 
such an eventuality ? 

Admiral Burke. The martial law is the responsibility of the Army, 
of course. So far as the Navy is concerned, it would not affect our 
operations. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. No new directives nor no new planning affecting 
naval personnel—that is important planning—has come about as a 
result of the declaration of martial law in Operation Alert? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. That would come under the Army? 

Admiral Bure. It comes under the Army. The only difficulty, the 
only thing is in the operation of the Joint Chiefs and their relation- 
ships which are not important as an overall civil defense matter. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. We have had this letter suggesting that naval 
vessels be used for evacuation of coastal cities. And they have pointed 
out in these letters, different people have pointed out in many of the 
ports there are great numbers of ships, that these ships could take the 
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people out, if they were properly equipped and so forth. What is 
your response to that type of thinking? 

Admiral Burke. Well, naval vessels are not adaptable to taking 
very many veople, even military people. An ordinary combatant ship 
is a pretty concentrated sort of a ship and is not suitable for carrying 
very many people. That is one aspect of it. 

The second aspect of it is that those ships are going into action 
against the enemy and would not be available. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. They will have a military mission and will not be 
available for that purpose. 

Admiral Burke. That's right. There are conceivable occasions 
again where that might be possible. But they could not depend upon 
it. 

Mr. Horirtevp. In the case of a city such as San Diego which is pre- 
dominantly a naval community, it is still your understanding that 
the Army is the responsible service for such civil-defense activities 
as the defense forces might be called upon outside their own estab- 
lishments. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. Even in a community like that. 

Admiral Bure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. They can call on Navy personnel. 

Admiral Burke. And do. But they are responsible for coordina- 
tion. We do a lot of the work. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. I assume that would be the same in the case of a 
naval airbase adjacent to a large city; it would still be an Army re- 
sponsibility ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I have to be with the Speaker at 11: 45. 

Mr. Hottrrexp. I think we better call this to a halt. Is there any 
additional question, Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Lipscoms. No. — 

Mr. Horrrretp. Admiral Burke, I think we have pretty well covered 
the subject as far as the Navy is concerned. 

We wish to express our appreciation for your appearance here today 
and for the frank answers that you have given to our questions. It 
will be helpful to the committee in the consideration of our duties. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you very much. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of being here. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON MimiTaRY OPERATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITYEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., in room 1501, New House 
Office Building, Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield (chairman), Fascell, Griffiths, 
Riehlman, and Lipscomb. 

Also present: Michael P. Balwan, staff director; Herbert Roback, 
director of investigations; James F. Eckhart, assistant counsel; Rob- 
ert McElroy, staff member; Earl J. Morgan, investigator; and Carey 
Brewer, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. The subcommittee will be in order. The subcom- 
mittee is honored this morning by having General Taylor, Chief of 
Staff of the Army, with us. General Taylor, we understand you have 
a prepared statement. You know the responsibility that has been 
charged to this committee of making a thorough study of civilian de- 
fense. We have had as you know the other chiefs of staff up here, 
and it seems to boil down that most of them say that the Army is really 
the one that is charged with this responsibility. You are aware of the 
legislation that is before this committee; one bill which seeks to place 
in the Department of Defense the complete civil-defense function ; the 
authority and responsibility for it. 

Another bill which I introduced seeks to make the Civil Defense De- 
partment a Federal executive Cabinet position type of agency. 

There are other various bills of different kinds of course. Our pur- 
pose is to do as thorough a job as possible on finding out exactly what 
our civilian defense status is and what the plans are to make an effec- 
tive civilian defense to fill the gap which we now feel exists in our 
total defense posture. 

That gap on the civilian area which we think has to be filled if we 
are going to have the resiliency to withstand nuclear attack by a first 
rate air power. 

I understand that you have a prepared statement, General Taylor. 
Would you like to give it at this time? 
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STATEMENT OF GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY; ACCOMPANIED BY LT. COL. VICTOR G. 
CONLEY, AND LT. COL. ROBERT CRAYTON, OFFICE OF DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR OPERATIONS; AND LT. COL. ORBIL V. MAT- 
TESON, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


General Taytor. Yes, sir. I am very happy to be here and discuss 
this important matter of civil defense with you. 

Mr. Chairman, before proceeding with my statement, may I in- 
troduce Colonel Conley from my staff who is knowledgable in this 
field, one of my principal staff officers involved in this matter. 

r. Ho.irre.p. Glad to have you with us. 

General Taytor. Mr. Chairman, I am Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 
Chief of Staff, United States Army. I appreciate the opportunity to 
come before this committee and report to you on pertinent aspects of 
civil defense as requested in your letter of February 2, 1956. 

Your letter asked for my views on the following: 

(a) House Concurrent Resolution 108, a bill whieh would constitute 
a Department of Civil Defense within the Department of Defense. 

(2) House Joint Resolution 98, a bill designed to constitute a De- 
partment of Civil Defense with an Administrator having Cabinet 
status. 

(ec) The extent to which the Army now performs functions eatin 
to the civil-defense program such as research and development an 
engineering services. 

(¢) The extent to which the Army’s missions might be expanded 
to participate in civil-defense planning. 

{e) Other phases of the civil-defense program in which the Army 
may be in a position to assist the civilian effort. 

should like to begin by presenting my general views on the subject 
for your information and then with this background reply specifically 
to the questions which you have asked. I hope that the committee 
will permit me to limit my testimony to matters which pertain to 
the Army. 

The Department of Defense has assigned responsibilities for civil 
defense and related matters to each of the services by Department of 
Defense Directive 3025.1, dated January 24, 1952. 

This directive says that the Department of the Army shall be re- 
sponsible for planning for emergency military support of operations 
for civil defense and related matters in those instances involving 
enemy-created disaster wherein the civil-defense organizations are 
unprepared or otherwise incapable of operating without this support ; 
and for the coordination of participation of the Departments of the 
Navy and Air Force in this activity. 

I would underline our coordination responsibility with the other 
services. 

The directive also assigns responsibility to the Department of the 
Navy and the Department of the Air Force for coordination with 
each other and the Department of the Army in participation in the 
emergency military support of operations for civil defense and related 
matters. 

For a period of nearly 10 years the Department of the Army has 
studied the problems of civil defense with special attention to the 
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organization requirements on the responsibilities of the military serv- 
ices supporting civil defense. 

Minor disasters such as floods, tornados, fires, or industrial explo- 
sions can be dealt with promptly and effectively by means available 
to civil authorities supported by the local military commanders. 

Therefore, this statement addresses itself to the major disaster that 
could result from an attack on this country by an enemy employing 
nuclear weapons and resulting in disasters to one or more major 
metropolitan areas of the United States. 

The Army considers that in case of disaster of this nature the 
initial forces to be employed for relief and rehabilitation of the 
stricken areas must be local and State civil-defense forces which have 
been previously organized into functioning mobile units as described 
by the Federal Civil Defense Administration booklet, Principles of 
Civil Defense. 

These units, capable of performing engineering, health, medical, 
special weapons defense, fire, rescue, welfare and police services should 
be comprised of men and women who are not subject to early call 
to military service. 

The Congress, by its enactment of Public Law 364 last year, has 
provided the States with the necessary authority to organize and 
maintain State defense forces. These State defense forces should be 
designed to carry out missions of a civil-defense support nature. 

In the case of disaster of any sort, the civil defense forces at com- 
munity level constitute the initial covering forces and should move 
promptly into the affected areas and render maximum assistance. 

The local forces should be reinforced by other civil defense units 
which are not required in their own area. Since the civil defense 
units of a State which suffers heavily from enemy attack may be in- 
sufficient, disrupted, or destroyed, it is essential that civil defense 
forces from other States be prepared to move to the stricken areas. 

While I am not an expert on the authority of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator, it would appear that he, or some other Federal 
official, should be given the authority to direct the movement and 
employment of State civil defense resources from areas which are not 
stricken by enemy attacks to those which are. In case the magnitude 
of the disaster exceeds the capabilities of the local civil defense forces 
reinforced by other civilian civil defense forces, support by National 
Guard, Reserve, and active military forces should be provided. 

Disasters of the magnitude envisioned herein are estimated as being 
most likely to occur during the early stages of war when most active 
Army units have early overseas combat commitments to meet. Or 
in fact may actually be out of the country. _ 

However, active Army, Reserve, and National Guard units which 
may not be required for early deployment or wept of combat opera- 
tions will be available to reinforce civilian civil defense forces. Next 
I think is an important point to bear in mind. 

Whenever consideration is given to the employment of Army per- 
sonnel and resources in support of civil defense operations, 1t is 1m- 
portant to remember that all or most active Army units may be de- 
ployed overseas before an enemy attack on the United States. This 
deployment before nuclear attack could result from increased world 
tensions leading to limited hostilities or, from a. general war wherein 
atomic weapons are not used initially by either side. 
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In such cases only those units required for the defense of the United 
States and those in the early stages of mobilization and training would 
ae the United States when they were needed for support of civil 

efense. 

For this reason, and others which I shall develop later, it would 
be a serious mistake to place undue reliance on the Army for support 
of civil defense. 

In summary, the Department of the Army: 

(a) Indorses strongly the necessity for effective civil defense or- 
ganizations at the local, State, and Federal levels, equipped and trained 
to meet the peculiar requirements of civil defense in the atomic era. 

(6) In the event that civilian resources are overwhelmed by an 
enemy attack, the Department of the Army will make available for 
assistance to civil defense, such of its personnel, materiel, and instal- 
lations not required for military operations and their support. 

With this background I shall now reply to your specific questions. 
First considering House Concurrent Resolution 108, which proposes 
that the President submit to the Congress a reorganization plan to 
establish within the Department of Defense a civilian department to 
be known as the Department of Civil Defense. 

This new department would assume the functions of the present 
Federal Civil Defense Administration which would be abolished. 
The Secretary of Civil Defense would assume the functions of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator. There would be created within 
this new department, an Office of Chief of Staff of Civil Defense. 
This Office would be filled by a civilian who would become a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I agree with the premise of this bill that civil defense is an integral 
and important part of our national security. In addition to its 
primary objective of conserving human life, a strong civil-defense 
organization is important to the deterrence of the enemy use of strategic 
atomic weapons. 

However, we must recognize that there are many other parts of our 
national organization which are important to the security and survival 
of the United States. Therefore, placing civil defense within the 
Department of Defense would not place under one agency all essential 
elements of our national security. 

Another reason advanced for placing the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration within the Department of Defense is to insure adequate 
coordination. between the military services attd-civiledefense organiza- 
tions. The necessity for close snbitenpiete coordination is not limited 
to the Department of Defense and the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration. All Federal agencies must coordinate and cooperate in 
their efforts for our national security. 

We believe that this coordination which is required between the 
military and civil defense is being accomplished today and that it is 
mere 6 as we learn to work with one another. 

san example of what I mean, I will cite a recent occurrence. 

In January a conference was held at the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration Headquarters in Battle Creek, Mich. During this con- 
ference representatives of each of the seven Federal Civil Defense 
Administration regions were asked if they were satisfied with’ the 
coordination and relationships which existed between their regional 
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headquarters and the corresponding ZI Army headquarters, of which 
we have six. 

In each case except one, the civil-defense officials expressed complete 
satisfaction. 

The representative of Federal Civil Defense Administration region 
VI did not feel that the region’s coordination with Headquarters, Fifth 
Army was sufficiently well developed largely because of the distance 
between the two, Denver in the case of the Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, and Chicago, in the case of the Department of the Army. 

The Department of the Army representative at the conference asked 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration region VI representative to 
accompany him to Headquarters, Fifth Army the next day. This was 
done and procedures worked out to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

There are many disadvantages to the incorporation of civil defense 
in the Department of Defense. For one thing, I believe that civil 
defense might lose stature by such a reorganization. 

Another important consideration is that of financial support for 
civil defense. I believe that, should the needs of civil defense for 
Federal financial support be incorporated with those of the military 
services in an overall Department of Defense budget, there might be 
a tendency for these funds to lose their identity. In such event either 
civil defense or military activities, or both, might suffer. 

In time of war the Secretary of Defense and his military and civilian 
subordinates will be completely engaged in the conduct of military 
operations. The problems of civil defense will not be minor ones 
which the Secretary of Defense and his subordinates could process 
in addition to their primary duties, but will be major problems requir- 
me full attention of an agency of Government. 

he problems of civil defense and military operations are each too 
vast and too important to be made the responsibility of a single Federal 
agency. 

“Civ defense involves the coordination of the efforts of many Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies. This is evidenced by the fact that the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration has, in accordance with the 
terms of Public Law 920 of the 81st Congress, delegated responsibili- 
ties to several Federal agencies. I believe that it is more effective for 
a separate Federal agency to carry out this coordination than require 
the Department of Defense to assume this as an additional mission. 

In summary I believe that there may be some advantages to incorpor- 
ating the Federal Civil Defense Administration into the: Department 
of Defense but that these are far outweighed by the disadvantages. 

Mr. Chairman, you have furnished me with a copy of House Joint 
Resolution 98. Frankly because of the nature of it I don’t feel I am 
a qualified witness on the subject. I would like to be excused if I may 
from commenting. 

Now to answer questions included in your letter. 

The Army performs many functions relating to civil defense opera- 
tions, particularly those in the area of disaster relief. However, these 
functions are incidental to the primary missions of the Army which 
is combat against the armed forces of an enemy. As part of our 
training for our combat mission we acquire certain skills which are 
helpful in civil defense operations. For example, we train soldiers 
such as the following: Trained medical personnel; vehicle and 
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vehicular equipment operators; communicators; engineers; and mer 
trained in riot control and military police work. 

Obviously these are skills that have a direct application in civil- 
defense problems. 

I have directed that from 5 to 15 hours of additional instruction 
in the Army’s role in civil emergencies, depending on the level and 
course duration, be integrated into officer candidate courses, all com- 
pany and advanced courses, the Command and General Staff College, 
and the Army War College. 

In other words throughout a whole school system for our officers 
we have incorporated courses which bear directly on this problem. 

Army commanders of the six Army commands will soon start a 
course of instruction in martial law for all active duty Army officers 
and warrant officers. During peacetime disasters, we are able to 
assist civil defense because of these skills and because the Army forces 
which provide disaster relief are not engaged in combat operations. 
In time of war we expect to continue to support civil defense with 
whatever resources including personnel, materiel, and supplies may 
be available. 

In addition, we perform functions in support of civil defense in the 
field of logistics. For example, using FCDA funds the Armed Serv- 
ice Medical Procurement Agency has been procuring components for 
200 bed hospitals, which are being assembled by the Army at one of 
our medical depots and outshipped in accordance with FCDA in- 
structions. Items were obtained, where possible, from excess mili- 
tary stocks. We are also rendering technical advice and assistance in 
the conduct of a field test of these hospital units to develop training 
doctrine and staffing requirements. 

In this line, personnel of the FCDA also attend our course in the 
handling of mass casualties at Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 

In case of need we will directly support civil defense by disposing 
of unexploded bombs using the specialized units we have throughout 
the United States, which also have the peacetime responsibility of 
providing technical training and planning assistance to civil defense 
personnel in reconnaissance for unexploded bombs, Additionally, 
courses of instruction for civilians in mass feeding have been con- 
ducted in manv Army installations throughout the United States at 
the request of FCDA. 

We are providing storage space at some Army installations for 
FCDA materiel, and plan to provide more at locations which meet 
the FCDA dispersion plans. We now have some military personnel 
on loan to the ODM to assist in planning for communication support 
of civilian defense, We participated with the FCDA and the ODM 
in a survey of the status of civil defense transportation planning in 
30 selected cities. Further, the FCDA is authorized to use our com- 
munication system to supplement its own. 

‘The FCDA and the ODM are now completing formal agreements 
for the Corps of Engineers, in its civil works organization, to assume 
resnonsibility for many civil defense engineering functions. 

Funds and personnel snaces will be provided by the FCDA. The 
Army has assisted the FCDA in the preparation of many publica- 
tions, displays and moving pictures and has made Army publications 
available for civil defense use. 
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We have also given the FCDA descriptions, pictures, specifications, 
and prototypes or samples of some items which seem suitable for civil 
defense use, particularly in the field of protective equipment. 

We are also procuring, on a reimbursable basis, several different 
types of equipment. Within our current research and development 
program we have two projects on protective masks, which are funded 
by FCDA. Additional services such as these can and will be under- 
taken as our resources permit, using, where applicable, funds and per- 
sonnel spaces provided by the FCDA so that these requirements will 
not have to be absorbed by Army programs. 

With regard to your question as to the extent to which the Army’s 
missions might be expanded to participate in civil defense planning, 
1 should like to point out that the Army now participates in civil 
defense planning at the Federal, State, and local levels. 

There is close liaison between Zone of Interior Army commanders 
and Federal Civil Defense Administration regional administrators. 
Recently I have reiterated and amplified previous guidance in this 
area in a directive to the commanding general of the Continental Army 
Command. 

He has been directed, among other things to collaborate with rep- 
resentatives of other services in the preparation of a plan to assist 
civil authorities in civil-defense emergencies—he is the overall com- 
mander of these six Zone of Interior Army commands—and to: 

(a) Be prepared to provide military assistance to civil authorities 
in the event of a civil emergency in these cases where civil agencies 
are unable to cope with an enemy-caused disaster. 

(6) Be prepared to employ military resources in a stricken area 
to restore and/or maintain law and order and to provide relief until 
control by civil authorities can be reestablished. 

(c) Insure that there is close coordination between Zone of Interior 
Army commanders and civil authorities concerned with civil defense. 

(d) Insure that military plans for the employment of resources 
and facilities such as routes of communication and public utilities 
are coordinated with appropriate civilian authorities so that civil- 
defense plans and military plans are not in conflict. 

(e) Insure that there is an equitable balance in the use of civilian 
and military assets in the event of an emergency. Military resources 
ee supplement civilian resources and not be employed in lieu 
thereof. 

In this connection, should the mission of the Army be expanded to 
include greater responsibility for civil defense the number of per- 
sonnel and the amount of funds authorized the Army will have to be 
correspondingly increased, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out in this regard that the 
personnel and materiel resources which will be required by civil 
defense are largely available from civilian sources and that Army 
resources are completely inadequate to meet civil defense needs even 
if they were all employed for civil defense. By materiel resources I 
mean such things as engineering equipment, transportation, medical 
facilities, fire-fighting equipment, rescue vehicles, food, and com- 
munications. 

72796—5é—pt. 2—11 
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In other words the Army has a great deal of property and supplies 
and equipment, but relatively little that is directly applicable to this 
problem, that is in the quantities that might be required. 

The Army will continue to review its capability to support civil 
defense in conjunction with the Navy and the Air Force. It will 
provide such support as may be available to assist in civil-defense 
planning now and in time of disaster to assist in the emergency support 
of civil-defense operations. 

We are making every effort now to support civil defense and will 
continue to review our capabilities in this area. 

If it becomes apparent that there are other phases of the civil- 
defense program in which the Army may be in a position to assist the 
civilian effort, appropriate action will be taken by the Department 
of the Army. 

I would like to emphasize that the Army is permanently charged 
with many vital defense missions, for the execution of which all of 
its manpower and personnel resources are earmarked for use in time 
of emergency. 

The Army is one of the principal deterrent forces preventing war 
today, by its overseas deployments, by its ready forces in the conti- 
nental United States prepared for intervention in the case of renewed 
aggression, and by its antiaircraft units constantly ready to defend 
our skies against invading aircraft. 

To divert deliberately the attention or the resources of the Army 
from its primary role as a deterrent security force, would be a serious 
mistake in the world of tension in which we live today. 

However, I repeat that the Army recognizes the importance of civil 
defense and in an emergency is prepared to do everything within its 
power to support the civilian effort and thus alleviate the effects of 
atomic disaster. 

I would state again, Mr. Chairman, my appreciation at the oppor- 
tunity of being here. I hope we can devine this subject to your 
satisfaction. 

Mr. HortrirevD. Thank you very much, General Taylor. We appre- 
ciate the fine statement you have made. That and our studies and our 
»yrevious witness’ testimony will bring up quite a number of questions 

*m sure in the committee’s minds. We feel that the result of our 
investigations to date places upon your department the greater part 
of the responsibility as far as the total Department of Defense is 
concerned for coordination and assistance to the civil-defense agency. 

We may be under the wrong impression and I want to say this in 
advance, that this committee has no prejudged position, we are seek- 
ing information and we are neither for putting the Federal civil de- 
fense in the Department of Defense nor are we against it. We are 
absolutely objective. The members of this committee are objective 
in this study we are making. 

There have been some things said which I want to call to your 
attention and then I will ask the members to ask their questions. 

When General Twining testified before the subcommittee he indi- 
cated that a possible future war would be of such a type that the forces 
remaining in this country would probably in the initial phase be used 
to clean up the debris resulting from an enemy attack. 
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Specifically General Twining stated : 


Particularly in this initial phase which we call the atomic defensive phase, 
no ships will be leaving our ports, no troops will be leaving our country until 
this slugfest or atomic offensive is completed and we need everything we have 
got in this country to clean up the debris and save chaos and everything we have 
got here will be used for that purpose. 


Then I asked the following question : 


Is the thinking of yourself reflected in the thinking of the Chief of Staff to 
the point where the Army’s primary mission is going to be changed to one of 
civilian assistance? 

His reply was: 

Well, that is certainly the way I feel about it. And I am sure that the Army 
will be up here to answer that question, but I certainly say I know that it has 
got a terrific job in this country, doing this. 

In other words helping to overcome the initial atomic attack. 

Admiral Radford also had something to say along this line in tes- 
timony on page 752. Mrs. Griffiths asked this question: 


As a matter of fact in that regard— 
Excuse me. Admiral Radford said: 


Most of the Reserve units particularly Army units, Reserve units, and National 
Guard units do get training in that sort of work. That is part of their training. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. As a matter of fact in that regard I have wondered for some 
time just what is the position of a land army in a nuclear war, what is it 
supposed to do? 

Admiral Raprorp. It would depend on where they are. Lots of people wonder 
that too. I think in general they do the same things that they have always 
done with various degrees of difficulty. 

Mrs. GrirriTHs. But they don’t go any place in a large mass to make any 
attacks because they would be an open target, would they? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that probably they won’t in the beginning 


anyway. 

That is only part of the testimony but it is a particularly pertinent 
part which seems to seek to relieve the Navy and the Air Force of 
you might say even secondary responsibility and other testimony 
indicated that the Army has been the designated branch of the service 
to take the lead in coordination of the other military departments 
and also in the liaison work with the Federal civil-defense agencies. 

It is because of these statements and these testimonies that we feel 
we will have to go into this quite thoroughly with you, not to embar- 
rass the Department of Defense in any way, with any prejudice to- 
ward anyone of the three branches but in order that we may be able 
to pin down firmly the actual duty in time of war, not in time of peace- 
time disaster. We know what will happen in time of peacetime dis- 
aster, the Department of Defense has a fine record of assisting com- 
munities such as the flood areas in New England and other national 
disasters which have occurred in peacetime. 

But we are looking forward to the type of war that may occur 
and the responsibility which should be placed firmly and clearly in 
advance on the proper department which would have the responsibil- 
ity of the great mass of the population in these target area cities which 
amount to probably 50 to 75 million yes and we want to pin it 
firmly as to where it is and find out how good it is and if possible 
to make it better so that our total posture of defense will be better. 

I give you these words and now I will ask Mrs. Griffiths if she 
would like to have some questions ? 
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a Why don’t you just proceed with what you had 
in min 

General Taytor. Mr. Chairman, you have raised so many funda- 
mental points in your comment. 

Mr. Hottrretp. I made that as a general statement. 

General Taytor. I might clear the atmosphere by making a gen- 
eral rejoinder to what you said. 

Mr. Howtrrexp. Yes, go ahead. 

General Tayzor. The first thing I wish to do is not to appear to 
be debating the views of Admiral Radford or General Twining and 
Admiral Burke, close colleagues of mine for whom I have the highest 
respect. I would point out, however, that the context within which 
one is thinking sometimes results in statements which if placed in a 
broader context would not be in conflict. 

What I am going to do is not respond to the statements of these 
gentlemen but tell you my views on the subject and then robably 
take that as a point of departure. Bear in mind that nobody in this 
room or in this world knows exactly the form of future war. There 
are many who are fascinated by the possibility of a sudden D-day 
when the roof falls in on all of us, the great nuclear attack without 
warning. I have the feeling that in your deliberations that concept 
is predominant and perhaps quite naturally so. 

f think the questions which were posed to these gentlemen ahead 
of me within that context and the answers were within that context. 
I wish to make it very clear the very serious point that I do 
not agree for a moment that that is the only kind of war. 

I think it is perhaps really relatively unlikely in the present day. 
At least two other general patterns are certainly possible and must be 
provided for in military planning. First the small war, which be- 
comes increasingly dangerous to us as both the East and the West 
realize the terrific destructiveness of these nuclear weapons. 

The likelihood that aggression will take the form of the small war 
kind of thing, seems to be increasingly apparent and dangerous. 
Hence the hostilities might not be initiated by a sudden D-day attack. 
But if the attack ever came it might be a year or 2 years after this 
war started. At this point our Army will be overseas largely and its 
units both identities and types will not resemble what they are today. 
That is pattern No. 1 and what must be provided against in our mili- 
tary planning. No. 2 is the general war so-called in which we are at 
war with the Communist bloc but for some good reason, and I can 
think of a lot of them, both sides decide they won’t use this great 
attack on D-day, so it might be D plus 90 or D plus 160, any future 
day that you wish to contemplate might be the day that it comes. 

I say we must bear in mind that no one knows it is going to be the 
D-day kind of thing which has been the background of our discus- 
sion. As I make that point of the Army capability it all depends on 
the kind of war what the roles of the service will be and to what 
extent the service can help. Insofar as the role of the other services, 
in sharing the Army responsibility I agree that the Army is really 
the chairman of the effort so to speak but the other services equally 
share with us and their point of view has been as I say that when the 
time comes we will work up to the hilt in attempting to alleviate dis- 
aster when it occurs. 
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a am not sure that helps or not but I wanted to be sure to state 
that. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. Thank you very much. Any of the questions we 
ask are not for the purposes of causing the debate but for the purpose 
of getting direct answers to the things that are bothering us in our 
responsibility. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Assuming a D-day type war and a bomb drops on 
Detroit, how far away is the nearest Army post that will of 
assistance ? 

General Tayrtor. The answer to that in detail, Mrs. Griffiths, would 
be given to you by the commanding general of the Fifth Army who 
has an emergency plan to cover the Detroit area. There are troop 
units generally in the Detroit area. The one which is actually as- 
signed, the combination which is assigned to Detroit, I wouldn’t 
know as Chief of Staff. The commanding general of Fifth Army 
would know. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Would the gentleman who answered that ques- 
tion also be able to answer this question? Will those units be destroyed 
by the bomb itself if you had a D-day type war? Will they be de- 
stroyed or do they have some kind of protection or are they far enough 
away not to be destroyed ? 

General Taytor. It would be difficult for them to answer that ques- 
tion. It depends on how the bomb comes down. 

We have to have a combination of units generally in our planning 
because we are never sure which ones will be lost. 

ee Grirritus. How effective do you feel these antiaircraft units 
are 

General Taytor. The antiaircraft defense of the United States is 
constantly improving, improving largely because of the quality and 
the numbers of our Army missile units, the Nike missile which is the 
most effective ground-to-air missile we know anything about. 

It is not only a good missile today, but it is better, getting better all 
the time. I would not suggest we have 100 percent capability of de- 
fending the United States from the air. We never will have. That 
type of defense will never be possible, On the other hand, we can now 
take such a toll of attacking air force they will certainly hesitate to 
face those losses. 

Mrs. GrirFitus. But, for instance, at a Nike missile installation— 
I visited one in my district, there would be very few people that would 
be available for anything else after the initial attack. There are 
just not enough of them. 

General Taytor. They stay on the station to man the missiles 24 
hours a day. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do they have some kind of protection against the 
fallout ? 

General Tayior. They will have their own shelter in which they live. 
ant! that is about all that is necessary for protection against 

allout. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. But if that were taken by the blast, then they have 
nothing ; is that right? 

General Taytor. They are probably dead, I suspect. They are sup- 
posed to be exposed to the hazard of any soldier in combat. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Can they be protected ? 
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General Taytor. Not in the sense that you would dig them in deeply 


to meet a direct hit of these weapons. They coripin’y get incidental | 


protection from the type of shelters which are provide 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Now I would like to ask you about this State guard. 
Are you given full information on that, that is, the enactment of 
Public Law 364, that has provided State defense forces. Do you know 
where these organizations are located? How many people are in each 
organization, and so forth? Is that information given to you? 

General Taytor. I can’t answer myself, but the information is avail- 
able to me. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Well, would these organizations be in every small 
town or could they be in every small town ? 

General Taytor. It depends on how the States organize them. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. And do they have equipment that would aid in 


civil defense? For instance, do they have the equipment that would | 


tell you how much radioactive fallout there is in the air? 

General Taytor. My understanding is that they are virtually un- 
Cea at the present time. They hardly exist, but they are avail- 
able to the States for organization under this law. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Would you say that they don’t exist because the 
Federal Government has never explained the necessity or because the 
State doesn’t act? 


General Tayzor. I really couldn’t interpret why the States have not | 


acted, their reasons. The law is not an old one. 


Mrs. Grirrirus. At any rate, at the present time they would be | 


valueless ? 
General Taytor. Very little. 


Mrs. Grirrrrus. So we cannot depend on them for civil defense? | 


General Taytor. At the present time they are very little. 


Mr. Hottrretp. Would you explore also the National Guard and the | 
Reserve, their availability right along that line. This new law 364 | 
provided—purportedly provided—authority, I don’t know that it was | 


even necessary, I think the States had the authority to begin with, for 


them to organize something like a home guard, like the home guard in ; 


England. I agree with you that I don’t think it has been done. 


But there are other Reserve units I think which, Mrs. Griffiths, 
you might question him at that point. I think it would be good to | 


ave it in the record at this point, as to their mission and so forth. 
Mrs. Grirrirus. We have been hearing for some time that the Re- 
serve would be called up. 
How much Army Reserve do we have? 
General Taytor. The comments we have on active Army in time of 


war apply pretty well to National Guard and Reserve. We have no 


units in those two organizations which do not have a mobilization re- 
quirement so everything is available on an emergency basis but nothing 
could be earmarked in advance for that purpose. 
Mrs, GrirrirHs. How fast could it be called up? 
General Tayror. Just as fast as our communication would react. 
Mrs. Grirrirus. How fast would you call it up if it occurred today ? 
General Taytor. The President would have to declare an emergency. 
Mrs. Grirritus. Suppose with all communications intact, how fast 
would it be called ? 
General Taytor. It would vary from unit to unit. Actually the 
idea of having a lot of people appearing with bayonets on the street 
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doesn’t coincide with my concepts of military requirements. In some 
places you may need a lot of arms and legs to assist in the problems. 
In other places you might not need them. A mass mobilization all 
over the country may not be the direct approach. In studying our 
contributions in small disasters such as the fioods, I have been impressed 
with the fact that the average man in uniform is not the requirement. 
Usually the requirements fall in the engineering and medical field. 
Our Corps of Engineers, in the recent flood, went in with a small num- 
ber of people. They had the managerial know-how. They knew where 
the engineering firms were and how to move the resources around the 
country. At no time was there really a mass contribution on the part 
of military forces under these smaller disasters. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Under a D-day attack wouldn’t a proper Civil De- 
fense Administrator aid in case of fire and remove the wounded and 
help them ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. Would this Reserve of which you speak be able to 
do that? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mrs. Grtrrirus. Then you could call them up in an hour? 

General Taytor. You could call up a company—I might explain 
how the Reserve is distributed, the Guard also. They are on a checker- 
board through the entire United States. In a given village you may 
have an infantry company. In the next larger city you might find an 
artillery battalion. They would form presumably on a local basis so 
the company in Village A might be available within a matter of 
minutes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do they have that type of orders now? Are they 
trained in that now ? 

General Tayrtor. They are incidentally trained. Military training 
necessarily provides certain propositions for this kind of thing. 

Mrs. Grrerirus. Could they be given specific orders on that type 
of thing? 

General Tayror. You can’t give a specific order when you don’t 
know exactly what they are ordering for. We give a specific order, 
get ready so you can play a part in this sort of thing. 

Mrs. GrirFrrus. At the top of page 4 you pointed out : 

Disasters of the magnitude envisioned here are estimated as being more likely 
to oceur during the early stages of war when most active Army units have early 
overseas combat commitments to meet. 

If we have a D-day type war, in your judgment will the war be fought 
with the equipment on hand or will there be time to make some more? 

General Taynor. Certainly, the strength in that regard in being 
both in trained units and in equipment becomes more important in 
that kind of war. I wouldn’t say for a moment, however, that we 
would ever end the war in a short period of time. There might be a 
long period in which we could produce very little new equipment. 
But certainly the victory will be won to that side which does maintain 
a capability of generating new strength over the longest period of time. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. But at least there is no intention that you are going 
to negotiate contracts for planes, put up buildings, and run assem- 
bly lines? 

General Taytor. We certainly will if we can. 
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Mrs. Grirrirus. Is it improbable? 

General Tayxor. I think it is ible. You are still talking about 

a D-day war, which I don’t think we will have to worry about to the 
same degree as you have. 

iat RiFFITHS. In paragraph B at the bottom of page 4 you state 

that : 


In the event that civilian resources are overwhelmed by an enemy attack, we 
will make available to civil defense such of the personnel, materiel, and installa- 
tions not required for military operations and support. 

Is it possible that this will be nothing? 

General Taytor. Yes. If the damage was relatively light, in other 
words it may be that within the capabilities of the civilian authorities. 
Again I would like to stress the fact that what you need are blankets, 
beds, things of that kind which we don’t have in quantity. 

That is the emergency type of civilian consumer goods. The civilian 
defense has that, not the Army. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Is it possible if we had a D-day attack that the 
Army would have sufficient obligation elsewhere that it could lend 
no assistance under civil defense ? 

eee Taytor. Something would be there, there is no doubt about 
that. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Then if we had the type of war you have also sug- 
gested where it is D-day plus 90 and you have already pointed out 
that many of the Army people would be engaged elsewhere, is it 
possible then that the Army could lend no assistance ? 

General Taytor. No; definitely we could assist. However, I make 
the point that the composition of our units, our active Army would 
be gone. These would be training organizations, training camps, and 
that sort of thing. That type of military activity would be going on 
in a very large way. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Are you storing, for instance, drugs for FCDA ? 

General Taytor. Some medical supplies. I don’t know about drugs 
specifically. We will have to get that information, too, for you. 

Mrs. Grirritus. If you are storing drugs and bandages and these 
things, are these things stored forever or are they passed on and 
stored again? 

General Taytor. They are earmarked for FCDA. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. And just maintained ? 

General Taytor. The credit is there, of course. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. So if they deteriorate, additional ones must be 
purchased ? 

General Taytor. I.am told the storage is entirely under FCDA 
control and they would be qualified to answer that. 
Mrs. Grirrirus. All right, I think that is all. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Mr. Riehlman ? 

Mr. Rrenuman. General, I was quite interested in your statement 
as to the effect, what your opinion is with respect to possible attack 
upon this Nation. Apparently your views are somewhat different 
than those that have been presented by some of the other representa- 
tives in the Defense Department which feel that there is a good 
possibility that we will be attacked, possibly a surprise attack which 
would bring devastation to a great part of our country. Do you 
not feel that it is best for us to be prepared in eivil defense for the 
greatest possible destruction rather than to go on the assumption 
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that we may never be attacked and therefore just more or less have 
moderate 1 nase 

General Taytor. I agree with you entirely. If I have suggested 
the opposite view, as you suggest, i did not intend to. 

My point is, however, that you have to consider these other vari- 
ables—if you are going to try to vision what aid the military services 
can render. 

Mr. Houirteip. Would you yield just for a minute on that point? 

Mr. Rreniman. Yes. 

Mr. Houirierp. You gave us three patterns of war which might 
occur. I think at this time in line with Mr. Riehlman’s suggestion 
we ought to have a clear understanding as to whether civil defense 
should be planned on the basis of an erosive war with most of the 
troops overseas and we would assume there would be no attack on 
the continent here, or if an attack, a limited attack or it should be 
on your pattern No. 2 which I believe you said would be a general war 
with a delayed use of atomic weapons or if we, as far as the civilian 
population are concerned. here at home should have our civil defense 
planned to absorb the shock of a nuclear war by first-class airpower. 
On what basis should we plan our civilian defense here in the United 
States ? ; 

That is what Mr. RiehIman wants to bring out. 

Mr. Rrentman. That is the point I wanted to arrive at. 

General Tayrtor. I don’t think there is an issue frankly. My as- 
sumption of the erosion war is that that eventually breaks out into 
the nuclear war. So the impact on the United States is the same 
in all three cases. The posture and timing is different. 

Mr. Hottrreip. That clears up the point. We are talking about 
civilian defense with a possible nuclear war by a first-class airpower 
whether it comes as a surprise or as a delayed development of an 
erosive or general type war. Now go ahead 

Excuse me for interrupting. I wanted to get that on the record 
very clear. 

Mr. Rreutman. That is exactly what I hoped to arrive at and I ap- 
preciate your help. The other point was this, that I did not want 
any impression left that we would have any particular lag time, start- 
ing with some type of a war and then we would have 6 or 5 or 9 months 
inetiee our Nation was attacked by a nuclear weapon, therefore we 
could hope to have an opportunity to regroup our forces and be 
ready for an eventual disastrous attack upon our Nation. 

Under directive 3025.1 of January 24, 1952, the Army is directed to 
be prepared to assist in every way possible the civil-defense program 
in protecting our civilians in case of such an attack. Is that correct? 

neral Tayxor. In conjunction with the other services. 

Mr. Rrentman. That’s right. In conjunction with the other serv- 
ices. The other services have led us to believe, and you agreed with it, 
that the majority of that responsibility is going to rest with the De- 
partment of the Army in continental United States. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Rieniman. If that is true, we have probably, as I understand 
it, 52 target areas within the continental United States. 

Can you tell us generally, General, how well your program under 
this directive has been broadened, in being and in understanding with 
the civil-defense organization itself ? 
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General Taytor. I think our coordination is very good based upon 
all the investigations I have been able to make. To find out how this 
really works you have to get down at the grassroots level where really 
the specific plans are drawn and that is at the Army level. 

I have talked to our Army headquarters and I find none of them 
feel that they are not working closely, and amicably and effectively 
with the seat bpetnneniaieen 

Mr. Rreutman. Maybe you are not able personally to answer this 
question. Do you feel that someone within your Department could 
give this committee an idea on how well the civil-defense organization 
itself is prepared to take care of these 52 target areas of this Nation ? 

General Taytor. You mean the general effectiveness of the FCDA ¢ 

Mr. Rrenuman. Yes. 

General Taytor. Frankly from my personal contacts I am hardly 
a qualified witness. Probably the most qualified would be one of 
our Army commanders. We all know the magnitude of this. This is 
a terrific problem we have given FCDA and I think any implied criti- 
cism on the matter must be done with all humility the fact that we 
have given them a terrific problem to do. We get some impressions 
of the effectiveness of civil defense in these local floods we have had. 

According to reports I get the reaction is very spotty. Some com- 
munities do better than others. I doubt if a generalized statement 
would be possible. 

Mr. Rrenuman. We are striving, General, as a committee to secure 
information that will help us and help the Congress to decide some 
way to make our civil-defense program more effective. 

eneral Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rreutman. And we re trying and endeavoring to find out where 
our weak points are. During the hearings and in our travel around 
the country, we have found tremendous differences of opinion as to 
how effective civil defense will really be should we be attacked. And 
we find that there is a tremendous feeling that we are not going to be 

repared and we are not prepared and that what is going to happen 
is just this, that when D-day arrives the Army is going to have to step 
in and take over. 

General Taytor. There is no question when disaster hits the com- 
munity and the Army is nearby we will put everything down and 
contribute everything we have to it. 

Mr. Rreximan. How well prepared are you to do that? 

General Taytor. I think we are as well prepared as we can be 
within the numbers of people we have working for the Army and all 
those factors. You can’t answer specifically because you don’t know 
exactly what will be the posture of the Army when it will come. 

I am not sure. What is this division going to do: It is better to 
have the uniformability with the organizing skill which the Army 
has with the individual training of its men in the units that they 
would undoubtedly make a major contribution locally but to pinpoint 
it and say so many men will be at crossroads B at a given time, frankly 
is impossible to say. 

Mr. RiewitmMan. We cannot wait until that hour arrives to have a 
program and know how we are going to work with it. You have civil 
defense on one side taking over that great responsibility and we have 
the Army which we anticipate will implement their activity in the 
case of an emergency. 
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General Taytor. Isn’t it the only reliable method to actually have 
units of a type earmarked and with us as a specific mission. Those 
would be the State forces that Mrs. Griffiths pointed out. That to 
me is the only thorough answer. 

Mr. Rrmexuiman. Then you are coming back to some of my thoughts 
that you will have to have somewhere some military direction in the 
case of an emergency and someone who has direct authority to move 
people in positions of responsibility and those people feel that they 
have a responsible position to assume and they are just not on a volun- 


“a basis. 

eneral Tayior. You have that military organization in an Army 
structure. Every square foot of the United States is covered by the 
responsibility of some Army commander. And in time of emergency 
that is the way it operates in these small affairs and it would also 
operate in the same degree in major emergencies. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. Let’s clarify this use of the word “emergency.” 
At this point we ought to know whether we are talking about a peace- 
time emergency such as the flood in New England or a national 
emergency which means a nuclear type of attack. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrietp. We have resolved it down to civil defense must be 
able to do the best it can under a nuclear attack. I think we ought 
to be sure of what we are talking about when we talk about emergency. 
If you will yield to me just a minute, Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Rreniman. Certainly. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I would like to bring in here some testimony or 
rather a statement by Lt. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Chief of Engineers of 
the United States Army made on February 9. He says— 


My concern is the extent to which we, individually and as a nation, recognize 
the critical role that civil defense plays in our national security and the degree 
to which we are prepared to support the FCDA in its efforts to insure the sur- 
vival of our Nation in a recognizable form. 

It is in this area that I direct my remarks, not as the only factor in atomic 
survival, but as a vastly important and critical element of the problem. 

What is the nature and extent of this direct threat to our national base? 

What should be our goals in preparing to meet the threat? What can the 
engineer contribute to the attainment of these goals? 

Let us consider this threat. I am sure that we are generally aware of the 
destructive power of megaton range, nuclear weapons—the widespread area 
of immediate damage from heat, blast, and radiation—in the long-range effects 
of radiological fallout—the secondary effects of fire and falling debris. 

The difficulty lies in visualizing the impact of these effects applied on a massive 
scale to our major metropolitan areas. Two fairly recent events are available asa 
basis for comparison in portraying the scope of the problem. These are the 
flood disasters of 1955 in the New England States and the Civil Defense exercise 
in June 1955, called Operation Alert. The flood in New England created a 
situation which taxed to the maximum the resources of that area in controlling 
damage and effecting recovery. 


And I assume he means both the Army resources and the civilian 
resources. 


Recovery operations, as a matter of fact, are still underway. How does the 
scope of this disaster compare with the estimated results of the enemy attack 
assumed in Operation Alert for the same area? 

Considering the New England area alone: 180 persons died in the flood—5 
million persons would have been killed in Operation Alert; 252 persons were 
hospitalized as a result of the flood—2.7 million would have required hospitali- 
zation in Operation Alert; 161,000 people were made homeless in the flood as 
compared to the 8 million estimated for Operation Alert. 
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While there are many factors which do not make the two situations wholly 
comparable—it is apparent that an enemy attack visualized by FCDA based 
on last year’s Soviet potential could cause damage in New England alone which 
pts, - hundreds of times that caused by one of the most disastrous floods in 
our history. 

Expanded to include major metropolitan areas on a nationwide scale, such a 
level of death and destruction would seriously threaten the continued existence 
of our Nation in a recognizable form. 

In the face of such a level of destruction, the problem is first, one of survival 
in the literal sense of the word, followed by the quickest possible recuperation. 
Obviously total preparedness is beyond the realm or feasibility. We can make 
and must take, however, all possible measures to insure the preservation of our 
national power to resist and to overcome aggression. 

That is all I will read at the present time. This is the type of 
disaster which you have designated as Pattern 3 and this is the esti- 
mate of the experts as to what would have happened if a 1-megaton 
bomb had been dropped over each one of the critical targets in that 
area. So now let us get down and face the realities of the world that 
we live in and let not waste time talking about a flood or a fire in 
Boston or something like that. 

Let’s begin to talk about what we may have to face and what we 
want to know is what can engineers, what can the Army do if that 
type of a disaster strikes the Nation ? 

General Tarzor. The contribution that the Army would make in 
a situation like that would be very little indeed in comparison with 
the overall requirements. 

Mr. Houtrievp. I think that is a frank statement and I think it is 
probably right. That is a frank statement. So let’s face the situa- 
tion. Go ahead, Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Rieutman. Well, the Army would not be able to contribute too 
much in a situation such as that. How effective then would our civil- 
defense program be under that type of situation ? 

General Pixtoe General Sturgis has expressed my feeling that 
total preparation for the national requirements are so astronomical 
that we will never have total preparation for that type of situation. 

Mr. Hotirietp. That doesn’t mean that we should not make what 
preparation we can. 

General Taytor. No, indeed. 

Mr. Houirrecp. We cannot make preparation on a defensive basis to 
prevent a breakthrough of enemy bombers either but we are spending 
$35 billion a year on our defense effort and we are spending less than 
$100 million, about one-sixth here in Washington of what we spend 
for the zoo. 

General Taytor. Our deterrent should be strong enough so this day 
will never come. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. The testimony of the military people who have.been 
before us up to this date has not been to the effect that they can 
prevent this breakthrough, either from a surprise attack from the 
skies or from the ocean, so if we are going to be realistic, don’t we 
have to plan along this line? 

General Taytor. Definitely, sir. No question about it. 

Mr. Howtrreto. So if we are going to depend upon the Army in a 
condition like that and find that we have misplaced our dependence, 
shouldn’t we know that now and start doing something like Public 
Law 364 advocated which was the preparation within a State of a 
force whose primary mission was to take care of such a disaster and 
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a force which would not be called out as the National Guard or the 
Reserve or the Regular Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

General Taytor. That is my view, sir. I sincerely hope that this 
committee and the country is not depending upon the Army under 
this kind of thing, we are not prepared for it, we are not big enough 
for it and then it conflicts with our primary role of combat. 

Mr. Houirieip. We recognize that you will do everything you can 
under any circumstances but our job is to find out what can you do 
under the worst of possible circumstances or even medium circum- 
stances. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Now may I ask you then, General, if you are to be 
responsible for civil defense, will you have to increase the draft? 

yeneral Tayzor. First I am not responsible for civil defense, I 
don’t want to be responsible for civil defense and if the Army had 
to take over any role of this sort, every additional function would have 
to be paid for in terms of new men and new dollars. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Thank you. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. That is a frank statement. Now let’s gst to the 
martial law proposition. If martial law is declared by the President, 
in our concept of martial law—we are going into this subject later 
on with the best attorneys we can get before us, the best constitutional 
lawyers and witnesses we can get on this important subject—if martial 
law is declared as it was in Hawaii on December 7, 1951, you will be 
subject to the orders of the Commander in Chief and martial law to 
most of us has always meant some branch of the armed services taking 
over in lieu of the actions of peace-keeping officers and civil courts and 
civil function groups, as far as direction is concerned. 

So if we are going to have martial law in the commonly accepted 
term, and this question is, of course, based on the fact that hypo- 
thetical martial law was declared even though on an attempted lim- 
ited basis in Operation Alert, it brings up the very important 
question as to preparations the Army has made since that declaration 
and do they envisage that a real declaration of martial law would 
change their primary mission ? 

General Taytor. It is difficult to answer that, sir, because the terms 
under which martial law might be declared are highly variable. 

Whether they would be anything like the terms under which they 
were declared in Operation Alert, I don’t know. The Army is always 

wrepared to execute martial law if so directed by the Commander 
m Chief. We have very little enthusiasm for doing that. We do 
it only because we are told by responsible civilian leaders. 

Mr. Hotirirevrp. You would prefer to have a regularly organized 
State law keeping force, take over the functions of direction in an 
emergency such as this and to establish order rather than to have your 
primary mission interfered with. 

General Taytor. I would feel that martial law should be used only 
as a last resort when civilian authority cannot do the job. 

Mr. Houirtetp. That is our concept of the common meaning of 
martial law although in fairness to the declaration under Operation 
Alert, it was declared on a limited basis and applicable only to those 
areas where presumably the civil courts and civil law-enforcement 
bodies had completely gone into chaos. Mr. Fascell? 

Mr. Fascext. In this discussion on martial law you are saying 
that the Army would be prepared to execute martial law if it were 
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invoked. I assume that you mean strictly on the theory of the re- 
assignment of a primary mission ? 

General Tayzor. If this came, sir, presumably it would be on a 
local basis, because of some disaster in a given Army area. That 
Army commander, say the Sixth Army if it is the one out in Cali- 
fornia, would be charged to exercise martial law. He would use 
those forces available to him at that time. That is the difficulty to 
know what forces will be there. 

Mr. Fascetu. Let’s take the localized situation that you have just 
described. If martial law were invoked in that area would that Army 
commander be diverted from his primary mission to a new primary 
mission, namely, martial law? 

General Taytor. He would take it over in addition to what other 
duties he has at the present time. 

Mr. Fascetn. You and I may not agree on that if martial law is 
invoked, he may be reassigned a primary duty which is martial law. 
His primary responsibility as an Army commander today is not 
martial law. 

General Taytor. He does not have any martial law functions today. 

Mr. Fascety. If martial law was inivoked his primary mission might 
be martial law and not what it would be today under the Army. 

General Taytor. I would not agree on the primary. He would 
have a mission in addition to what mission he would normally have, 
such as training troops and that kind of thing. 

Mr. Fascetu. Then unless the order ‘avi martial law specifi- 
cally reassigned the primary mission of the Army, the Army would 
execute martial law purely as a complementary measure to their 
primary mission. 

General Taytor. Complementary might suggest that we were doing 
it in the background of our functions. It would be one of our duties 
we would have to perform. 

Mr. Fasceixi. But it would never supplant your primary mission 
unless the order specifically and accurately or directly advised either 
you or the specific Army commander that he was to forget his primary 
mission as the Army is set up and take over the entire function pre- 
scribed under the order of martial law. 

General Taytor. Yes. I can hardly envision the latter situation 
however. We are always taking on new jobs and changing our jobs 
and this would be just another function for us. 

Mr. Fascexy. Let’s assume this is another duty in addition to all 
of your regular duty under Operation Alert type of emergency. You 
say the Army is not prepared and you are doubtful if it had all the man- 
power and materiel that it could go on and take over the job of civil- 
ian defense as such and that in the best the Army would supplement 
civil defense as such. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascect. And can do an effective job within certain limita- 
tions. Take the situation of martial law being invoked as we had 
in the case of Operation Alert. Do I understand now that the execu- 
tion of martial law by the Army would be, even if it were country- 
wide, would be supplementary to its primary function ? 

General Taytor. We would give whatever weight is required to 
do the job. 
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Mr. Fascett. Suppose that it took all your men and all your ma- 
teriel ? 

General Taytor. It might do so. We would have to meet the emer- 
gency on its merits at the time. ; 

Mr. Fasceti. Then you don’t envision you would set up in your 
existing organization military government units to take over the 
execution of martial law in the United States. 

General Taytor. It might be necessary to have military govern- 
ment units in certain areas. Again it depends on what martial law is 
going tomean. It might mean nothing more than policing the streets. 
It might mean every civil activity that goes on. That would be the 
extreme case of course. 

Mr. Fascet.. If we took the extreme case and had to apply all of 
the United States Army manpower to it, where would we be? 

General Taytor. In what sense? 

Mr. Fasce.u. From the standpoint of the Army? 

General Taytor. The Army would be immobilized in that particu- 
lar area, doing nothing else but working in connection with civil 
defense. 

Mr. Fascetit. You mean immobilized with respect to its primary 
function ? 

General Taytor. That segment of the Army would be tied down 
to the situation you described. 

Mr. Fascetu. Let’s take the extreme case and assume that all the 
personnel and materiel of the Army are applied to the application of 
a martial law order which is nationwide with the men and materiel 
that the Army has on hand. Could you operate the United States 
of America under martial law? 

General Taytor. Obviously we could not do anything as large as 
that. You mean taking over every civil function? 

Mr. Fascetz. Right. 

General Taytor. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Fascetu. Therefore if we were to be concerned as a committee 
about the military taking over under the extreme case of the invocation 
of martial law then with the men in being and the materiel and re- 
sources in being as far as the Army is concerned, it is not prepared 
to do the job? 

General Taytor. That is correct. Because it is not our job. 

Mr. Fascexu. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Then since the declaration of martial law in Oper- 
ation Alert your department has not organized what you might call a 
civil government organization in these different areas with the idea 
in mind of putting your people into a position where they could go 
in and function as a directing force to take over all the civilian func- 
tions which are now performed or as many of the civilian functions as 
are now performed by civilians as would need to be taken over. I am 
thinking now of your utilities, your transportation, your sanitation, 
your medication, hospitalization, and all that sort of thing, you have 
not as yet formed such an organization or such a training group on an 
Army area basis and coordinated it with the civilian people in the area 
on the basis that would be necessary for such integration and coordi- 
nation in case of martial law. 

General Taytor. I would reply this way, sir, the Army is terri- 
torially disposed always to deal with disasters. That is one of the 
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responsibilities we always have in mind. So the basic structure, ter- 
ritorial organization of the ag of the United States is always pre- 
pared for that sort of thing. We have certain specific units in our 
military government type units largely in our Reserve structure that 
could be called = the kind of thing you indicated. But as I indi- 


cated before, in the sense of having men trained and earmarked todo ~ 
this function on a countrywide basis, that would take hundreds and |) har 
hundreds of thousands of men and obviously we don’t have them. 3 int 
Mr. Hotrrretp. You don’t have them. Your engineers have per- | thes 
formed some wonderful civil functions, duties, but your Corps of (4 not. 
Engineers have depended in most instances on civilian employees to _ N 
do these jobs, have they not ? ® are 
General Taytor. That is correct, sir. As I indicated in these small | the 
disasters they go in and know where the civilian resources are and © ( 
make their greater contribution that way. | too 
In the civil-defense type of thing the Army would utilize every- — ] 
thing that would remain intact of a civilian nature. Sothere would 4 lav 
be a minimum of men in uniform to perform that function. | del 
Mr. Houirretp. You are not in a position to move into Los Angeles 4% for 
if martial law were declared and have a corps of men who have been 4} do 
trained to know where the different civilian facilities are, the water 
mains, the gas mains, and the transportation facilities and all that 4 col 
sort of thing and really go in and do a directing job; are you? Ay 


General Taytor. The commanding general, Sixth Army, at San 
Francisco undoubtedly has worked very closely with the civil-defense 


people of the city of Los Angeles, they have exchanged data; assume | pt 
they have all the information necessary for this sort of thing and I 

think the commander has in mind certain units he would put in to = th 
supplement that function. m 


r. Hoxirrecp. We are comforted by that assurance but it is not 
comforting enough to be of much value to me. We actually want to 
know what you have done along this line in any of the different large 5 tl 
metropolitan target areas. Has there been anything actually done? 
That it what we want to know today. 
General Taytor. A great deal. As Chief of Staff I don’t have that 


myself. My Army commander does. He can be called to testify. v 
Mr. Hotrrerp. Your Army commander is not here. 
General Taytor. No, sir; it might be of interest to have him here. =; 


Mr. Ho.irtetp. It is obvious that we will have to have more defi- 
nite information in some of these areas but I will desist from fur- Q 
ther questioning on this line now. I feel as one member of the com- c 
mittee that we will have to explore a little deeper what has been io | 
the planning if there has been planning along this line and to what ? 
degree that planning has occurred in order that we might know 
where to place the responsibility from a legislative standpoint in | 
case we do have legislation passed by this committee. 

Mr. Fasceii. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Hourrrerp. Go ahead. 

Mr. Fascett. General, I gather from your testimony that it would 
be a pretty fair assumption that in the event that it became neces- 
sary in a localized area for martial law to be declared that the Army 
not only has the plans but undoubtedly could execute it to a satis- 
factory degree. 
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But if it became more than localized—and I am not taking any 
number now—but if it became, let’s take an example as we had in 
Operation Alert, covering more than one major metropolitan area 
and millions of people, under those cireumstances the Army would 
not be prepared to execute martial law. 

General Taytor. It is awfully hard to answer specifically. It is 
hard to visualize what you would find usable in the civilian resources 
in these areas. If there was simultaneous complete flattening of all 
these cities and the virtual destruction of these resources, we would 
not. 

Mr. Fascett, If it affected one given Army command, the chances 
are pretty reasonable that the Army would be prepared to cope with 
the execution of martial law in that given ease. 

Count Taytor, I think we wae probably handle it if it is not 
too lar 

Mr. Fascetz. So far we have discussed the extreme case of martial 
Jaw nationwide and your feeling in all events whether it be civilian 
defense or martial law, that the Army should be a supplementary 
force, that it would require a great deal more than is now in being to 
do the job if that were contemplated. 

We have talked about the invocation of martial law under those 
conditions when it is invoked as a direct responsibility only of the 
Army, but that is not true; is it? 

General Taytor. Yes; I agree it is not entirely the Army. 

Mr. Fascetx. It might be that the Navy might be called upon to 
put personnel in to execute martial law in a given area. 

General Taytor. Take an area like San Diego or Norfolk where 
the Navy has predominant forces, they should take over in my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Fascetz. It might also call on the Air Force. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; it depends on who is best able to do 
the job at the time. 

Mr. Fascetz. It might call on all three? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Fascett. We could envision an extreme case of martial law 
where all three forces might be called upon to execute it. 

General Taytor. I think all three forces might be called upon to 
participate in varying degrees. 

Mr. Fasceiu. If we took an extreme case like operation alert and 
all three forces were called upon to execute martial law in varying 
degrees, you have already stated that that should be done only as a 
last resort. 

General Taytor. Right. 

Mr. Fascetzt. And therefore, we should exert every effort to prevent 
the invocation of martial law. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr, Fascetu. Your reasons for that primarily are that the invoca- 
tion of martial law as such would interfere with the primary mission 
of the forces. 

General Taytor. Furthermore, the Armed Forces should not be 
placed in the position of running civilian communities except as a 
final emergency. 
72796—56—pt. 2——12 
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Mr. Fascetxu. Therefore, I understand it is your idea and you’re 
telling this committee that we should undertake to do everything 
which would eliminate the possibilities of laying the predicate neces- 
sary to invoke martial law to start with. 

eneral Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetzt. That’s all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Liescoms. General, you have placed, I believe, a lot of of em- 

hasis on the State defense forces that can be provided under Public 

w 364. Does the Army have any responsibility in working with 
the States in the setting up of these State defense forces ? 

General Taytor. I don’t think we have any responsibility at the 
present time. It is entirely a State function. 

Mr. Lirscoms. If a State decides to set up a State defense force do 
they contact the Army or the Department of Defense indicating their 
intention and asking for any help, supervision or instructions ? 

General Taytor. They have not so far as I know. 

Mr. Lirescoms. In your statement I see that you say that these 
State defense forces should be comprised of men and women who are 
not subject to early call to the military services. How does a State 
go about setting up such a force of such men and women ? 

General Taytor. It is very easy to know who is outside the range of 
selective service. We can give information as to what ages we are 
interested in for military purposes. This was done you recall during 
World War II. Virtually all States had this in order to replace the 
National Guard. I would have to go back in the record and find out 
just how they did control it there. But there was no question about 
their ability to identify appropriate personnel for admission to these 
units. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Then it is your thought that these State guards if 
they are formed should be made up entirely of people not subject to the 
draft as it is in effect at the time they are set up? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Does the military service furnish any equipment of 
any type whatsoever to the State defense forces ? 

General Taytor. Not to those contemplated under this act. The 
National Guard is there and we have a definite responsibility toward 
supporting them. During World War II in order to replace the 
National Guard and perform State-type functions, these units were 
organized in various States. I would have to look up the record to 
see what help if any we gave the State forces during World War II. 
I am not sure. 

Mr. Lirescoms. How do you conceive these State defense forces to 
be set up. Do they have generals, and the other usual military officers 
at the head of them ? 

General Taytor. I haven’t really thought it through and the States 
will decide it for themselves. It could be anything from a constabu- 
lary type of organization to something quite similar to the National 
Guard as now organized with the exception that you would not or- 
ganize artillery units and things of that sort which go into the Na- 
tional Guard, the heavy weapons. 

Mr. Lirscoms. They should be subject to discipline, responsive 
to orders. 

General Taytor. They should, indeed. 
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Mr. Lirescoms. Most of the people that will participate in this sort 
of an activity, unless some implementation is given to the law or some 
encouragement to the States, would necessarily be the same people as 
are interested in the National Guard, wouldn’t they ? 

General Taytor. I would think that they would be beyond the age 
bracket in which the guard is interested. 

Mr. Liescoms. One of the things a State has to do then is to encour- 
age people that are outside this age bracket to get interested in this? 

General Taytor. That would be the problem. 

Mr. Liescoms. That is a big problem ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In your statement also you mentioned as an example 
of your cooperation with State and local agencies the armed services 
medical procurement of 200-bed hospitals. As I understand that, those 
are packaged deals that can be set up in an emergency. 

General Tayrtor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What responsibility does the Army have after they 
are procured as to where they are located within a State ? 

General Tayior. We store them at various points. We place them 
as requested by the FCDA. And we hold them there available for 
release to the FCDA when they want them. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You don’t know whether the Zone of the Interior 
Headquarters have anything to say as to the location of those hospitals ¢ 

General Tayrtor. No; it is in support of FCDA entirely. We try 
to give them the service they ask for. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I read a newspaper report in a Los Angeles paper 
dated yesterday that the State of California had received 5 or 6 of 
these packaged hospitals and that they were placed in locations at great 
distance from any metropolitan area, I suppose with the thought in 
mind that the city of San Francisco, because these were all located in 
the north, was going to be evacuated. Would the Zone of Interior 
commander have any knowledge of that or anything to say about that ? 

General Taytor. He will know where they are so that in an emer- 
gency, if called upon to assist in moving about, he would be able to do 
so. I don’t know of this particuluar instance. I suspect we put most 
of these in areas where we think they will be safe and out of areas 
where they might be destroyed. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do you have any idea how many of those whose 
packages have been secured by civilian defense ? 

General Taytor. In fiscal year 1954 there were 307; in fiscal 
1955, 550. 

Assembly is being done at Louisville Medical Depot. A shipment 
of 507 of these units is to be completed in March. The stock for the 
550 is being received at the depot and assembly will soon begin. 

Mr. Liescomn. There were 

General Taytor. Five hundred and fifty in the fiscal 1955 program ; 
307 in the preceding year. 

Mr. Houirretp. That would just about take care of the people that 
were hospitalized in the New England flood area, about 250 people. 

Mr. Lirscoms. As I understand it, at least within the Navy that 
they make their plans for their disaster plans at a particular installa- 
tion, at a centralized location within the local area. I assume the 
Army does the same thing. 

General Taytor. I am not quite clear about that. 
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Mr. Liescoms. They make all their disaster plans for an installation 
right at the local area 4 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Does the Army have any central location where they 
develop a set of rules, instructions, or a manual ? 

General Taytor. Of course the Department of the Army puts out 
overall directives to the Continental Army Command and I read in my 
statement there the general content of it. You can see it is very gen- 
eral in nature, not specific at all. That then goes down from the 
Continental Army Command to the Six Continental Armies which I 
have described and then the specific plan is drawn which relates to 
cities, hamlets, and target areas and the like. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Is there any check or supervision on the implementa- 
tion of these plans at the Zone of Interior level ? 

General Taytor. Our inspectors go out from the Department of the 
Army and from the Continental Army Command, inspect the plans, 
check them for adequacy and that sort of thing, just as we check our 
operational plans. 

Mr. Lipscomb. You mentioned the Continental Army Command and 
I have a report here or an instruction which is called the Domestic 
Emergency Plan. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. On page B-1 of this particular report it says under 
“Additional forces available”— 

(a) it may be necessary to employ certain units of the Army Reserve in the 
event of a civil-defense emergency, prior to the normal schedule of mobilization 
of such units. In this event, commanding general, Zone of Interior armies, will 
request that specific units be called to active duty for a limited period to perform 
specific civilian-defense missions. 

What do they have in mind in that? 

General Taytor. We have thousands of Reserve units throughout 
the country varying from company to division size. 

On the mobilization plan in the general war, they go to a certain 
camp at.a certain time. That indicates simply that disregarding that 
order of mobilization priorities, an Army commander can come in and 
say “I want this engineer battalion called to active duty tomorrow for 
civil-defense purposes.” 

It allows free access to the resources of the Reserve. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is in any kind of an emergency ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larscoms. I would like to go through the assumptions of this 
report, Mr. Chairman. There are three assumptions. 

t says, No. 1— 

With the exception of certain categories of domestic disturbances such as 
riots in connection with long-term strikes, most domestic emergencies occur 
with little or no warning. 

Are you thinking of just floods, strikes, that type of thing or does 
this include national emergency ¢ 

General Taytor. You will see the next one, that, talks about D-day. 
They have it in mind, where there is general war. Although this is 
broad enough to cover both small and large ones. 

Mr. Lapscoms, They assume that the emergency will occur with 
little or no warning? 

General Tayior. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. No. 2— 


There will not be an effective CONUS-wide civilian defense mechanism on 
D-day. 

General Tarxor. I hope that assumption proves wrong. 

Mr. Houirre.p. It is true as of now. 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. This is in 1956. 

But in the planning of Army in 1955 you assumed that there would 
not be an effective civil defense. 

General Taytor. They do that because if it were there, there would 
be no need fora plan. It is essential for drawing up such a document. 

Mr. Fasceuu. It is also a pretty fair assumption so far. 

General Taytor. I agree. 

Mr. Houirrep. This is the great concern of this committee that that 
assumption is a correct statement of the fact as it now exists in our 
country. 

General Taytor. That is true. 

Mr. Liescoms. If that is true, the Army’s responsibility is tremen- 
dous and we are not exactly prepared for it in any fashion. I mean 
other than in a limited degree. 

General Taytor. Certainly there are limits on what we can do. 

Mr. Lipscoms (reading) : 

Three civilian agencies normally concerned with disaster relief are not so 
organized as to afford immediate relief in disasters without mililtary support. 
Therefore, commanders must be particularly well prepared to furnish resources 
in the early phases of an emergency . 

Can we develop that a little bit to reconcile it with your statement 
about the fact that all of our military services may be deployed over- 
seas at this time. 

General Taytor. May I just modify the statement there, because it 
is not quite what I said. We could have deployed overseas many of 
the forces we now have in the United States, so it is not possible to 
predict the exact position of Army Forces in the United States. This 
is a very good assumption that is needed to energize our planning in 
this field and so we can do whatever we can in the situation. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Is the Army presently submitting plans and asking 
for sufficient personnel and money to build up their forces to such an 
extent so that they can cope with the assumptions that are arrived at in 
this report ? 

General Taytor. Which assumption do you refer to? 

Mr. Lipescoms. All three of them. 

Mr. Houirtetp. To cope with the problem which is evident and upon 
which these assumptions are based, we have no civilian defense that 
can handle the job; the Army has the primary mission; it can’t be de- 
pended upon to take over the full responsibility; shouldn’t something 
be done either to fix this responsibility and build the function neces- 
sary to protect the people on the civilian basis preferably but if not on 
a civilian basis, are we in a position to rely on your assistance to the 
degree that we need to rely on it to obtain the security of the people? 

General Taytor. Well, I certainly feel here, as I have indicated in 
my testimony that there is a great weakness here and I hope nothing 
that I have said suggests that I play down the magnitude of this prob- 
lem that this committee is wrestling with. 
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Mr. Horirieip. We feel a great responsibility is now being placed 
upon your shoulders but we are under the impression that maybe the 
Army has not seen fit for one reason or another to move as fast into 
this field as it should or at least to come out and say you can’t depend 
upon us, you better get busy and do it on a civilian level. 

General Taytor. I will say that now. You cannot depend upon the 
Army to perform civil defense of the United States. It is neither 
organized, trained, nor equipped, nor directed to do that sort of thing. 
We are here to supplement the civilian defense. 

Mr. Fascetu. I have heard him say it 3 or 4 times since I have been 
here. 

General Tayxor. I am glad to say it again. 

Mr. Hotrrmip. We have a high degree of respect for you, sir, and 
we know you are speaking sincerely and we want it on the record 
because we want to show it to some people who may be relying on 
something they should not be relying on. 

General Taytor. I am glad to have it on the record here and have 
a chance to record my thought on the subject. I think there is a great 
requirement for added effort in this field but I would hope it be put 
in the civilian side rather than the Army side. } 

Mr. Rieni~man. In all fairness to the general, we want this in the | 
record but the committee has been led to believe that the Army would 
step in and assume a major responsibility if and when this country © 
met a disastrous situation due to war and if they are not prepared, © 
that is the thing the committee wants to know, and we are not ac- [ 
cusing anyone. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. We are not criticizing you because you are not 
prepared but we want to know what the situation is. d 

Mr. Rretuman. The fact is and you have probably said it on sev- © 
eral occasions in response to different questions this morning, but we © 
just don’t want to go on the assumption that the Army is going to step — 
in and do something that they are not prepared to do and are not | 
going to take over if and when this hour arrives and as of today I © 
would feel, and I think you would concur in my feeling, that you are © 
not prepared to do it and you are not depending upon doing it. i 

You are looking to Federal Civil Defense to carry out that project. | 

General Taytor. Exactly, sir. 4 

Mr. Rreniman. And we should eliminate from our minds the facts | 
that you are prepared and are going to take over. 

General Taytor. That’s right, subject to the qualification that when 
the time comes everything the Army has will be used as required. 

Mr. Fascett. Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. Rrencman. I am taking up Mr. Lipscomb’s time. 

Mr. Fascetu. I wanted to ask, General, you haven’t been instructed 
otherwise ? 
same cart Taytor. No, sir. The law says this is a civilian responsi- 

ility. 
Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, but you have the responsibility for 
ee in fact all of the armed services with the civilian defense 
ort. 
General Taytor. That is correct, sir. That is checking with the 


Navy and Air Force to see what they can do with regard to this total 
situation. 
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Mr, Liescoms. As you coordinate this, the Zone of Interior Head- 
quarters, I feel will inform the civilian defense authorities just how 
much they can rely upon them if at all. 


pend General Taytor. That’s correct. We are in constant contact with 
% the civil-defense agency. 











n the Mr. Lirescoms. I know that the Corps of Engineers has done a ter- 

ither rific job throughout the country. I was on a subcommittee that went to 

hing. the flood areas in New England and down South and I have heard 
4 from Californians, so I know they have done a tremendous job. But 

been |] in these areas that you have found to be spotty in civilian defense, 
4% I mean the civilian volunteer side of it, what has the Army done 
3 to inform the civilian defense authorities in those areas that they have 

and |] a weak organization and better bolster it? 

cord | General Taytor. I can’t answer that specifically, but of course there 

1g On || have been many discussions during the relief operations between the 
4 civilians and our men, 

have General Sturgis is probably better qualified to answer that than I. 

great |@ He has played a very important role in that. 

e put Ff Mr. Lrescoms. Do you think if the Army saw a spotty area, or saw 

| 4 aneed for civilian defense in any area whether it was a disaster area 

in the (9 or an area where they could anticipate a disaster, that they would so 

would |§ notify the civilian defense people? 

untry | General Taytor. I feel we have every responsibility to make any 

pared, |§ suggestion that might assist them. 

ot ac- Ff Mr. Lirscoms. Do you know of any other meetings with the local 
4 people other than what occurred in Battle Creek? 

e not § General Taytor. No, sir. I just asked my people, give me an ex- 
4 ample of something that has been taking place recently. 

n sev- | There was no effort to give you all the information. I am sure this 

ut we |@ type of thing goes on frequently. I have a note which I might read 

ostep | into the record. 

re not | Mr. Hotiriretp. The commanders of your area would know these 

day 1 @ things. 

yu are | General Taytor. They would. 
: Mr. Houirtevp. I believe it would be best to call possibly one of your 

roject. commanders, the Second Army commander and possibly some of the 


nee, before the committee. 


» facts General Taytor. We would be glad to provide any supplemental 
witness. 
, when Mr. Hotrrretp. We may want you to come back after we have had a 


uired. [§ chance to study your testimony. 
Unfortunately there are many questions we have not been able to 
ask and we will have to adjourn pretty quick now; at some future 


ructed [§ time convenient to you, after we have had probably some of your 
poopie in a direct relation to these civilian areas in the field appear 
ponsi- efore us. 
General Taytor. Yes, sir. 
ty for Mr. Liescoms. In your cooperation with FCDA, is it your medical 


efense school, Army Medical School at Fort Sam Houston, who were the per- 
sonnel from the FCDA who attended that school, was it nationwide or 

th the were the FCDA people just from the Battle Creek headquarters? 

s total General Taytor. Nationwide, I’m told. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. Some people from the civilian defense areas came 
from all over the United States and the theory was they would pass 
that information down to the local level. 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Liescoms. That is all I have now, Mr. Chairman. ‘ 

Mr. Houtrretp. Mr. Fascell, you have a limited number of minutes. | 

Mr. Fascetx. In your statement, General, you stated Army com- | 
manders will soon start a course of instruction in martial law for all | 
active duty Army officers and warrant officers, which I understnd isa 4- | 
hour course. How recent is that directive and what brought it about? | 

General Taytor. We have always given martial law instruction in | 
the service schools as a part of the normal instruction of officers as | 
they progress through the school system. This was stimulated by the | 
interests shown in Operation Alert. This is trying to get every officer | 
regardless of his background to have some knowledge of the require- | 
ments of martial law. 

Mr. Fasceit. In other words this is a precautionary move on the | 
part of the Army to be prepared in the event that such an emergency | 
is declared which would require all officers, : 

General Tayxor. That’s correct. That does not represent all the | 
formal instruction at all. It varies from very complete instruction for 
our lawyers let us say to the type of instruction we give at the Com- | 
manding General Staff School and always have and this is supple- — 
mentary. j 
Mr. Satin: Then we are not to infer from this that the Army has — 
other plans in being by which to expand its force and materiel to doa — 
complete nationwide job in the event of invocation of martial law? ii 

General Taytor. We have never submitted requirements for per- — 
sonnel or for equipment based on operations of that nature. s 

Mr. Fasce... This is just a precautionary thing to go out throughout | 
all of the Army. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Fascett. Your primary mission is combat against the armed 
forces of an enemy. 

General Taytor. It is. 

Mr. Fascent. Obviously preparations to carry out your mission |_ 
change from time to time, because I can recall that I was in the last | 
harbor defense battalion in the country. I don’t assume we have any | 
harbor defense units now for one reason or another. { 

What specific current changes have been made by the Army in its} 
preparation to carry out the primary mission as a result of the ability | 
of a first-rate air power to deliver nuclear weapons on the continent | 
of the United States ? 

General Tartor. I would say that in the antiaircraft field the} 
changes in progress have been the most obvious. 

Mr. Fascetu. Defensive, right. 

General Taytor. Otherwise the impact of the atomic age strikes us F 
more in the field of organization for combat in the field, the structure 
of our field, the Army of our units, the tactics of our units, something 
rather largely in that field rather than in the continental defense F 
aspects where you see the impact of the new era. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words the impact of the era is now on theft 
tactics and the organization of the Army based on the theory that 
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troops will be deployed in the field outside of the continental limits 
of the United States. 

General Taytor. We have 40 percent of our Army outside the 
United States right now. 

Mr. Fascexiu. That obviously indicates changes not only as far as the 
individual weapon is concerned as such but weapons other than that 
used by an individual. 

General Taytor. That is right ; crew-served weapons also, 

Mr. Fasceti. Do I understand correctly that a Redstone is an 
offensive weapon of the United States Army ? 

General Taytor. You are getting into an area where I would have 
to go off the record if I am to go into it. 

Mr. Fascety. That gives me the answer I thought I needed. 

General Taytor. I would like to meet your requirements here. 

Mr. Fascetu. If you can tell us just specifically where do you fit in 
with respect to the planning or the authority and the use of nuclear 
weapons in the United States Army ? 

General Taytor. The Army is very definitely a user of nuclear 
weapons. We are arming our troops. We have nuclear capable 
weapons in the hands of our troops right today and we expect to have 
more of them as time goes on. 

Mr. Fascett. Is that as a result of your decision ? 

General Taytor. I am simply carrying forward the obvious policy 
of making our Army just as capable to destroy enemy ground forces 
as possible. 

Mr. Fascetx. This is a matter that originates with you, and you 
take up with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Taytor. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, of course, is the overall 
coordinating directing body. The actual detailed equipping of the 
Army is icy alias and the Secretary’s business. 

Mr. Fascetxi. If you decide on a particular nuclear weapon or any 
other kind of a weapon that the Army should be equipped, it is 
your responsibility and nobody else’s ? 

General Taytor. Except that it can be well challenged or looked at 
as overlapping or interfering with somebody else’s program, 

Mr. Fascetx. At that point—— 

General Taytor. We discuss it. 

Mr. Fasceii. Best man wins. 

General Taytor. We go toa higher tribunal. 

Mr. Fasceti. And the higher tribunal is who? 

General Taytor. The Joint Chiefs of Staff itself might be called a 
tribunal in that sense of the word. From there the channel of re- 
sponsibility is to the Secretary of Defense and from there to the 

resident. 

Mr. Fasceiy. Where does this missile board come in in the line of 
command ? 

General Taytor. That is advisory to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Fascett. And it is within the Department of Defense itself? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. The Army has no representatives on that board ? 

General Taytor. There are 2 or 3 of them. I am not sure which 
board you are talking about. We have ample representation in the 
missile business if that is your point. 
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Mr. Fascetz. That is all I have. 

Mr. Houtrieip. The committee wishes to thank you, General Taylor, 
and your staff for coming before us this morning. 

You have helped us a great deal with your testimony. We will have 
some additional questions later. We will try not to interfere with 
your regular duties, unless we feel that it is absolutely necessary, but 
we want to feel free if something does bother us on your level, to 
call you back again, sir. 

General Taytor. I am very happy to be here, and I want to be as 
helpful as possible not only eryedit bat also the resources of the Army. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Thank you very much. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon at 12 noon the hearing was adjourned. ) 


“ctr oO 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1956 


Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Minirary OPERATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommitteee met at 10:10 a. m., in room 1501 New House 
Office Building, Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

ving ca Representatives Holifield, Griffiths, Riehlman, and Lips- 
comp. 

Also present: Michael P. Balwan, staff director; Herbert Roback, 
director of investigations; James F. Eckhart, assistant counsel; 
Robert McElroy, staff member; Earl J. Morgan, investigator; and 
Carey Brewer, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. 

Mr. Horirreitp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We have before us today as witnesses military officers from Head- 
quarters of the Continental Army Command, the Headquarters of 
the Second Army Command, the Military District of Washington, 
and Fort George Meade. These military witnesses will be followed b 
the Civil Defense Director of the District of Columbia, Col. John ih 
Fondahl. 

The purpose in calling you gentlemen before us today is based on 
the following considerations: (1) the military departments of Gevern- 
ment have a certain, though limited, responsibility in the field of civil- 
ian defense; (2) the Department of the Army has been given the 
responsibility for coordinating the civil-defense functions of the three 
military services and has general direction of this effort within the 
Military Establishment; (3) the Continental Army Command has 
been delegated the specific planning responsibility, with operations 
assigned to subordinate commands; and (4) these military activities 
raise questions of coordination or cooperation with local civil-defense 
agencies. 

In other words, the Continental Army Command witnesses should 
be able to tell us what kind of civil defense planning is now being 
done by the military. The representatives of the Second Army, the 
Military District of Washington, and Fort Meade should be able to tell 
us how those plans are carried into local operations. 

The Civil Defense Director for the District of Columbia should 
be able to tell us how or when he fits into the picture. 

We will ask each successive command unit, starting with the Con- 
tinental Army Command, to explain under what instructions it is 
operated as well as to define the instruction it has passed on to the 
subordinate organization. Then we will hear Colonel Fondahl. 
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Before getting into the details of the testimony, I would like to 
observe as chairman that the testimony before us to date has not 
resolved, at least to my satisfaction, the problems of civilian-military 
relationships in civil defense. 

On the one hand, the Chairman and members of the Joint Chiefs 
have testified that civil defense is appropriately a local civilian func- 
tion, and that the military departments could not assume major respon- 
sibilities in civil defense without adversely affecting their primary 
military missions. 

On the other hand, we have witnessed during the so-called Opera- 
tion Alert last summer, a declaration by the President of nationwide 
martial law, which seems to assume that the military services will, 
in fact, carry the major responsibilities in this field. 

The subcommittee hopes, before these hearings are ended, to resolve 
this apparent contradiction. We note that in spite of the disavowal 
by General Taylor and other military witnesses of primary respon- 
sibilities in the civil-defense area, that new directives have n 
issued which seem to call for greater preparation and more planning 
by the military in civil emergencies, including civilian defense. 

The subcommittee has decided on the following procedure. Wit- 
nesses will be taken in the order I have suggested earlier. I hope 
that each Army command will give a statement, which I understand 
has not been prepared in advance, explaining its procedures, the 
directives under which it is operating, and the instructions it has 
passed on. 

If you have any documents which form the basis for your opera- 
tions, please identify them in order that they may be inserted in this 
record. If there are matters which are classified, please state so and 
the subcommittee will decide whether it will be necessary to receive 
testimony in executive session on those aspects. 

One of the directives to the military commands is to cooperate with 
the civilian defense officials in their leaia and operations. In this 
connection we have asked Col. John E. Fondahl, who is the Civil 
Defense Director for the District of Columbia, to give his observations 
on the kind and extent of cooperation from the military agencies. 

We want to know exactly how much planning information he has 
received, what he is counting on the military agencies to do, how the 
military plans are tied in with his, and whether increased cooperation 
and cuustinadinn of local Army units with his office would result in 
an increased effectiveness of the civil-defense program for the District 
of Columbia. 

We expect Colonel Fondahl to state his views very frankly to the 
subcommittee in the interest of effecting improvements, if the situa- 
tion is not altogether satisfactory. I am sure that we all have a 
common objective in this inquiry; namely, to increase the Nation’s 
capability for withstanding and coping with enemy attack. 

We would like to have us our first witness this morning Col. W. K. 
Koob, Jr., who is the full-time civil-defense officer of the operations 
staff of the Continental Army Command Headquarters here. 

We have with us Colonel Conley, assistant to General Taylor. 

2 ger Conley, will you please introduce your witnesses as we 
call them. 
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Colonel Conte. Colonel Conley, sir, Office, Deputy Chief of Staff. 

This is Colonel Koob from Headquarters, Continental Army Com- 
mand. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. Thank you very much. 

Now Colonel Koob, do you have a prepared statement to make in 
regard to your function and your duties and responsibilities ? 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. W. K. KOOB, JR., CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
OFFICER, OPERATIONS STAFF, CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND 
HEADQUARTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C.; ACCOMPANIED BY LT. 
COL. VICTOR G. CONLEY, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 


Colonel Koos. No, sir; I do not have a prepares statement. How- 
ever, I would like to open my testimony by giving the committee a 
picture of just what headquarters, Continental Army Command, is, 
and a little of its background so that you will be better able to under- 
stand its position in this. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. All right. 

Colonel Koos. The headquarters, Continental Army Command, is 
just a little over 1 year old. It was, prior to that time, an agency of 
the Department of Army known as the Office of the Chief of Army 
Field Forces, and it is important to understand that because in that 
role it had no planning or operational responsibilities, 

It was merely an advisory office related to training. When it as- 
sumed this new position in February 1955 as Continental Army Com- 
mand, we received a responsibility to plan and to operate. The head- 
quarters is organized primarily for operations. It is designed to carry 
out the broad directives on policies received from Department of 
Army. As such, Continental Army commanders, General Wyman, 
has command of the Zone of Interior armies and the Military Dis- 
trict of Washington. 

Now the headquarters is not designed as an administrative or 
logistical headquarters, although it has small sections which deal with 
those functions. 

It is primarily an operational organization. The Zone of Interior 
armies go direct to Department of Army special staff for matters per- 
taining primarily to administration and logistics. 

In the general field of domestic administration, it is the policies of 
the commanding general to operate, delegating to the Zone of Interior 
Command areas the responsibilities for the detailed planning and 
coordination. 

In other words, sir, we exercise very broad guidance. Our plans 
7 any broad. They do not contain specifics; they do not go into 
detail. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Now the plans you are talking about are the plans 
in regard to assisting civilian-defense groups or the overall plans of 
your complete operation ? 

Colonel Koos. The overall plans of our complete operations not 
only for the domestic administration procedures but. for continental 
defense, our operations plan. Then the Continental Army Command 
of course reviews the plans of the Zone of Interior armies and in actual 
operations leaves them pretty much free to operate and cope with an 
given situation depending upon the circumstances and adjusting dif- 
ferences where required. 
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Now I am the civil-defense staff action officer in the Plans and Oper- 
ations Division of G-3 Section, CONARC. 

To give you a little background on my personal relations with the 
civil-defense business, I have been out to Battle Creek, to the FCDA, 
twice. I was present as an observer during Operation Alert 1955 for 
3 days, and I met'a large number of their staff out there. I had an- 
other liaison visit with them in January of this year and I have been 
ig facility at Olney, Md., and visited their rescue-instruction 
school. 

I have had numerous conversations with personnel out there but 
those conversations have related more to disaster relief, which is also 
one of my action responsibilities at headquarters, CONARC. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Thank you, sir. 

Now, Mr. Balwan, I understand you have some questions which you 
wish to ask. 

Do the members have any questions first 

Mr. Rren_man. I would prefer that the staff proceed. 

Mr. Bauwan. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be wise if we could 
develop with the witness exactly what instructions he has received in 
relation to civil defense. 

In other words, you are operating under instructions from the Chief 
of Staff? 

Colonel Koos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. And what is the basis on which you are operating; the 
instructions that you are using? 

Colonel Koos, The basic instruction which we received, which was 
the foundation and fundamental cornerstone, you might say, of our 
domestic administration plan, was contained in a document known as 
the supplement to the Army’s strategic capabilities plan. 

Now this is an overall document or plan of the Department of the 
Army which states broadly the overall strategic capabilities of the 
United States Army. 

Mr. Batwan. Do you have that document here? 

Colonel Koos. No; I do not. 

Mr. Batway. Is it a classified document? 

Colonel Koos. It is a classified document. 

Mr. Batwan. Is that portion dealing with civil defense classified ? 

Colonel Koon. Classified to a slight degree; yes. 

Mr. Batwan. What classification does it have? 

Colonel Koos. Confidential, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. Is that document made available to anybody in civil 
defense, in the FCDA organization, or local organizations? 

Colonel Koos. Not to my knowledge. I could not answer that 
positively. 

Mr. Batwan. It would not be available to the Administrator of 
FCDA? 

Colonel Koos. I imagine if he requested it it would be available to 
the Administrator of FCDA. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, my subcommittee request that. 

Mr. Ho.trterp. Is there any reason why this committee should not 
have a copy of this document? 

Colonel Contry. Mr. Chairman, may I assist the witness here? 
That isa Department of the Army plan with which I am more familiar 
that the witness is. This is a worldwide strategic capabilities plan. 
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It includes in broad scope all of our war planning. I am sure that 
that portion of the plan which pertains to civil defense and the conti- 
nental defense aspect, although it is classified, can be made available 
to the committee. 

We do not have it here. We will be happy to make it available to 
the committee. 

Mr. Houir1e.tp. I am somewhat intrigued by the fact that you have 
a directive under which you operate, and I am speaking now strictly 
of your lhaison between yourselves and civilian defense, and yet this 
directive is of such a confidential nature that the Director, the Federal 
Director of Civilian Defense, has not had access to it. 

How can he coordinate the FCDA with the DOD or how can you 
coordinate unless you know what directives you are working under ? 

Colonel Coney. Mr. Chairman, may I again assist? 

Mr. Hourriep. All right. 

Colonel Contry. This isa Department of the Army area. We have 
in addition a document known as Army Regulation 500-70, which in- 
cludes the basic policies guide answer to the Continental Army 
Command. 

That regulation has been made available to civil defense, and in- 
cludes the Department of Army’s policies in that area. 

Mr. Batwan. That is an unclassified regulation. 

Colonel Contry. It is. I know the committee has copies. 

Mr, Bauwan. Isn’t that a significant difference between the Army 
regulations and the strategic plan Colonel Koob has talked about? 

Colonel Koos. No; the same broad guidance is there in both 
documents. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, may we ask Colonel Conley to pro- 
vide that portion of the strategic plan which deals with civil defense? 

Colonel Contey. We will be happy to, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. What is the date of that particular regulation ? 

Colonel Contey. You mean the Army’s strategic capabilities plan ? 

Mr. Batwan. Yes. 

Colonel Coney. It is an annual plan, sir. It comes out roughly 
in June of each year. 

The last issue was in August or September of last summer. 

Mr. Houirietp. We are only interested in the part that applies, you 
understand, to your coordination with civilian defense, your responsi- 
bilities in the field of civilian defense. 

We are not interested in the rest of the strategic plans. 

Colonel Contey. The purpose, if I may add, Mr. Chairman, of this 
document is to incorporate really all of our directives in many areas 
in one place. It is broad guidance; it is more or less our Bible an- 
nually; and we can and will provide a copy of that to the subcom- 
mittee. 

Xolonel Koos. I might add, sir, that those portions pertaining to 
domestic administration, to disaster relief, and to civil defense are to 
my knowledge unclassified, but they are contained in a bound docu- 
ment with other confidential information. 

Mr. Houirieip. During this testimony we do not want to get con- 
fused with your functions under emergency domestic civilian con- 
ditions and your responsibilities and functions under an attack by 
an enemy. 
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We recognize that there is a difference. In some cases I suppose 
your disaster functions would carry over just the same, but we do not 
want to get confused bv just considering the disasters of floods and 
local disturbances of different kinds. 

We are particularly interested in possible attack by an enemy, a 
first-class air power with nuclear weapons, and we hope that this dis- 
tinction will be clear in the witness’ testimony. 

Colonel Koos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. This is Colonel Koob, Mr. Chairman. We have been 
developing the first part here under what instructions Continental 
Army Command works, and Colonel Conley has been speaking as a 
witness representing the organization which gives instructions to 
Continental Army Command. 

Colonel Koob, is that the latest directive that you have on civil 
defense—namely the basic strategic plan dated somewhere around 
July 1955 ? 

Colonel Koon. No, sir. The headquarters is in receipt of an addi- 
tional letter of instruction received in January of this year directing 
a certain amplification of our civil-defense planning and a broaden- 
ing of it. 

Mr. BAatwan. How recently did you receive that? 

Colonel Koos. January 19 is the date of the document, sir—the 
directive. 

Mr. Bauwan. Is that document classified ? 

Colonel Koos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. What classification does it hold ? 

Colonel Koos. Confidential, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. Is it a classification for security reasons? 

Colonel Koos. T am afraid I would be nnable to answer that, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. Would Colonel Conley be able to answer that? 

Colonel Koos. Will you respond to that, Colonel Conley ? 

Colonel Contry. The classification placed on the document applies 
to only certain portions of it, and those are portions which it is con- 
sidered advisable to keep within the Army Establishment. 

Mr. Batwan. My question, Colonel, is what is the nature of the 
classification ? 

Colonel Contry. Sir, I would have to go into executive session to 
discuss the reasons the various portions are classified. 

Mr. Batwan. That is not the question. I want to know what is 
the reason for the classification, not in substance. 

Is it because it contains matters of national security in it or are you 
claiming classification on the basis of privileged documents ? 

Colonel Contry. I cannot answer your question, Mr. Balwan. I 
am not familiar enough with the distinction between the two. 

Mr. Batwan. Do you have the complete document here with you? 

Colonel Contry. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Batwan. May we have that as a committee document? I sug- 
gest the chairman request that and that it not be included in the 
record since it is classified. 

Colonel Contry. Mr. Chairman, I would have to receive guidance 
from the Department of the Army before I could release that docu- 
ment. I am sure you understand my position. 

Mr. Hortrretp. There are two reasons, I understand, why you could 
withhold a document. 
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One would be on the grounds of national security and the other that 
it is a privileged executive document. I would suggest that you 
contact your superiors and find out if this comes into either one 
of those classifications; and if it does not, tell us upon what classifica- 
tion you are making it a private document which is being withheld 
from the public record. 

Colonel Contry. Yes. 

Mr. Hortrretp. It seems to me that when you are getting into these 
directives on civilian defense and you have parts of them that are being 
withheld from the Civil Defense Director, and possibly from the Con- 
gress, that you are on kind of shaky ground. 

Colonel Contey. The document has been made available, the un- 
classified portions of the document have been made available to the 
committee, I understand. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Yes; I have read it carefully and I have also noted 
some of the deletions between the one that has been furnished us and 
the one that is marked “confidential,” which also has a deletion. I am 
somewhat at a loss as to why those deletions have been made. 

Mr. Rozsack. Particularly in one case, Mr. Chairman, since General 
Taylor read it into the record and it was then deleted as classified in a 
subsequent communication to the committee. 

Mr. Howirietp. One of the deletions in the 19th of January excerpt 
which you furnished us, one of the deletions was read by General 
Taylor into the public record ; and yet you now classify it as somethin 
worthy of being held in a confidential nature. It does not make has 
sense to the chairman of this subcommittee, but maybe you would like 
to go into detail in executive session later on and explain why. 

Colonel Coney. I would be happy to, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrietp. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, the Department of the Army has pro- 
vided us with certain declassified portions of that directive to Conti- 
nental Army Command. I would like to direct my questions back to 
Colonel Koob now. 

In what way is this recent instruction of January 19 from the Chief 
of Staff different from that which you had earlier, that you operated 
on ¢ 

Colonel Koos. The principal difference, Mr. Balwan, is in the 
phraseology which is contained—I would have to see the portion, sir, 
that you are dealing with. 

Mr. Houirteip. We are talking about the overall directive, Colonel, 
as compared to your previous instructions; not just necessarily the 
excerpt. 

You testified, I believe, that it was an amplification of your former 
duties and responsibilities. 

Colonel Koos. It is an amplification, sir, to the extent that it directs 
us to be prepared to maintain law and order in the event of breakdown 
of the civil processes in certain areas. By that I do not mean certain 
specified areas which have been given to us in another document, but 
to be prepared to assume the responsibility for maintenance of law and 
order and protection of life and property in the event of a breakdown. 

Mr. Batwan. With what conditions attached ? 

Colonel Koos. Breakdown under an enemy attack. 
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Mr. Batwan. I mean you are directed to make preparations and to 
tell your various Army commanders to make preparations. 

Are there any conditions to that ¢ 

When your Chief of Staff testified, he said that he provided our 
work in civil defense does not interfere with our primary mission and 
provided men are not being deployed. Do the same conditions apply 
in your most recent instructions ? 

Colonel Koos. Yes, they do, Mr. Balwan. Our primary mission 
comes first, and whatever assistance we would render would be under 
the condition that it did not interfere with our primary mission. 

Mr. Batwan. What is the main difference then if they both contain 
the same condition ? 

Colonel Koos. Well, sir, the main difference perhaps can be ex- 
plained in this fashion. The Army has a continuing responsibility, 
has had a continuing responsibility for functioning under those con- 
ditions. 

However, it in the past has been the case that a commander would 
move in if he were so ordered by proper and competent authority, and 
he would take such steps as he deemed necessary, depending upon the 
conditions. 

It was a general responsibility. This, I feel, when the end result 
of this directive comes out, will contain more detailed specific guid- 
ance to subordinate commanders on which they can then base their 
plans. 

In other words, it is going to be a more detailed type of planning 
than the former general planning. 

Mr. Batwan. I want to go back to Colonel Conley on this. Was 
this directive prompted by Operation Alert results! Are you free to 
discuss that with the subcommittee ? 

Colonel Contry. Yes, sir. No, it was not prompted by Operation 
Alert 1955. The Department of the Army, sir, as General Taylor 
testified, is continuously studying and restudying its capability to 
support civil defense and its capability to carry out all of its missions. 
As a result of this continuing study of civil defense, the Chief of 
Staff sent out this directive of January 19, to CONARC to add empha- 
sis to civil defense. 

The directive, the studies, and the work that went on preparing 

this were going on a year ago, they were going on 2 years ago. 
personally have been involved in them completely for 2 years, and 
many directives come out on this and other subjects. The regulation, 
for example, that we have given you, is being revised. It is revised 
veriodically. This is another in a series of directives on many sub- 
jects, and the purpose of this was to add emphasis to the importance 
of civil defense because the Department of Army feels keenly that this 
is important. ] 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, may we pursue from the directive 
now to find out just how the Continental Army Commander interprets 
these various paragraphs ? 

Mr. Houirretp. You may proceed. 

Mr. Batwan. I am proceeding from the declassified version of this 
document. Under 3-A it says, 

The Army should take the position that all interim planning within the De- 


partment of Defense for civil defense should be undertaken jointly by the 
services. 
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ad to Is there anything in that instruction to you which is going to make 
you do something differently after January 19 than what you were 
doing before ? 
| our Colonel Koos. That portion of it, Mr. Balwan, makes reference in- 
and directly to another directive which the Continental Army Command 
pply received 
| Mr. Batwan. Under what date? 


— Colonel Koos. Roughly November, sir. 
nder p Mr. Batwan. Is that classified ? 
. Colonel Koos. Yes, sir. I am afraid it is. 
tain § Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, may we ask for that document since 
this is based on another one? 
— oe Mr. Houtrrevp. Yes. 


Es 


ility, 
con- 


Colonel Koos. What I am going to say about it, sir, is not classified. 

Mr. Houirrevp. All right. 

Colonel Koos. It directed CG Continental Army Command to as- 
sume a duty as the act of the Department of the Army in joint plan- 
ning. Now this was the first time that the CG Continental Army 
Command had this responsibility. The other services designated Con- 
tinental Air Comeiunt the Eastern sea frontier and the Western sea 


ould 
and 
1 the 


esult frontier, to draw up a joint plan for the defense of the United States, 
uid- except against air attack, that is ground defense and the contingency 


Se Oa ae ee 


their mission of assistance to the civil authorities. 


; The 3-day meeting has already been held at Headquarters Conti- 
ning FF} nental Army Command, at Fort Monroe, by the action officers, that is 
‘7 the officers at my level of planning activity, and a draft initial plan 

Was [7 hasbeen written. 


ee to FF It is very broad and it has been sent out to the headquarters who 
} willbe the signatories to it for final comment. 
ition FF Mr. Houtrtetp. This is for air attack? 


ylor | Colonel Koos. No, sir; for defense other than air attack. 

yto [| Mr. Houtriexp. I see. 

ions. —§ Colonel Koos. What is envisages is ground defense of the United 
f of |} States and a contingency mission of assistance to civil authorities, 


pha- FF Now the results of that are due back at Fort Monroe right now. 
; > We should be receiving currently the comments of these other com- 
ring —} mands. Depending upon a review of them and study of those com- 


» I |) ments, our further meetings will develop. 
and FF We do not know at this time whether we should have another action 
tion, —) meeting or whether it requires a meeting of the commanders concerned. 
ised FF Mr. Hortrtevp. This is strictly, you say, plans for the preserva- 
sub- [) tion of eo military establishments and your military capabilities; 
ance is 1t not 
this FF Colonel Koos. Yes, sir, but it does contain as do all of the plans 
: Mr. Howirretp. But it contains incidental help and not primary. 
tive —} It is not for the primary purpose of assisting in civilian defense ? 
orets FF Colonel Koos. No, sir. 
y Mr. Howirretp. Do you feel that this directive that we are quoting 
' from now gives the Army a different mission than it has had, or is it 
this an amplification of duties which you have had in the past ? 
_Colonel Koos. Which document are we referring to now, the direc- 
»pe — tiveon joint planning? 


> the Mr. Houirrevp. The 19th of January directive. 
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Colonel Koos. No, sir. It directs us to add emphasis to it, sir, and 
to go into greater detail. 

Mr. Ho.irteLp. But it does not give you a mission which would 
supersede your other missions ? 

Colonel Koos. No, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. It is an additional duty and responsibility. 

Colonel Koos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotrrrevp. And an amplification of a previous duty and 
responsibility ? 

Colonel Koos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Proceed. 

Mr. Batwan. Under section 3 (b) it states: 

Be prepared to provide military assistance to civil authorities in the event of 
a civil-defense emergency, for a limited period, in the event civil control or 
leadership is destroyed or overwhelmed. 

Is this a new consideration that you have to cope with as far as your 
instructions from the Chief of Staff are concerned ? 

Colonel Koos. No, sir; it issomething new. AsI said before, it adds 
emphasis to it and directs us to go into more detail. 

Mr. Batwa. Is that true for items D, E, F, and G? 

D reads: 


Amplify emergency disaster planning to be prepared for a breakdown of civil- 
defense organizations in local areas, 

Colonel Koos. That same statement would apply to that, sir. 

Mr. Bauwan (reading) : 


Insure that there is close coordination between ZI Army commanders as the 
representatives of all the Armed Forces and civil authorities concerned with 
civil defense. 

Colonel Koos. There is nothing new in that, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. What do you do with that? I mean just what steps 
do you take to insure that there is close coordination between the ZI 
commanders and the civil authorities concerned with civil defense? 

Colonel Koos. Naturally, sir, we direct them in our plants to accom- 
plish it. We review their plans to see that it contains a provision, and 
through out liaison vists to the various headquarters when we discuss 
matters relating to civil defense, and in my various trips and discus- 
sions with sanele from the FODA 

Mr. Horrrretp. Now how far do you carry this liaison work and this 
coordination work ¢ 

Do you carry it to the practical end of sitting down with the local 
authorities and designating what you think a potential target area 
is and helping to form a master plan for that target area, or do you just 
make known to the civil-defense authorities the military plans for the 
military establishments and the military functions in that area and 
give them the opportunity of coordinating their local plans with your 
military plans? 

Colonel Koos. Sir, that type of coordination, the type that you 
have just described, does not go on at the level of Headquarters, Con- 
tinental Army Command. That is the type of coordination which goes 
on at the post, camp, and station Zone of Interior or military district 
level. 

We are directed in all of our directives to offer advice and guidance 
to civil authorities at all levels, and especially in those fields wherein 
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the Army is considered to have a specialized knowledge that is appli- 
cable to civil defense. 

Mr. Bautwan. Mr. Chairman, they take the instructions from the 
Chief of Staff, this was their instructions, and they make out another 
instruction which they pass on, and the other instruction which they 
pass on is, I take it, the Continental Army Command domestic emer- 
gency plan, 1956. 

Colonel Koos. That is correct. 

Mr. Bauwan. You pick up from the Chief of Staff and send this 
down to each Army commander ? 

Colonel Koos. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Roback I think has some questions dealing with 


this plan. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Mr. Roback. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, may we at this time insert this por- 
tion of the document that we have been referring to? 

Mr. Houirretp. Without objection the expurgated directive will be 
accepted at this time into the record. 

(The document above referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE Deputy CHIEF or STAFF 
FoR MITITARY OPERATIONS, 
Washington 25, D. C., 19 January 1956. 
OPS OD NA 12 
To: Commanding General, Continental Army Command, Fort Monroe, Virginia. 
+ * * a oO” * € 


“3 es * * 


“(a) The Army should take the position that all interim planning 
within the Department of Defense for Civil Defense should be under- 
taken jointly by the Services. 

“(b) The Department of the Army will amplify its emergency dis- 
aster planning to be prepared for the breakdown of Civil Defense in 
local areas. This will include close coordination between ZI Army Com- 
manders, as the representatives of all of the Armed Forces, and civilian 
authorities to determine the extent of emergency requirements and 
details of local Civil Defense capabilities, and to assure equitable 
balance in the use of civilian and military assets.” 

2. The Chief of Staff directed that action be taken to implement the recom- 
mendations as modified. 

8. Accordingly, in addition to the instructions concerning Civil Defense plan- 
ning and emergency support contained in the Army Strategic Capabilities Plan, 
FY 56 and AR 500-70, the Commanding General, Continental Army Command, 
will: 

(a) As the designated planning agent for the Department of the Army, 
collaborate with the designated planning agents of the other Services, in 
the preparation of a plan to assist civil authorities in domestic or Civil 
Defense emergencies. (Reference paragraphs 19 and 20, Basic Planning 
Directive for Defense, other than Air Defense of the Continental United 
States (C), dated 29 November 1955). 

(b) Be prepared to provide military assistance to civil authorities in 
the event of a Civil Defense emergency, for a limited period, in the event 
civil control or leadership is destroyed or overwhelmed. 

(c) * * * 

(d@) Amplify emergency disaster planning to be prepared for a breakdown 
of Civil Defense organizations in local areas. 

(e) Ensure that there is close coordination between ZI Army Command- 
ers, as the representatives of all of the Armed Forces, and civil authorities 
concerned with Civil Defense. 

(f) Ensure that military plans for the employment of common resources, 
such as routes of communication and public utilities, are coordinated with 
appropriate civilian authorities so that Civil Defense plans and military 
plans are not in conflict. 
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(9) Ensure that there is an equitable balance in the use of civilian and 
military assets in the event of an emergency. Military resources should 


supplement civilian resources and not be employed in lieu thereof. 
(h) * * * 


4, It is directed that a report of action taken or contemplated be submitted 
by 1 March 1956 and thereafter as significant progress is made in the imple- 
mentation of these instructions. Appropriate reports will be submitted to the 
Department of the Army (ATTN: Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Mili- 


tary Operations. ) 
[s] C. D. EppLeMAn, 


Lieutenant General, GS, Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations. 

Mr. Rorack. Colonel Koob, is this the latest instruction that has 
gone out to the Army commands? 

Colonel Koon. Yes; itisthe latest. 

Mr. Rozack. Now I direct your attention—— _ 

Mr. Horirretp. Wait just a minute. Let’s identify this. What 
is this? 

Mr. Rosack. This document reads— 

Continental Army Command domestic emergency plan, 1956. 


Mr. Horire.p. Your answer is in the affirmative to his reference ? 

Colonel Koos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rozack. I direct your attention under the caption, “Assump- 
tions, Paragraph 2.” 

Will you read that ? 

Colonel Koos (reading) : 

There will not be an effective CONUS-wide civilian civil-defense mechanism 
at D-day. 

Mr. Roxzack. What is your understanding of that assumption? 

Colonel Koos. That the civilian-defense organization will not be 
able to function effectively to cope with an overall disaster caused by 
an enemy attack on D-day. 

Mr. Ropack. Now is it a fact that your planning responsibility, 
based on that assumption, remains to give help where it will not 
interfere with the military mission ? 

Colonel Koos. Yes. 

Mr. Rosack. So is it not a fact that the situation which remains 
is that on the one hand the assumption is there will not be an effec- 
tive civilian defense, on the other hand the military planning will 
assume only an incidental or a residual function where civilian organi- 
zation breaks down ? 

Colonel Koon. That is right, and under our present directive, the 
mission is given to the Department of the Army and to Headquarters 
Continental Army Coramand, there can be no other interpretation. 

Our mission is combat. 

Mr. Rozack. Is it fair to conclude that there is no assumption 
that there will be an effective civilian-defense plan whether in the 
Army or outside, on the basis of your testimony ? 

Colonel Koos. Would you repeat that question, please ? 

Mr. Rosack. Is it fair to assume that there will not be an effective 
nationwide civilian-defense plan either within or without the Military 
Establishment, on the basis of your testimony ? 

Colonel Koon. These are assumptions. They are not facts. They 
are a thought in essence which we direct to our Army commanders to 
indicate possibilities. 
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; —_ After all, all a plan is is something for which you try and prepare 
one yourself to meet any of numerous possibilities ¢ 

* Mr. Horrrtexp. Colonel, let’s get down to this. You have 2 assump- 
nitted tions here, and it is on those 2 assumptions that your responsibilities 
imple- and your duties are planned for the future, is it not, Colonel Koob ? 
oan And your first assumption, with the exception of certain categories 


of domestic disturbances such as riots in connection with long-term 
strikes, most domestic emergencies occur with little or no warning. 
—. Now that assumption is made on the basis of your knowledge and 
; has your experience and the history of domestic riots, long-term strikes 
and emergencies, is it not? 

Colonel Koos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Howtrtetp. Floods, disasters, earthquakes, tidal wave and so 
Vhat fF) forth? 
; Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Houiriretp. Come with little or no warning ? 


Colonel Koos. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Horirretp. So your assumption in that instance is not a 


nee! thought. It is one that is based on reasonable history of such occur- 
) rences and upon the best information available to you, is it not? 
— Colonel Koos. Yes, sir. 
: Mr. Houirtetp. Now on your No. 2—A assumption, 
: there will not be an effective CONUS-wide civilian defense mechanism at D-Day. 
shame ’ This is an assumption that is also made on the same basis? 
Colonel Koor. Yes, sir. 
9 1 Mr, Houtrievp. It is made on the basis of your knowledge of present 
tbe [2 conditions, on your knowledge that there is not in the United States 
| by ; at this time a civilian defense mechanism to take care of a nuclear 
= attack by first-class air power, is that not true? 
ity, : Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. _ 
not I. Mr. HoviFievp. So this is far beyond just a thought or a vague 
) idea. This is based upon facts as you know them today, is it not? 
: Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 
a i Mr. Houtrretp. And as far as you know, there is at this time no 
> indication that this is not a fair and reasonable assumption based 


fec- 5 upon the facts and the background of knowledge which you have of 


er ‘ the situation in the United States and the capability of enemy strike, 
| isit not? 
i ; Colonel Koon. That is right, sir. 
the @ Mr. Houir1tetp. Now let us proceed. 
— OF You have testified that there is no civilian defense mechanism to 
. = take over and do an effective job at this time, have you not ? 
, 4 Colonel Koos. Yes, sir. 
the P Mr. Howirtevp. Is it not also true that there is no military mecha- 
» nism at this time to take over and do an effective job? 
Colonel Koos. That is right, sir. 
i Mr. Houtrrevp. Because your mission is one of combat, as you have 
5 repeatedly said, and your primary mission is one of defense of the 
'Y — United States, and therefore at this time you can say of your knowl- 
ae } edge that there is no military mechanism planned and organized for 
: the purpose of furnishing an effective defense for the civilian popula- 


to tion of the United States on a civil defense basis ? 
Colonel Koos. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Houirrep. Proceed. 

Mr. Rozacx. Now under your recent directive and under these plan- 
ning assumptions, if the civilian authority in a given area breaks 
down following an enemy attack, you are obligated to assume control 
and to direct the operations in that particular area ? 

Colonel Koos. If we are directed by competent authority. 

Mr. Rozsacx. Now in the event this nuclear attack were so wide- 
spread as, let us say, under the conditions stipulated in Operation 
Alert last summer, then it is conceivable that you might be directed 
to take over the whole country in the sense of civilian breakdown, 
that is if all the major centers of the country broke down you would 
prs ait this directive be in a position of assuming nation-wide opera- 
tions ? 

Colonel Koos. Right, if we were directed by the President. 

Mr. Rozack. Will you describe exactly what happened as far as 
the Continental Army Command was concerned when the President 
declared martial law on June 16 of 1955? 

Colonel Koos. Actually to my recollection I was at Battle Creek, 
Mich., as an observer, and scrutiny of our operations locates that we 
did not receive information of that in concrete enough form to have it 
affect our operations at all prior to the end of the exercise. 

Mr. Hoxtrrecp. Then it came as a surprise to you? 

Colonel Koos. It did, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. You had no prior warning that a proclamation would 
be forthcoming ? 

Colonel Koos. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You know that the assumption of that attack was 
that one megaton nuclear weapon had been dropped on 16 cities I 
believe it was, and that there had occurred deaths to the magnitude of 
5 or 6 million people, and therefore the finding was that the civilian 
economy had broken down. 

Now on the basis of the fact that a disaster might be of the magni- 
tude described by General Sturgis in a recent speech of his on Febru- 
ary 9, which described it a far more disastrous attack but yet an attack 
which is clearly within the realm of military possibility—I would like 
to read at this point his description so that we know what we are 
talking about. 

General Sturgis says: 

Let us consider this threat. I am sure that we are generally aware of the 
destructive power of megaton range, nuclear weapons—the widespread area of 
immediate damage from heat, blast and radiation—the long-range effects of 
radiological fallout—the secondary effects of fire and falling debris. 

The difficulty lies in visualizing the impact of these effects applied on a mas- 
sive scale to our major metropolitan areas. Two fairly recent events are avail- 
able as a basis for comparison in portraying the scope of the problem. These 
are the flood disaster of 1955 in the New England States and the civil defense 
exercise in June 1955, called Operation Alert. 

The flood in New England created a situation which taxed to the maximum 
the resources of that area in controlling damage and effecting recovery. Re- 
covery operations, as a matter of fact, are still underway. 

And this is months later, and I assume that when the General 
speaks of the resources of the area he speaks of the civilian resources 
and the military resources of that area because they were both used 
in the combat of that emergency. 

He goes on and says: 
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How does the scope of this disaster compare with the estimated results of 
the enemy attack assumed in Operation Alert for the same area? Considering 
the New England area alone: 180 persons died in the flood—5 million persons 
would have been killed in Operation Alert; 252 persons were hospitalized as a 
result of the flood—2.7 million would have required hospitalization in Opera- 
tion Alert; 161,000 people were made homeless in the flood as compared to the 
8 million estimated for Operation Alert. 

Now in considering these two different assumptions, one is the fact 
of the flood, the other is the assumption of only a one megaton bomb 
dropped on the same number of cities, is it not reasonable to make a 
third assumption that civilian defense will have broken down, civil- 
ian orders will have broken down in all of this area and all similar 
areas, and that the Army will be called upon inevitably to do this job? 

Colonel Koos. It would seem to be a reasonable assumption, sir, 
that some agency would be called upon to do the job. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. Called upon to do the job. What do you think 
about this, Colonel Conley? Is that a reasonable assumption ? 

Colonel Contry. I agree with Colonel Koob, sir, that if civilian 
authority breaks down, some agency will be called upon. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. And that it will be necessary to declare a military 
condition of martial law, a martial-law condition ? 

Colonel Coney. That is beyond my competence, sir. 

Mr. Hottrtexp. It is beyond your competence, but if it does occur, 
as it did under the assumption of Operation Alert, it immediately 
puts upon the Army as the planning section of the Department of 
Defense a grave responsibility, does it not? 

Colonel Contry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. And does it not put apen you a responsibility which 
would supersede your primary mission ‘ 

Colonel Contry. I would like to refer to General Taylor’s remarks 
along that same line, sir, wherein as I recall he pointed out that his 
combat mission must remain his primary mission, and that unless he 
were specifically directed by higher authority, he could not change 
that mission. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. That is true, but as long as we are making assump- 
tions and plans on assumptions, and we have to to do that, I am not 
complaining about that, are we facing up to the problem of civilian 
defense when we make an assumption such as was made in Operation 
Alert, and still take into consideration the further fact that the only 
group that we know of today that is organized in a cohesive organi- 
zation should have its primary mission one that would preclude it 
from coming in and doing the job? 

Colonel Contry. May I again refer to General Taylor’s remarks, 
sir, in substance when he said—I believe it was in reply to Mrs. 
Griffiths’ question, that even if he were given that mission he does 
not have the capability with the resources which he has today to carry 
it out. 

Mr. Houirtexp. I heartily agree with the general’s remark, and so 
where does that leave us ? 

It leave us without a civilian organization to do the job of protecting 
50 to 75 million American citizens in their homes and in their cities; 
does it not ? 

Colonel Contey. Yes, sir. The Department of the Army, as you 
know, Mr. Chairman, has always strongly advocated a strong civilian 
civil-defense organization. 
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Mr. Horrrtetp. I know it has, and I happen to be with the Army 
in the Army’s recommendations on that point but we are exploring 
the facts of this situation. 

So here we are faced with an admission that we do not have an 
adequate civilian defense, we do not have a military organization 
to step in and do the job on an organized, planned basis. 

Colonel Contry. Mr. Chairman, I hope you won’t gather from our 
remarks that we are critical of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration because we are not. 

We perhaps are not competent to discuss how adequately they are 
prepared to carry out their assigned tasks, sir. 

Mr. Rreuiman. Mr. Chairman, at that point let me ask the colonel— 
Colonel Koob, I think, made a direct response to your question that 
we do not have a civil-defense organization that is competent at this 
time to meet such a situation, and I think it would be well to know 
whether the colonel is basing that on a study that he has made or if it 
is his own personal conclusion. 

Colonel Koos. Well, sir, it is based on the degree to which the 
civilian-defense mechanism has been able to meet the disasters which 
the chairman has cited in the past. 

It is based upon the hard fact that they have not been able to meet 
them. As the chairman pointed out so well, if they had to come to 
the services for assistance in the flood, what conclusion could we draw 
but that they were incapable of coping with the flood ? 

Mr. Rrentman. Are you basing it on that type of —— 

Colonel Koon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrentman. That type of illustration ? 

Colonel Koos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irirerp. And you have general knowledge of the extent of 
the volunteer organizations in the different areas surrounding your 
military posts. 

I suppose your post commanders have conferred with these men and 
they have reported the type and effectiveness of organization in your 
urban centers around your posts and military establishments? 

Colonel Koos. That is correct, sir. Every time we have one of these 
disasters, we require that the Army commander report to us on it, 
how much assistance he had to use and in general the operational 
aspects of it, and from those reports we are able to draw direct evidence 
that would lead to the assumption that they are not prepared to do it. 

Mr. Rreutman. When you find yourself in that position, and you 
certainly come to that conclusion in your statement here to us today, 
what do you do? What has the Department done if anything to bring 
that to the attention of the Civil Defense Director ? 

Colonel Koos. You mean to the attention of Mr. Peterson? 

Sir, speaking for my boss, for General Wyman, the Continental 
Army commander, he does not have a direct channel to Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Rrenuman. How would he get the information ? 

Colonel Koos. He would have to go through the Department of 
Defense. The liaison with FCDA is through Department of De- 
fense on basic policies matters. The matters that I have direct liaison 
with them on are operational matters, such things as Army officers at- 
tending the FCDA staff college and procurement of training literature 
_ things of that nature, and day-to-day operations in disaster re- 

ief. 
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That is the type of operation liaison that our headquarters has. 

Mr. Houirrevp. That is why we have you before us this morning, 
and you people that are on more of the operating level, because we 
are looking for the actual condition as it now exists, not wishing to 
hear fairy stories of how it may be in the future. 

Mr. Rirewiman. I just would like to follow my other question if I 
could, Mr. Chairman, to see whether or not the colonel knows if such 
information has been passed on through the proper channels to Gov- 
ernor Peterson. 

Colonel Koos. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. RretHman. What about the other colonel, do you have any 
knowledge of that ? 

Colonel Contxy. Sir, the Department of the Army—Colonel Con- 
ley, the Department of the Army. ‘The reports on Army assistance 
and Army operations in disaster relief are furnished to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Rirzutman. Do you know whether the observations of the Army 
in respect to this program and its effectiveness have been passed on ? 

Colonel Coney. No, sir. 

Mr. Rreutman. Through the Department of Defense ? 

Colonel Contry. No, sir. 

Mr. Rreuuman. I think that is important, Mr. Chairman. These 
statements are quite revealing this morning, and I think that it is 
important that we should know whether or not that type of informa- 
tion is flowing to the head of civil defense, because 1 think we ques- 
tioned that on several occasions, with respect to what liaison there 
is between the Department of Defense and our civil-defense director. 

Mr. Houirretp. We will have some testimony from Assistant Secre- 
tary Burgess for the Department of Defense who I understand is the 
liaison between the Department of Defense and the FCDA. 

Colonel Contey. That is correct, sir, his office. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. His office? 

Colonel Contry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. We will have some testimony from them later and 
we hope to have some more operational testimony as we get along, 
by the people who are down on the working level below Colonel Koob 
and Colonel Conley. 

All right, Mr. Roback. 

Mr. Ropack. Has the Continental Army Command done anything 
following this military or martial law declaration rather with re- 
gard to study, planning, instructing, or anything else? 

Colonel Koos. Not based on the martial law declaration, but our 
planning is in a process of continuous review. This directive of Jan- 
uary 19 causes us to increase the emphasis and the scope of detail 
which we will direct that the planning be accomplished on. 

Mr. Rosack. As to your instruction in training of officers on mar- 
tial law, was that occasioned by the January 19 directive or was that 
suggestion following the declaration of martial law ? 

Colonel Koos. That came about, the Chief of Staff of the Army 
directed that that be done prior to this directive, and whether or not 
it was based on the discussions and explorations of the possibilities 
of martial law, that I cannot say. I would assume that that had a 
bearing on it. 
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From time to time, however, certain subjects come up which it is 
considered that every officer should either have a knowledge of them 
or increased knowledge, and from time to time quite similar directives 
are received that all officers and warrant officers will be schooled for 
so many hours in such and such a subject. 

Mr. Ropacx. Can you give us a brief description of what they 
have done on that point? 

Colonel Koos. A directive has been sent out to the Zone of Interior 
Army commanders and the commanding general of the military dis- 
trict of Washington to institute this instruction and to report to the 
headquarters I represent when they estimate that it can be finished. 

Based upon past experience, I would say it probably can be finished 
in a month or two. It usually takes that long to get everybody be- 
cause of the rature of military service whereby you are constantly 
being transferred or on TDY. 

It is awfully difficult to get people together sufficiently long, if you 
see what I am driving at, to make the statement that every officer in 
the particular Army area has been so trained. 

Mr. Hortrietp. One question I want to ask at this point. We are 
aware of the fact that nuclear weapons such as that exploded in the 
spring of 1954 created the release of force equivalent, we are told, to 
10 million tons of TNT or more, by witnesses that have appeared be- 
fore this committee. 

We are also told of the effect of radio activity covering a pattern of 
7,000 square miles. 

Now the Army as the planning agent of the Defense Department 
is aware of course of the impact of these new weapons. Have they 
discharged their responsibility in informing the Federal civilian de- 
fense without reservation the impact of these new weapons? 

Yolonel Koos. I don’t know on that, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtretp. You don’t know. Do you know, Colonel Conley? 

Colonel Con.ey. No, sir. That would not come within the sphere 
of either one of our operations, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irre.p. Would it not come within the sphere of Army re- 
sponsibility for the defense of the United States? 

Colonel Contey. No,sir. The Armed Forces special weapons proj- 
ect has been specifically charged by the Secretary of Defense for 
liaison in this field with the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Mr. Houtrrme.p. That is part of it—— 

Colonel Contry. It is not part of the Department of the Army; 
no, sir. It is Armed Forces. 

Mr. Houtrtecp. The liaison between the three branches? 

Colonel Contry. It is composed of members of the three services 
and operates directly under the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Houtrte.p. Do you know whether they have given this infor- 
mation to the Federal Civilian Defense Agency ? 

Colonel Contry. I cannot speak firsthand, sir. However, I have 
understood both by members of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Defense that they have, but I do not 
know that of personal knowledge. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, I have one more question before we 
call the Second Army commander and his staff up here. 

Has the Continental Army commander been informed of the ex- 
tent of authority that he would have in the event of declaration of 
martial law in the future ? 
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Colonel Koos. Would you repeat that, please, sir ? 

Mr. Batwan. Has the Continental Army commander been informed 
of the extent of the authority that he would have in the event of 
declaration of martial law at any future time? 

Colonel Koon. It is difficult to answer that question, sir, because 
of the nature of martial law and the nature of the duties that any 
commander might have under them. We would certainly not order 
martial law until we were so ordered by competent authority, in this 
case the competent authority being Department of the Army. And 
as to the extent of his authority, sir, well, that is a question completely 
beyond me. It is one for deep legal study. 

Mr. Batwan. Let me narrow it down to this point: Would you con- 
ceive martial law to be so limited that the civil-defense organization 
would have control over your troops, in an effort to keep civil con- 
trol, rather than to let the military take over ? 

Colonel Koos. That would depend entirely upon the nature of the 
directive. 

Mr. Batwan. Is it conceivable that military troops could be com- 
manded by a civil-defense organization ? 

Colonel Koos. If the President of the United States directs it, it 
would be done. 

Mr. Hourie.p, It would be greatly unusual, would it not, the Presi- 
dent putting a civilian in operational command of military troops? 

Colonel Koos. Yes, sir; it certainly would. 

Mr. Houirretp. We have quite a few questions on martial law, but 
I think we should direct the problem to some of your superiors. 

Mr. Brewer. When did Continental Army Command receive infor- 
mation that the Army had been designated the executive agent for the 
implementation of martial rule during Operation Alert ? 

Colonel Koon. As I recall it was received some 1 or 2 hours just 
prior to the close of the exercise. 

Mr. Brewer. That the Army was the designated executive agent / 

Colonel Koos. Well, I can’t positively state. 

Colonel Contey. Mr. Chairman, I was present at the time, Colonel 
Koob was not. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Colonel Conley, will you answer the question ? 

Colonel Contry. Yes. 

The first information received by the Department of the Army 

yas a warning order which we received about 4 o’clock in the morning 

of the last day of the exercise. 

We received it from the Department of Defense. To the extent 
that it was understood that the President had declared a mock proc- 
lamation of martial law and that the Chief of Staff of the Army would 
initiate planning to carry out such a proclamation, the proclamation 
itself was quite different when received than the warning order. 

The proclamation itself was not received until well after the close 
of the service. I telephoned the Continental Army commander and 
I said: 

We have word that the President has declared martial law. However, we 
know none of the specific directives that will be included. We pass this to 
you for your information since you may get it through other channels. You 
will take no action as a result of this information and you will not even tell 


your armies unless they ask you. If they ask you, you will tell them that 
they will take no action until we get the proclamation and see what it says. 
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When I prepared the critique remarks for the Secretary of the 
Army we put a suggestion in there that the proclamation itself be 
furnished to the Army Staff as we had not at that time received the 
exact proclamation. 

Therefore no specific instructions could have been or were issued. 

Mr. Hoxrtrrevp. I see. 

Now when did you present this critique to the Secretary of Defense ? 

Colonel Connery. At the close of the exercise, sir, which was—the 
warning we got was 4 o’clock in the morning of the 16th. The exercise 
was over as I recall about 2 o’clock that afternoon. We got the proc- 
lamation itself later on that day. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. And when did you prepare the critique, Colonel 
Conley, in the days that followed? 

Colonel Contey. No, sir, right away. The critique was held at 
the Alternate Headquarters within a matter of minutes after the close 
of the exercise. 

Mr. Hottriretp. As I understand it, there has been a study, or is 
one being made in the Department of Defense of the meaning of the 
declaration of martial law and the procedure that you would take in 
case it was declared, is that true ? 

Colonel Contry. Almost, sir. A study was prepared on the appli- 
cation of the martial law decision in Operation Alert. It was limited 
to the facts of Operation Alert 1955, and the application of that 
decision. 

It did not go into how the Army would have carried it out. It was 
merely ccmments on the proclamation itself done at the direction of 
the Department of Defense. 

That study was furnished to the Department of Defense and is 
still being studied by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Is it still being studied ? 

Colonel Contey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horirretp. Have there been, to your knowledge, any directives 
issued as a result of that study instructing you how to proceed in a 
similar case ? 

Colonel Contry. There have not. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Chairman, the question is—Was the Army notified 
that it was the executive agent ? 

Colonel Contry. Are you addressing your question to Colonel Koob 
or myself? 

Mr. Brewer. Did Colonel Koob receive information to that effect ? 

Colonel Koos. No. 

Mr. Brewer. Have you received information that the Army was 
at that time designated the executive agent ? 

Colonel Koos. No; I can’t say. 

Mr. Brewer. You do know for a fact today whether the Army 
was ever specifically designated as the executive agent? 

Colonel Koos. Maybe Colonel Conley can answer. 

We are speaking now from the standpoint of carrying out the 
responsibilities of martial law. 

Colonel Coney. As I say, the exercise was over when we received 
the proclamation. It said as I recall that the Secretary of Defense, 
acting through the Army area commanders, would do two things: 

(a) Maintain law and order, and 
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(6) Carry out the determinations and decisions of other Federal 
agencies, and I believe that it specifically mentioned ODM and FCDA, 
in the execution of the normal and wartime authorities. 

Just what such a proclamation would mean had we received it in 
time would require a detailed study by our legal experts. 

Mr. Horirietp. Then this is a field that you think is pretty impor- 
tant, very important, and should be studied in view of the fact that 
such a declaration might occur again and in a time of real emergency. 

Colonel Contry. I can say, sir, that it is being studied. 

Mrs. Grirriras. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Colonel Koob, you were in Battle Creek when the order for martial 
law came from the President. 

Colonel Koos. Yes; I was. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Do you recall whether or not FCDA had supplied 
information on how many civilian authorities had been killed ¢ 

Colonel Koos. I do not know, Ma’am. I was there as an observer 
and the place was a beehive of activity. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Do you recall whether they were asked by anyone, 
the Chief of Staff of the Army or the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, how many civilian authorities had been killed ¢ 

Colonel Koos. No; 1 am not familiar with that at all. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Do you know whether or not FCDA had told the 
Army, or the Department of Defense, or anyone how many military 
people had been killed ¢ 

Colonel Koos. No; I do not know that. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. Thank you. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Liescoms. Colonel, you have testified that the Department of 
the Army believes in a strong civil-defense organization. 

Was the Department of the Army asked to testify for the Appro- 
priations Committee on the civilian defense budget ? 

Colonel Koos. I do not know the answer to that, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The Department of the Army says that they cannot 
supplement many of these things because of lack of resources, and 
I imagine that includes finances, too ¢ 

Colonel Koos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lrescome. Is there going to be a request made to the Appro- 

riations Committee to supplement or is there enough money in the 
Fada already for this purpose ? 

Colonel Koon. I do not know, sir. At Continental Army Command 
level I would have no way of knowing the answers to any of those 
questions. 

Mr. Liescoms. Who would handle that phase of asking for money 
before the Appropriations Committee? 

Colonel Koon. If I may refer to Colonel Conley, he may know. I 
do not, sir. 

Colonel Contxy. The Department of the Army to the best of my 
knowledge, has made no request for funds for civil-defense purposes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is in the Department of Army budget? 

Colonel Contey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Larscoms. Do you happen to know whether the Appropriations 
Committee asked the Department of Army to testify on the civilian- 
defense budget at all? 

Colonel Contry. I do not, sir. 
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Mr. Lrescoms. In order to have a strong organization, they must J 


have adequate funds? ze 
Colonel Contzy. Yes, sir, they must.  §6fi 
Mr. Lirscoms. And I understand that the appropriation billcoming FDR 

before us today has been cut considerably from the request / 
Colonel Contry. I have no knowledge in that area. None of us s' 


here will have knowledge of budgetary matters, sir, as far as FCDA 


oes. 
Mr. Liarescoms. Thank you. 
Mr. Ho.irmxip. May I supplement your remarks there, Mr. Lips- 1 


comb. i a 
_ The Federal Civil Defense Administration’s appropriation request I 
is for $123,200,000. It comes up today before the Appropriations 
Committee. 


It comes up on the floor today, excuse me. It has already been 
through the committee. It has been cut in committee $37 million, 
leaving an appropriation of $86 million recommended in the bill itself. ) 

In view of the fact that the Army and the Navy and the Air Force 
are depending upon our production, our industries, our people who , 
work in those industries for the continuity of the logistics of supply, | 
does not this.seem to be a matter of concern to the military department | 
that here we have the primary responsibility for civilian defense 
given to a civil department of the Government, and yet it is so closely 
related to the military activity that if it breaks down, for all prac- 
tical purposes your complete military operation is going to be at least 
seriously retarded if not completely wrecked. 

Does it not seem to you that this is a matter of such close relation 
to continuity of function of your primary mission that you should 
take some interest in it? 

Colonel Contry. Again, sir, we are seriously interested in civil 
defense. As Admiral Radford pointed out we are all very interested. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Yes, I know you are interested but you have not 
been interested enough apparently to make a presentation to the Com- 
mander in Chief through the Secretary of Defense as to the impor- 
tance of this matter. 

Colonel Contey. I do not know that it has not been done, sir. 

Mr. Hourrreip. I expect that that question of money was an unfair 
question to you, sir. You would not be on the level probably to know 
that. 

Colonel Contry. No, sir. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I withdraw it. But I point out that it is a very 
tragic situation we find ourselves in where we are spending $35 billion 
for national defense and $86 million for a very important segment of 
our total defense. 

Now we will excuse you, Colonel Koob. 

Thank you for your testimony, sir. 

Colonel Koos. Thank you for the opportunity, sir. 

Mr. Houirrerp. We would like to have Lt. Col. George Fogle, Plan- 
ning Officer for Plans and Operations Headquarters for the Second 
Army take the witness stand. 

Colonel Foeix. With your concurrence, Mr, Chairman, I would like 
to bring three other officers from Headquarters Second Army to the 
table with me. 

They have reference material I may have need for, 
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Colonel Conway, the Chief of Plans and Operations Division, G-3 


section, Headquarters Second Army; Lieutenant Colonel Haskell, 


from the G-4 Headquarters Second Army, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Rodgers from the Signal Section, Second Army. 





PLANS AND OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, SECOND ARMY 


Mr. Batwan. Colonel Fogle, will you explain to the committee the 
instructions under which you operate, instructions that you pass on 
and just what your organization for civil defense is at Second Army 
Headquarters ? 

Colonel Fociz. With your concurrence, sir, I would like to give you 
a little bit of the statistics on the Second Army area and just what we 
are talking about for Second Army. 

First of all, sir, Headquarters Second Army is located at Fort 
Meade, Md., some 30 miles north of Washington here. The Army 
commander has as his assigned area a 7-State area which coincides 
exactly with region 2 of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
containing the States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio. We also have in Second Army 
area the military district of Washington, which for civil-defense mat- 
ters and other domestic emergencies, comes under the command of 
Second Army. 

For a few statistics on Second Army area, sir, we have some 7 per- 
cent of the total land area of the Continental United States. It has 
some 20 percent of the population of the United States, approxi- 
mately 24 percent of all manufacturing facilities, 19 percent of all 
motor vehicles, and 11 percent of all roads in the Continental United 
States and it contains major links in national highways, air, sea, 
inland water systems. Critical areas include the seat of Govern- 
ment here in Washington and the Pittsburgh, Pa., area comprising a 
major portion of the steel production potential of the country. 

Critical population industrial centers in Second Army include Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Columbus, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Louisville, Ky., Richmond and Norfolk, Va. 

We have in Second Army, Mr. Chairman, approximately 105,000 
military personnel, 55,940 of those directly under the command of the 
Army commanders, the remainder being in class IT and III instal- 
lations. 

Mr. Batwan. What is a class IT and IIT installation ? 

Colonel Foate. A class II installation, sir, is an installation, which 
is under the command of a staff agency of the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Batwan. For example? 

Colonel Focrx. For example—those are our Army depots like Quar- 
termaster depots, Richmond Quartermaster Depot at Richmond and 
so forth; also Army arsenals, district and division engineers, ordnance 
districts, and antiaircraft artillery units and the like. 

Mr. Batwan. Class 2 you are talking about ? 

Colonel Foerx. That is a class 2 installation or activity. A class 3 
installation is one which is also under the command of the staff agency 
of the Department of the Army, and it has both logistical and other 
type activities located thereon. 
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Examples of this type installation, sir, would be Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, the Army Chemical Center in Maryland, Fort Custis, Fort 
Lee, and so forth. 

Those although physically located in the Army area are not directly 
under the Army command of the Army commander. That is all I 
have, sir. 

Mr. Hotirienp. So the results of those statistics are roughly this: 
that you have 105,000 military personnel in this area and you have 
20 percent of the population or about 35 million people in this Second 
Army Command district ? 

Colonel Focix. Roughly, sir. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. Would you say that this is an important strategic 
and nerve center you might say of the Nation, this Second Army 
Command ¢ 

Colonel Foote. Most assuredly. 

Mr. Houirretp. Would you say that an effective civilian defense in 
this area would be important to the overall national defense ? 

Colonel Fogitx. Of extreme importance, sir. 

Mr. Horirretp. Would you say that if we do not have an effective 
civilian defense in this area, that our defense posture in this area could 
become quite confused and chaotic in case of a first-class attack, a first- 
class attack by nuclear weapons ? 

Colonel Focie. I would say simultaneous attacks on population 
centers that are large would bring about the conditions you just stated, 
insofar as civilian population is concerned, sir, not the military. 

Mr. Houirierp. Well, if the military were caught in the holocaust 
of a nuclear weapon they would fare the same as the civilians, would 
they not? 

Colonel Foeiz. We are not concentrated so much, sir, in the large 
population and industrial centers as our civilian population is. 

Mr. Houirtevp. 'To the extent they are hit in the populated areas 
they would suffer the same contamination ? 

Colonel Foctr. We would, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irmetp. Would you say again that it is important as far 
as our total national defense that we have a first-class civilian de- 
fense in this area ? 

Colonel Foatx. I do sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. What has been your function in bringing about this 
effective civilian defense ? 

Can you explain your duties that have been placed upon you by 
directives and your responsibilities and what you have actually done 
to bring about this effective defense which we would both agree is 
desirable? 

Colonel Foete. First of all, sir, to break your question down into 
segments, our basic responsibility is this. It involves the planning 
for emergency military support of operations for civil defense and 
related matters in those instances involving an enemy created attack 
wherein the civil defense organization themselves are totally or in 
part unprepared or otherwise incapable of operating without this 
support. 

Th other words we are charged with the planning responsibility to 


provide assistance. : a 
Mr. Ho.irretp. Would you say either of these 2 conditions existed 
at the present time ? 
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Colonel Foerz. At Headquarters Second Army I feel we do have 
adequate plans, sir, to cover almost any situation that may arise 
within Second Army, within the resources available to us at that 
particular time. 

Mr. Batwan. What document represents your plan? 

Colonel Foeie. Our basic policies, which includes our civil defense 
mission, is the Second Army domestic emergency plan, and XB of 
that contains our civil portion, and classified plan except for 1 annex 
which has previously been provided your committee. 

Mr. Batwan. Is this document which we have your plan? 

Colonel Focrx. That is our domestic emergency plan, sir. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. And would you say that that domestic emergency 
plan is adequate in case of enemy attack of the type that has been 
described ? 

Colonel Foarx. It is adequate, sir, to give adequate guidance to our 
military forces in their planning. 

Mr. Horirretp. But not to the civilian population ? 

Yolonel Foetx. The plan is not directed at the civilian population. 
That is not our mission, sir. 

Mr. Hottrtecp. Have you participated in nuclear target area plan- 
ning ? 

Colonel Foeir. We have through liaison with region 2 of CDA of 
course, sir, participated in test exercises that they have held, envisag- 
ing that. We also, through our appropriate military channels, sir, 
keep abreast of the civil defense planning, specifically, at the present 
time, evacuation planning of the large industrial centers. 

Through our liaison with the proper channels we keep ourselves 
advised of those plans. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. Yes, sir. 

Maybe I can try it in a different way and get some information 
from you that I think is vital. 

Do you know of any overall master plan for any of the target areas 
within this Second Army Command complex? 

Colonel Focix. I know of many plans, sir, that are in the process 
of being developed, none complete. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. In other words, your answer to me is that at the 
present time there are no master target area plans within the Second 
Army Command area? 

Colonel Foeix. I would like to answer that in this way—— 

Mr. Hottrterp. For civilian defense? 

Colonel Foerx. I would like to answer that in this way, sir. 

To my knowledge based upon our coordination with region 2 of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration I do not know of any complete 
plan where the plan has been completely accomplished along the area 
that you have described. And I would like to point out, Mr. Chair- 
man, that that is a responsibility of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, not the Army. Our mission is to be aware of what is 
going on and to keep ourselves abreast of the situation, and in an area 
that needs coordination between the military and the civil effort, then 
we do coordinate. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. I am aware of that and my questions are not critical. 
My questions are designed solely to find out the situation. 

Colonel Focir. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Houtrrerp. Do you know whether there is a target area, and 
when I speak of a target area, I am thinking of a nuclear target area, 
planned for the city of a and the contiguous political 
subdivisions, counties, cities and States which a normal assumption 
would place within the target area in case Point Zero happened to 
be over the city of Washington. 

Colonel Foctx. Again, sir, we are aware of the planning that has 
taken place to date. You mentioned Washington. I believe Mr. 
Fondahl from Washington is in the room here, sir. 

Mr. Houtrreivp. We will hear from him. 

Colonel Foctx. We have a representative that meets periodically 
with him. We do have the status of the planning to date. The plan- 
ning I do not believe is complete. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. The answer then is that as far as you know, there 
is at this time no nuclear target area master plan for the city of Wash- 
ington and the environs which would, under normal assumption, come 
under the impact of a nuclear attack. 

Colonel Foerx. I will say this, Mr. Chairman, that no such plan 
has been presented to Second Army. 

Mr. Houirrevp. You are in command of the Civil Defense Co- 
ordination between the Second Army Command, you are the man that 
is responsible or the officer that is responsible for that liaison and co- 
ordination with Colonel Fondahl representing the city of Washing- 
ton; are you? 

Colonel Foete. I am not, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Who is responsible for that ? 

Colonel Foerx. That would be the commanding general of the Mili- 
tary District of Washington, sir, as the subordinate headquarters to 
Second Army. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. He would be the next witness on our list ? 

Colonel Foeie. I do not believe he is present. We have Major 
Weathers, the plans officer who is more acquainted. 

Mr. Howtrievp. If such a plan existed it would have been reported 
to you? 

Colonel Foerix. It would have, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. Do you make a distinction between any plans the 
military departments might have and any military missions which 
the Second Army might have in the event of a disaster ? 

Colonel Foere. Your question is not clear to me, sir. Would you 
restate it ? 

Mr. Bauwan. I will ask the question another way. 

Does the Second Army have any military missions which it directs 
its subordinate commands to follow up in the event of attack upon the 
city of Washington, D. C.? 

Colonel Foeie. We do, sir; numerous plans. 

Mr. Batwan. And those are differentiated from that which is con- 
sidered support to civil-defense agencies ? 

Colonel Foerx. That is right. 

Mr. Batwan. But they are military missions which certain troops 
in the Second Army commander’s area have which they automatica : 
carry out when Washington is attacked ? 

Colonel Foein, That is correct, sir. Those, I might say, come under 
the classified nature. 
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Mr. Horirtetp. That is all right; we are not interested in what they 
are. We just want to know if they have assigned a primary duty in 
case of such an emergency, and that primary duty is outside of the 
function of the civil-defense group? 

Colonel Focie. We do, sir. In accordance with the Army Com- 
mands’ overall responsibility for civil defense in the Second Arm 
area we have detailed plans which extend down to the last individual, 
sir. 

Mr. Howirrerp. And that is their primary mission ? 

Colonel Foeix. That is our primary mission. 

Mr. HouiFrevp. And in case of attack following the lines of your 
primary mission, do you feel that you have adequate personnel to 
carry out your primary mission ? 

Colonel Foerz. Sir, no Army commander is ever entirely satisfied 
with the level of troops that he has. In answer to your question I 
cannot give you a specific answer unless I am given a specific set of 
circumstances or terms. 

An attack on this country would involve many tasks, sir, and the 
nature of the attack, whether or not it is simultaneous attack, whether 
other attacks are expected, the nature of the attack itself, whether it is 
a ground burst, an air burst, whether or not extensive damage had 
been caused to the lines of communications, all of those are factors 
that enter into the picture and must be taken into consideration by the 
Army commander before he would even consider any resources for 
civil defense, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. This Second Army Command area could be attacked 
by air, by a first-class airpower; could it not? 

Colonel Foeix. That is within the enemy’s capability. 

Mr. Houirreip. The coastal cities and those near the coast such as 
Washington, Norfolk, and even Philadelphia and Norfolk and Bos- 
ton—I am getting out of the Second Army now; am I not? 

Colonel Foerz. One or two cities there; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We will get back to the Second Army because I feel 
that you have ample territory to cover within the Second Army. 

Colonel Fociz. We do, sir. 

Mr. Horirrevp. We will take the coastal cities and those within, let 
us say, a hundred miles of the coast in the Second Army Command, 
could also be attacked by missiles from submarines; could they not ? 

Colonel Foerx. That is within the realm of possibility, sir. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. If such an attack was made either by air or from the 
sea, it would inevitably cause Second Army Command to go into full 
function on its primary mission; would it not? 

Colonel Foatr. That is right, sir. The assumption there would be 
that we would be at war, sir. D-day would be at hand. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Do you have any personnel, any officers and men, 
now within your competency which could be assigned to extraneous 
duties such as civilian defense at that time? 

Colonel Foerx. Sir, again the Army commander under any attack 
that you just envisaged, sir, would have to evaluate the situation at 
the time, advise higher headquarters, and, of course, immediately 
execute his primary task that is immediately laid upon us in the event 
of the beginning of a war. 

You would notify higher headquarters and in accordance with keep- 
ing higher headquarters notified he would keep them advised on in- 
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formation based upon particular circumstances, if he felt he could 
divert certain troops and supplies to the civil-defense effort in the 
event in his opinion the situation was beyond the local control of 
region 2 of CDA with their resources. 

Mr. Hortrirecp. Of course we recognize it should be under orders 
of the commander in chief and if you were ordered to change your 
mission at the last moment, why you would have to do that. 

We recognize that fact. But your present plans to perform your 
primary function do not allocate either men or materials to a civilian 
defense function, do they ? 

Colonel Foaixr. It does not, sir. 

Mr. Horirretp. Mr. Balwan. 

Mr. Batwan. Coming back to the question that I had, some of the 
military missions, in the event of an attack on Washington, are civil- 
defense functions actually, aren’t they / 

They are a type of mission where you send troops to do certain 
things in the city of Washington ? 

Colonel Foetr. We consider those military missions, sir. We have 
no specific civil-defense mission in the event of an attack on Washing- 
ton, sir, except we do know we have to coordinate with the civil de- 
fense in order to execute certain of our missions. 

Mr. Barwan. That is in the domestic emergency plan? 

Colonel Focix. That, you are getting into the field now of Second 
Army defense plan also, sir, when you refer to the mission. 

Mr. Batwan. Would the Second Army defense plan have any work 
which deals with evacuation of people, of handling traffic ? 

Colonel Foeix. Not civilian personnel, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. You would not come into Washington to take care of 
certain civilians ? 

Jolonel Foeix. I would qualify that, civilian employees of the De- 
partment of the Army, sir, personnel that belong to the Executive 
Office of the Pres''ent, things of that nature. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. but the question is applicable to the great mass of 
the population ? 

Colonel Foetx. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. Are any of your Second Army defense plans 
Second Army defense plans are classified ? 

Colonel Foeir. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. Are any of your Second Army defense plans which 
might be of use to the Civil Defense Director of Baltimore or Wash- 
ington, D. C., made available to those civil-defense directors? 

Colonel Focie. In certain cases they are, sir, and have been made 
available by Second Army where we have previously verified the 
security clearance of the individuals in the civil-defense organization. 

I might volunteer at this point that we have within the past year 
briefed Mr. Val Peterson himself in the presence of the Army com- 
mander and myself on our defense plans to be sure that he has them. 

We have made available to region 2 of CDA our classified defense 
plans, those which we could make available. 

Mr. Barwan. Who has knowledge of that plan in this region of 
FCDA? 

To whom have you made the plan available ¢ 
Colonel Foeir. I have made it available to the Director of Region 2, 
FCDA, Mr. John L. Sullivan, and also the operations officer, Region 
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2, FCDA, and I have personally briefed those members of his staff 
with top-secret clearance on those plans, sir. 

Mr. cadmas You would not have direct contact with the Civil 
Defense Director in Washington, D. C., or Baltimore ? 

Colonel Foctr. We do; myself personally, no; through our mili- 
tary channels we do, sir. 

In Washington the military district of Washington, in Baltimore 
through the chief of the Maryland military district : who has his head- 
quarters in Baltimore. 

Mr. Batwan. Are the Second Army defense plans made available 
to the civil-defense director of Washington and Baltimore? 

Colonel Foeix. I might mention for W ashington, they have not 
been made available, but we have briefed Mr. Fondahl on certain ele- 
ments of those defense plans. 

Provided Mr. Fondahl requested the plan, provided we checked 
through the Department of the Army that he had proper clearance, 
and so forth, the plan would be made available. 

Mr. Hotirretp. But you do not know whether this has been done? 

Colonel Foci. In Mr. Fondahl’s case I know it has not been done. 
He has been briefed generally on our missions under that plan, sir, 
but he does not have phy sical possession of ie plan. 

He does, consistent with the security clearance of himself and his 
staff and through the military district of Washington, through day- 
to-day liaison has had made available portions of it that we feel he 
should know. 

Mr. Hoxtrreip. And those portions that have been withheld, in 
your opinion, have been of such a nature that they would preclude 
him from doing an effective job under his responsibility. 

Colonel Foate. I do not, sir. 

In other words, to amplify that, sir, we can tell him that we need a 
certain road for a certain time. The reason does not have to be ex- 
pounded. That is generally the way that we handle those matters. 

Mr. Rosacx. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Colonel Fogle, have you 
ever made any representations or indications to any Federal civil- 
defense agency with regard to your own plans to solicit modifications 
or advice as to whether there are conflicts as between the Army plans 
and civil plans? 

Colonel Focir. We have, sir, through our day-to-day operation with 
Region 2 of CDA. Of course, I have a copy of their operation direc- 
tives, and through their channels and my own channels we keep abreast 
of the civil- defense activity throughout the Army area. 

In instances where we believe that there may be a conflict, a spe- 
cific example; yesterday the city of Baltimore initiated its evacuation 
planning for the city of Baltimore. 

We have had representatives at that meeting, and we are vitally 
interested and are coordinating the other services in that partic ular 
field to insure that the military requirements in Baltimore are con- 
sidered by the committee, and that we have a coordinated plan. 

Mr. Ropack. Do you know as a matter of fact whether a military 
plan ever was changed by virtue of a possible conflict or a representa- 
tion by a civil defense agency ? 

Colonel Focir. To my knowledge we have never changed a military 
plan, sir, except again in the domestic emergency plan, sir, where 
we have adjusted where we thought it was necessary. 
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Mr. Batwan. In your Second Army domestic emergency plans, 
under section 5, Command and Signal, you state: 

Under authority contained in Army regulation 500-50 commander of Federal 
forces may exercise operational and direction controls over State military 
forces under provisions of mutual agreements. 

Now have there been any State military forces in being that you 
are making such plans for ? 

Colonel Foeie. Sir, if you would permit me I would like to get 
a hold of my plan and refer to the specific paragraph that you have 
there. 

Would you refer to the page and the paragraph again, sir? 

Mr. Batwan. Section 5, Command and Signal. 

Mr. Ecxnart. Page 7 in the basic plan, Colonel. 

Mr. Batwan. Page 7. 

Colonel Foerx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. Section 5 states—I am sorry, that should be section 
3. Section 3 on page 7. 

Under authority contained in AR 500-50, commanders of Federal forces may 
exercise operational and direction control over State military forces under 
provisions of mutual agreements. 

My question is: Are there State military forces that you are con- 
cerned with today ? 

Colonel Foete. Sir, I think for information I would like to get 
specifically what you envisage as State forces. We have National 
Guard and Army Reserve forces of course in each State. Apart 
from that, under a recent law, the States have been authorized to 
develop State forces within their State under the control, of course, 
of the Governor. 

The only force to date that has been organized in Second Army, 
purely as a State force, is in Ohio which is a cadre strength, approxi- 
mate strength now, of only 700. That is limited to 700 by the laws 
of Ohio. 

We do have certain mutual agreements with the Governor of the 
State whereby the Governor, if he felt, in an area affected primarily 
considerations he felt those forces might better be coordinated 
through the military commander on the spot, he would make those 
available. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. For military duties, or civilians? 

Colonel Foetx. Primarily military mission, sir. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. So in addition to the call which you have upon 


National Guard Reserve units, you now have agreements which would 


enable you to bring in these home guard forces which Congress visu- 
alized under this law you referred to, I think it is Public Law 364, 
isn’t it? 

Colonel Foeix. No, sir; it does not quite work like that and I hope 
I have not given you a wrong impression, sir. 

First of all on the National Guard we have no control over the 
National Guard, sir, until it has been brought under Federal control, 
ordered to active duty. 

Mr. Horirrevp. You can’t call them for military service? 

Colonel Foeir. Second Army does not have that authority, sir. We 
can make recommendations on that, but the authority would have to be 
given us by the Department of the Army to actually order the Guard 
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into Federal service. The same thing applies to the Army Reserve, 
sir. It is not under our command until it has specifically been ordered 
into Federal service. 

Under certain circumstances the Army commander, based on an im- 
minent emergency, does have the authority to call up certain special- 
ized Army Reserve units; provided communications are in we would 
get authority on that also focus the Department of the Army. 

Now, the mutual agreements, sir, that are referred to here are mutual 
agreements that have been developed primarily to further the Army 
commanders’ coordination with the governors of the various States. 

Under no circumstances, sir, would the governor make them avail- 
able to us under those agreements unless he felt that he could do so 
freely. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Liescoms. No questions. 

Mr. Batwan. In appendix B of the Second Army plan, under 
“Mission,” it says— 

The Second Army will plan and provide emergency military support of and coor- 
dinate Navy and Air Force participation in operations for civil defense within 
the Army area in those duties involving disaster. 

The question is, What planning and coordination have the Second 
Army accomplished with the Navy and Air Force, for example, in the 
Norfolk area? 

Colonel Foerz. I would like to take it step by step, sir, and reach the 
Norfolk area, if you do not mind. 

The basic planning document that serves the northeastern part of 
the United States is coordinated with civilian defense under defense 
planning, and is the joint defense plan in the northeastern United 
States. 

We have six signatories to the plan—the First Army, the eastern 
frontier, is also a signatory which has command of the Norfolk area 
in your command. 

Under this basic plan, sir, we have a joint planning agency which 
meets periodically at Headquarters, First Army, at Governors Island, 
N. Y. The average space between meetings is some 3 months, sir. 
Our last meeting, however, was in October of last year. 

Through the meetings of the joint planning agencies, sir, we do 
coordinate such matters as civil defense as well as other operational 
tasks. 

At the local level, the chief of the Virginia Military District, under 
the command of the Army commander, is responsible for the coordina- 
tion with the Navy in the Norfolk area, since that is located in the 
State of Virginia. 

I might add that we feel the coordination there is very good, sir, as 
evidenced by joint cooperation in recent national disasters in the Nor- 
folk area. 

Mr. Hotrrtetp. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

You are excused at this time. 

Colonel, we are going to have to adjourn at this time. We wonder 
if it would be possible for you to have your witnesses here at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon ? 

Colonel Contry. Yes, sir; at your convenience. 
We will be present at 2 o’clock. 
Mr. Horirmeip. And Colonel Fondahl, will you be here at 2? 
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Colonel Fonpaun. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Hormay. All right: we will reconvene at 2 o'clock. 
(Whereupon, at 11:45, the Committee recessed, to reconvene at 2 
p-m.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Hoxirietp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The order of our witnesses for this afternoon, in view of our line 
of questioning, will be to have first on the witness stand Col. Julian 
B. Lindsey, post commander at Fort Meade; and Capt. Ralph John- 
son, planning officer, plans and operations; and we will follow them 
with Maj. W. W. Weathers, Jr., who is planning oflicer, plans and 
operations, Military District of Washington ; followed by the director 
of the District of Columbia civil defense organization, Colonel 
Fondahl. 

So at this time we will have Colonel Lindsey and Captain Johnson. 

Please identify yourselves for the record. 


STATEMENT OF COL. JULIAN B. LINDSEY, COMMANDING OFFICER, 
FORT GEORGE GORDON MEADE, MD.; ACCOMPANIED BY CAPT. 
RALPH JOHNSON, PLANNING OFFICER, PLANS AND OPERATIONS; 
AND LT. COL. VICTOR G. CONLEY, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF 


Colonel Linpsey. Col. Julian B. Lindsey, commanding oflicer, Fort 
George Gordon Meade, Md. 
Captain Jounson. Capt. Ralph Johnson, plans officer, Fort Meade. 


Mr. Hottrtetp. You may proceed, Mr. Balwan. 

Mr. Batwan. Colonel Lindsey, would you explain to the subcom- 
mittee how your organization fits into the civil defense picture, both 
from the instructions that you have to operate under and what exactly 
are your plans in the event that an enemy power attacks? 

Colonel Linpsry. May I answer that, sir, by showing you a thumb- 
nail sketch ? 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Linpsry. Fort Meade is located here (indicating), this is 
Fort Meade, sir, between two major cities, Washington and Balti- 
more; between two major railroads, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; and between two major highways, the Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway and Highway 301 to the south; next to 
the Friendship Airport and, of course, next to the water facilities of 
the Chesapeake Bay area. 

The reservation itself, sir, has 14,000 acres. My military popula- 
tion is approximately 14,000. My civilian population is about 4,000, 
and my civil-service people are about 3,000, so about 22,000 or 23,000 
people are located at Fort Meade, sir. 

My post, sir, is a class 1 installation. We have had class 2 and class 
3 installations explained to you earlier. 

Class 1 simply means that I am in direct command in the chain of 
command, the Second Army Command, and my immediate command- 
ing officer, who is located at Fort Meade, the same as my head- 
quarters 

Mr. Batwan. The Second Army commanders? 
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Colonel Lixpsry. The Second Army commander. He is kind of 
a military governor, and I am the mayor, you might say. It is my 
e at 2 headquarters as well as his headquarters. 

So whatever plan that the headquarters of the Second Army has 
are given by Colonel Fogle, sir, and many of those plans, sir, I have 
in my headquarters. 

As far as civil defense is concerned, sir, I know who the key people 
ulian are in Baltimore connected with civil defense, I know where they are, 
John- I know how I can locate them, sir. 
them Actually, I have had only 1 or 2 informal conferences with the 
Baltimore civil defense people, people in my headquarters 

Mr. Batwan. Were they at your request or their request ? 

Colonel Linpsry. They were both at my request, sir, and I have one 
plan, sir, I believe, which fits anywhere near the civil defense 

Mr. Batwan. Under what instructions do you operate, what basic 
plan was given to you? 

Colonel Linpsey. For civil defense? 

CER, Mr. Bauwan. Yes. : 
APT Colonel Linpsey. I have an emergency defense plan, sir, that is from 
headquarters, Second Army, we have it in detail 
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ONS ; Mr. Batwan. Do you have that with you? 
"OF §— Colonel Linpsry. Yes, sir, we have. 
Mr. Batwan. What does it look like? 
. Captain Jounson. I believe the committee is in possession of that 
Fort (plan. Mr. Eckhart has it, I believe. 
Mr. Batwan. You don’t have another copy, do you? 
ade. Colonel Coney. No, sir. 
Mr. Houtrtetp. Is this the copy (exhibiting) ? 
om- FF Colonel Linpsry. Yes, domestic emergency plan. 
oth Mr. Batwan. This is a plan which you formulated? 
etly Colonel Linpsry. Yes, sir. That is the detailed plan for Fort 
Meade for Fort Meade to operate, domestic emergency. 
mb- Mr. Batwan. What did you work from? I mean, what was your 


guideline for formulating this? 
Colonel Linpsry. From headquarters, Second Army, sir. 


S is Mr. Batwan. Is that the same as this (exhibiting) ? 
Iti- Colonel Linpsry. Yes. That is the Army-wide program and that 
the is the post plan. 
Iti- Mr. Hottrtetp. Will you please clarify what you mean by plan for 
to FF domestic emergency? 
of : Colonel Linpsry. Well, sir, in the past year we have had two, at 
least two hurricanes, and then—there was the hurricane in the Eastern 
la- Shore area of Maryland, there was an emergency there, and the head- 
00, quarters Second Army directed me to send engineer troops from Fort 
100 Meade into that area to assist, I believe, mainly to get the fishing 
' boats back into the bay. 
ASS Mr. Hotirreirp. And did you send such troops? 
Colonel Linpsry. Yes. 
of Mr. Hottrretp. And how many did you send ? 
d- Colonel Linpsey. I believe not to exceed 200 of the 19th Engineer 
d- Battalion. 


Mr. Hortrrevp. And what equipment did you send there ? 
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Colonel Linpsey. Mostly bulldozers and equipment that—to move 
the boats, sir, from the shore back into the bay area, generally engineer 
equipment. 

Mr. Hottrteip. So you have had two experiences, then, in the last 
couple of years? 

Colonel Linpsey. Yes, sir, we have had two experiences in hurri- 
canes. Then there was another emergency that we just had recently, 
with the train wreck, the Embassy railroad train wreck, where the 
hospital troops under the Fort Meade command responded to that 
emergency. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. Now, would you characterize these plans as being 
plans which would be well organized and adequate for the military 
emergency as contradistinct from a domestic emergency ¢ 

Colonel Linpsey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. Assuming now that we are hit by an enemy, its 
first-class air power with nuclear weapons striking at targets within 
the Second Army Command area and specifically within your juris- 
diction, how adequate would be the domestic emergency plan, and 
how adequate would your personnel and equipment be for that assign- 
ment ? 

Colonel Linpsey. Well, sir, taking that in segments, I believe from 
the emergency plan, sir, from the domestic side only, it would be a 
bare minimum. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. A bare minimum? 

Colonel Linpsry. Yes, and any nuclear attack—we would have to 
stand by for orders from higher headquarters until the situation had 
cleared enough to tell me what to do. 

Mr. Houirtecp. As a matter of fact, you would not even have 200 
men available if you took into consideration your primary mission, 
your military program ? 

Colonel Linpsrey. That is about right, sir. 

Mr. Hourrretp. And so while your planning and your personnel and 
your equipment are valuable in case of domestic emergency 

Colonel Linpsry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houten. For all practical purposes we could not rely on that 
personnel and that equipment to assist the people of Baltimore if they 
were struck by an enemy ? 

Colonel Linpsry. That is correct, sir, because headquarters Second 
Army would have to wait to see how broad the strike was before they 
told me what to do. 

Now, of course, from the humanitarian standpoint, if there was loss 
of life, then naturally as commanding officer I would take measures 
myself, I would have to do something there—but generally we would 
wait until we got our mission. 

Mr. Houirretp. You would feel much more confident if there was a 
strong civil-defense organization depending upon their own organiza- 
tion, their own personnel and their own equipment, you would feel 
much more comfortable if that existed contiguous to your military 
command than if we relied upon you for that service ? 

Colonel Linpsey. Yes, sir. For instance, there is about to be intro- 
duced in the Second Army—vwell, there has been introduced in the 
Second Army a 200-man hospital unit—I mean, the equipment for 
a hospital unit to take care of 200 patients which has come from the 
civil-defense organization, and we have been privileged to test this, 
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this month, sir, the actual equipment, how it is put up and where to 
put it up and actually how it works, and that is one of the first articles 
of equipment that Fort Meade has received strictly from the civil- 
defense authorities. 

Mr. Houtrretp. But, as a matter of fact, however valuable the 200- 
bed hospital might be, when we consider the population of Baltimore 
which I believe is close to 1 million 

Colonel Linpsry. Close to 1 million ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoririretp. Such an amount of beds would be completely and 
totally inadequate in the event of a national disaster, even confined to 
the city, itself. 

Colonel Linpsey. That is correct. 

Mr. Hotirretp. So it would be just a drop in the bucket you might 
say . 

Colonel Linpsey. A drop in the bucket, that is correct. 

Mr. Hoxirtevp. For the need that there would be. 

Mr. Batwan. How many of your 14,000 troops have military mis- 
sions assigned to them ? 

Colonel Linpsry. I would say all of them, sir. The 14,000 troops 
are broken down into units, such as the 2d Armored Cavalry, the 46th 
Transportation Battalion, the 69th Signal Battalion—— 

Mr. Batwan. In the event of an attack, does each one of these 
14,000 have something to do automatically ? 

Colonel Linpsry. Yes, sir; he has got something todo. He is in the 
overall plan, which would involve all the troops, yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. And any instructions which you had from the Second 
Army commander would be a diversion from the already prearranged 
military mission setup ¢ 

Colonel Linpsry. Well, it would not be a diversion, sir, it would be 
either the augmenting of it or carrying out the plans that the Second 
Army Command had decided to carry out. 

Mr. Batwan. Are there any of the military missions similar in func- 
tions to that which you might be called upon in supporting the civil- 
defense effort ? 

Colonel Lanpsry. Right; right. 

Mr. Batwan. What might be an example of that? 

Colonel Linpsey. Sir, headquarters, Second Army Command, might 
tell me to go to Baltimore and to report to the chief of the Maryland 
Military District, because of a civil emergency there, which he feels 
some of my troops might take care of. 

I can visualize him saying, “Go to the chief of the Military District 
of Maryland and help him on a situation which has arisen in Balti- 
more,” and it might be a limited mission, that is, for 24 or 48 hours, 
and we would go in and help out, sir, and then get back, because we 
might need those troops for a more important mission someplace else. 

Mr. Batwan. That would not interfere with your military missions 
which you said had been automatically assigned to them? — 

Colonel Linpsry. No, sir; if the plan or mission had not been given 
to me—it may not have been given to me yet, they might be waiting 
to see what the overall picture was; but meanwhile, because of an 
emergency near Fort Meade and the surrounding neighborhood, there 
is that possibility that I could help out with some of my troops 
temporarily. , 
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Mr. Batwan. Well, what information do you give or what can you 
provide the civil-defense director for either the city of Baltimore 
or the city of Washington, D. C., as to what they can count on? Do 
you have anything at all you can tell them ? 

Colonel Linsey. No, sir. They know the capacity of my post and 
the facilities I have there. 

For instance, I can go as high as a 1,300-bed hospital in an emer- 
gency, by opening up other wards; they know approximately what 
blankets I have and medical supplies. 

But, at the present time I am just about to receive, I understand, 
sir, the civil-defense plan to Second Army, I believe it is reaching 
that stage, where a civil-defense plan will come to us, sir. I believe 
that is right. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. What plan is that ? 

Colonel Linpsey. The city of Baltimore, sir, and I believe the State 
people are working on it. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. In other words, up to date your conferences with 
the Baltimore civil-defense people have been in the nature of informa! 
conferences and you have not participated with them in any overall 
target planning in that area? 

Colonel Linpsry. That is correct; we have not. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. Nor have you coordinated your troops in any kind 
of an exercise, nor have you assumed any responsibility for a phase 
of the civil defense in the Baltimore area ? 

Colonel Linpsry. That is correct. 

Mr. Batwan. Do you have any standing group of men who are 
<r to carry out certain functions under the domestic emergency 
plan ? 

Colonel Linpsey. Yes, sir. We have a force of 400 men which 
would come from Fort Meade and another 200 men, a total of 600 
men, sir, which would make up this domestic emergency task force. 

Mr. Batwan. That would be the number of men you have definitely 
set aside for any domestic emergency plan out of the 14,000 men? 

Colonel Linpsey. That is correct. 

Mr. Batwan. And what are they trained to do? 

Colonel Linpsry. Well, they are trained in the normal duties of the 
post ; is that right? 

Captain Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Linpsry. At Fort Meade headquarters, they have duties; 
but on these they do not practice this every day or every month— 
I believe they might have practiced, well, every month or 2 months. 

Mr. Houtrreip. They have received no particular training in the 
operation of utilities of a great city like Baltimore; or do they have 
access to the maps showing where the gas mains and water mains and 
electrical mains and that sort of thing are ? 

Colonel Linpsry. No, sir; not specifically trained that way. 

Mr. Ho uirrevp. So, they are not trained in performing the function 
of civilian administrators ? 

Colonel Linpsry. They are not. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. Have they been given any special training in the 
field of evacuation of people, in the field of feeding and taking care of 
large masses of people ? 

Colonel Linpsey. Yes, sir; they get that training not only through 
the emergencies that we have had in the past year, but with the great 
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number of troops that come in there in the summertime, they know 
how to feed and put up the thousands of troops, not less than 10,000 
during the summer 

Mr. Horartexp. But the skills that they learn in their regular mili- 
tary pursuits would be adaptable to emergencies such as you visualize, 

providing they could be spared ? 

Colonel Linpsry. Providing they could be spared and providing we 
could get enough of them. 

Mr. Houirtentp. But this is all contingent upon availability, as far 
as you are concerned, and the assignment to missions other than your 
primary military mission ? 

Colonel Linpsry. That is right. 

Mr. Batwa. Is this a standing group of 400 or 600 men that has 
been assigned to your post ? 

Colonel Linpsry. That is right. 

Mr. Batwan. They will stay, and you have just a particular bat- 
talion or group ¢ 

Colonel Linpsey. They are in the particular battalion or group, 
but it does not practice the emergency plans all of the time 

Mr. Houirretp. Well, do you practice that any of the time? 

Colonel Linpsey. Pardon'me ? 

Mr. Hontrreip. Do you practice any of the time? 

Colonel Lixpsry. I would say we have not practiced for may be 3 or 
4 months because of the emergency features that struck the post in the 
last 6 months. 

Mr. Horirtetp. What you are really telling us there, then, is that 
when a civilian emergency occurs, you look to this particular group of 
men to go out ? 

Colonel Linpsry. That is correct, and it depends on what the emer- 
gency is. Now, on the Eastern Shore that was strictly an engineer- 
ing problem, and only the engineer troops were sent; and in the rail- 
road accident, it was the hospital people and the MP’s. 

Mr. Banwan. Does the Civil Defense Administrator or director 
know about this unit? 

Colonel Linpsry. I am pretty sure he does, through contacts with 
Fogle. 

Mr. Batwan. Do you inform him of the resources ? 

Colonel Linpsery. Well, Colonel Fogle knows that. I have not had 
any personal contact with the regional group. 

Mr. Horsrtetp. Well, I don’t believe the answer is quite responsive. 

I think that what Mr. Balwan seeks to find out is not if Mr. Fogle 
knows it, but if Mr. Fondahl knows that this exists and knows that 
he can depend on it and call upon it for assistance. I think that is 
really the question. 

Colonel Linpsry. Yes, sir. I don’t know whether he knows or not. 

Colonel Foeix. Could I break in, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Horirretp. Yes. Identify yourself for the record. 

Colonel Foarx. Lt. Col. George Fogle, planning officer, plans and 
operations, Headquarters, Second Army. 

Now, C olonel aindsey, Mr. Chairman, is the post commander at 
Fort Meade and he has based his emergency plan upon the Second 
Army emergency plan. 

That plan simply requires that he have a certain force, a domestic- 
emergency force, that is prepared in a number of hours to depart from 
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Fort Meade on a domestic-emergency mission. They could be sent 
out only on direction of the Second Army. 

That has been available to the FCDA, they know we have forces 
put in such category, provided the situation is such that we could 
release them; he knows they are on emergency status. 

These are forces within the overall forces of the commanding gen- 
eral, Second Army, in the event of a natural disaster in peacetime, 
there is no question about their utilization; in wartime, their utiliza- 
tion would have to be based upon an entirely different set of criteria, 
and that criteria would be our defense responsibility under the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Mr. Horirretp. So, would it be true that it would be the part of 
wisdom for the Federal Civil Defense Director for that area to provide 
his own organization that he could absolutely depend upon, rather 
than depend upon a contingent force which might be available? 

Colonel Foeire. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Batwan. Well, I can see how that is a gamble; but are there 
any other missions assigned to the domestic-emergency force besides 
whatever may come up 

Colonel Focie. At the present time, sir, these forces are constituted 
from regular units of Fort Meade which have day-to-day missions 
and this has been given to them in addition to their regular duties 
and they have been placed in a special alert status, in addition to their 
regular duty, which makes them readily available to the commanding 
general, Second Army, in the event 

Mr. Bauwan. And these are called the domestic-emergency force? 

Colonel Foeix. That is correct. 

Mr. Batwan. Do they have any other mission that they are supposed 
to carry out ¢ 

Captain Jounson. Yes,sir. May I elaborate a little bit? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Sure. 

Captain Jounson. The domestic-emergency force, referring to the 
400 men mentioned in that plan, are scheduled to be used in the event 
of an emergency-caused disaster, we feel we could spare 400 men. 

Now, we could spare 400 men, providing other commitments did not 
require the use of these men. We have nine other plans which might 
require them, might require the use of every man we have at Fort 
Meade. 

Mr. Batwan. You have nine other plans, you say ¢ 

Captain Jounson. Yes, sir; nine other emergency and defense plans 
which might require the use of all of these men. 

Mr. Batwan. Are they domestic-emergency plans? 

Captain Jounson. No, sir; they are emergency and defense plans. 

Mr. Batwan. Defense plans? 

Captain Jounson. Yes, sir. This is the only unclassified plan we 
have. Now, if there is 

Mr. Houirrerp. The other nine are really military plans? 

Captain Jounson. Yes, sir; military plans and this is the only 
domestic-emergency plan we have, which is based on the Second Army 
emergency plan. 

Mr. Batwan. These 400 men also have military missions ? 

Captain Jounson. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Horirrevp. They have nine possible uses ? 
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Captain Jonnson. Yes, sir. Every man has a mission, and if we 
had to implement the other plans, military plans, as we refer to them, 
simultaneously, we could not provide any of these 400. 

Mr. Batwan. What is your emergency-reserve force ? 

Captain Jonson. Our emergency-reserve force is 600. 

Mr. Batwan. Are they the same identical people ¢ 

Captain Jounson. Yes, sir; they are the same identical people. 

Mr. Bauwan. Will you explain the function of an emergency- 
reserve force ? 

Captain Jounson. No, sir. I cannot do that. The mission of that 
force is classified; but they can be used, the emergency-reserve force 
can be used as the domestic-emergency force, providing the situation 
calls for it. 

Mr. Houtrirevp. But if the situation called for a military use for this 
emergency-reserve force, that would have priority over the domestic 
emergency ¢ 

Captain Jounson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Horirretp. And so with all of the other eight plans you have? 

Captain Jounson. That is correct. We have plans with very high 
priority, and I think that the domestic-emergency plan has the lowest 
priority of any of our plans. 

Mr. Houtrmup. Well, that is what we are trying to evaluate, just 
how much we can depend upon the forces in the ease of a military 
attack, 

We do know that we can depend upon them, and they give wonderful 
service to our communities in peacetime; but we do not want to lean 
on a crutch that is not there in a time of great emergency, such as this 
would be. 

Captain Jounson. Well, the type of emergency would dictate just 
how much we could give the civil authorities. 

Mrs, Grirrirus. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Howirrevp, Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Are these 600 men equipped with radioactive-detec- 
tion mechanisms ¢ 

Captain Jounson. No, ma’am. We have the CBR for that. 

Mr. Batwan. Will youexplain what the CBR is? 

Captain Jounson. Chemical, biological, and radiological. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And are they people other than these 600 men ? 

Captain Jounson. Yes, ma’am. We have two teams equipped, 
at the present time, too, and at the present time we are constantly 
training men to perform—and if it becomes necessary, we can get 
emergency equipment through the medical center at Edgewood 
Arsenal. 

Mrs. Grirvivus. How far away is that ? 

Captain Jounson. That is about 60 miles. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How long does it take to train the men ? 

Captain JouHnson. Well, they receive about, I think about 46 hours’ 
training a month. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And how effective can the first 600 men be if they 
could not tell how much radioactivity there was in the air ? 

Captain Jounson. These 600 men are not. trained to detect radio- 
activity intheair. This special team, this CBR team, we have organ- 
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ized a specially trained group to make reconnaissance and to determine 
the amount of radioactivity in the air. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. Well, would not your 600 men be practically worth- 
less if they could not determine radioactivity in the air? 

Captain Jounson. I believe each individual soldier is trained basi- 
cally in determining if the air is radioactive. 

Sen Grirritus. How? 

Captain Jounson. Well, I don’t think I am qualified to go into that, 
but I believe they have—well, actually, ma’am 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. Well, wouldn’t it be possible to equip this 600% 

Captain Jounson. No, ma’am. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Why not ? 

Captain Jounson. Because the equipment they use is specialized 
equipment and it is very difficult to train the average soldier in the 
use of it. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Well, now, you are not telling this committee that 
Geiger counters are so intricate and complicated that men could not 
be trained in the use of them ? 

Captain Jonnson. No, sir, but load a man with a Geiger counter 
and then load him with a rifle and a gas mask and all the other things 
and you have a situation where 

Mr. Hoxirretp. Well, we are getting to the point where these CBR 
teams, then, are not assigned primarily for that type of work, that 
is something that they are being assigned along with their other mis- 
sions; are they not ? 

Captain Jounson. Sir, the CBR teams—their primary mission is 
to locate radioactive areas. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Well, they must have Geiger counters to do that? 

a Jounson. These men do, and they are trained in the use of 
them. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. Let me ask you how many of these people you 
have—maybe we should not ask you that, but let me ask you this, what 
is the CBR assignment ? 

Captain Jounson. The CBR assignment ? 

Mr. Houiritetp. What is their duty ? 

Captain Jounson. They have—these people are equipped with 
transportation and the equipment to detect radioactivity and they are 
assigned to areas to patrol. 

Mr. Hourriexp. Are those areas military areas? 

Captain Jounson. No, sir; they can be cities, any area within the 
limits—adjacent to Fort Meade. 

Mr. Hovtrsenp. Has there been any integration of their work with 
the civil-defense work of Baltimore ‘ 

Captain Jounson. No, sir; I don’t believe so. 

Colonel Liypsey. There has not. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How are they going to notify the people of what 
they learn about radioactivity in the air? 

Captain Jounson. They make a direct report and we disseminate 
the information by various means, radio, the telephone—— 

Mr. Brewer, This is for military purposes, Captain? 

Captain Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. And it is not useful in determining the general pat- 
tern of radioactive fallout? It is on the ground? 
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Captain Jonson. It is on the ground, the ground itself, I don’t 
think they are capable of determining far up. 3 

Mr. Brewer. And they would precede the movement of the military 
forces ? 

Captain Jonnson. Yes, sir; they are for our own use. 

Mr. Hovir1e.p. They are for military use, they are not assigned for 
protection oi civilians in the area, although there might be some in- 
cidental protection ? 

Captain Jonnson. That is right. | : 

Mr. Houirx. But nothing that the population of Baltimore could 
rely upon for determining the drift or pattern of radioactivity ? 

Captain Jounson. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. Getting back to the domestic emergency force, how 
often is that battalion mustered ? 

Captain Jounson. Every month. 

Mr. Brewer. So it does not exist as a unit all of the time—— 

Captain Jounson. No, sir; it does not. We require certain units to 
furnish 200 men 

Mr. Brewer. And these units have other missions, so it is a fact that 
in the event of a civil defense emergency, that battalion would not 
be available. If you had an attack, all of these units would have other 
assignments and the men would not be physically located together ? 

Captain Jounson. Yes, sir. As I stated before, it would depend 
on the situation. If the situation requires implementation of all of 
our plans, every man would have a mission; if half of them were im- 
plemented. we could possibly use half of the domestic emergency 
force—or maybe one-third of them. 

Mr. Batwan. Are they volunteers from the various units around the 
base—how do you accumulate 400 men? 

Captain Jounson. Well, we direct the unit: commander to furnish 
200 men to this force. 

Mr. Batwan. Does his company assign the men or do they just draw 
on 200 for that muster and then the next month you have another 
muster and get another 200 men ? 

Captain Jonson. No, sir; they are required to furnish certain in- 
dividuals, certain officers, certain noncommissioned officers, and cer- 
tain 

Mr. Rosacx. They are distinguished by the fact they have a special 
alert and they are not distinguished by the fact of special training of 
such organizations? 

Colonel Lanpsry. Special alert. 

Mr. Rosack. So in fact, all you do is to give notice to your unit 
commander, “We want so many people on special alert from your 
unit,” and that may be for this month, and the next month it may be 
a different group, since the people come in and pass through in their 
training? 

Colonel Linpsey. That is right. 

Mr. Rorack. So it is only the fact of alertness, it is just like some- 
body being on special guard duty and he had to stay up all night—— 

Mr. Hottrtevp. In other words, it is not a corps? 

Colonel Linpsey. It is not an organization all times ready. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If the first 9 missions take everybody, take the 
600 men, then whom do the CBR teams accompany ? 
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Captain Jonnson. That would be determined, ma’am, by the area 
that would be suspected of being radioactive. 

In other words, if a bomb has fallen in Baltimore, the team would 
have to go to Baltimore—depending on the situation. 

Mr. Ropacx. These CBR teams, the predicate of their action would 
‘be to clear away for military movement—analogous to minesweeping 
‘organizations? 

Colonel Linpsey. Very similar to that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. That would not be an organization that would be avail- 
‘able for civilian purposes in the ordinary sense, that they can be 
dispatched to assist the local units, it is merely that particular engi- 
neering or whatever outfit that goes ahead of the troops? 

Mr. Horrerevp. The answer to that is in the affirmative ? 

Colonel Linpsry. That is right. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. And they would not be available, in other words, 
to precede a mass evacuation for the purpose of ascertaining radio- 
activity in the path of the mass evacuation of civilians? 

Colonel Linpsry. They would not. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. Any questions, Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Lrescoms. No. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Mr. Balwan? 

Mr. Batwan. Under your plans, your mission is twofold; one is 
to plan for support of civil-defense operations in areas adjacent to 
Fort Meade. You have given us what that is. 

Colonel Linpsry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. To coordinate civil-defense plans of the chief of the 
military district of Maryland? 

Colonel Linpsry. That is right. 

Mr. Batwan. And act as civil-defense adviser to adjacent com- 
munities and local civil-defense agencies. 

What has been the nature of your action in that capacity ? 

Colonel Linpsry. Only informal conferences, sir, with the Balti- 
more authorities, civil defense. ts 008 

At the present time the chief of the Maryland military district is 
calling a conference. I believe that is right, is it not, Captain? 

Captain Jonnson. Yes, sir, on the 15th. 

Colonel Linpsey. On the 15th of March, and that is the stage it 
‘has reached now, we are now alerted to a meeting on the 15th of 
March with the chief of the Maryland military district. 

Mr. Houtrievp. Then should this subcommittee not come to the 
conclusion that this matter of civil defense has not been a matter 
-of very much interest to the military ? 

Colonel Lanpsry. I would not say, Mr. Chairman—TI would say 
the military mission is first, and the civilian 

Mr. Housrreip. Well, let us use a different word. Let us say you 
have been inactive in this field, very inactive in this field. 

Colonel Linpsey. We have not actually practiced anything, sir, 
other than review plans and try to keep up to date. 

Mr. Ho.irrecp. And also you told me you have not participated in 
any target-area planning. 

Colonel Lanpsey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Howirie.p. So the only thing from the testimony that is given 
that the committee can say is that from the standpoint of an effective 
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civil defense, neither planning nor participation and operational 
exercises have occurred as of now ¢ 

Colonel Linpsey. That is correct, sir. 

Now, | might add, sir, that last June, June 15, Fort Meade did assist 
- — some of the civil-defense facilities surrounding Fort 

eade. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. In the Operation Alert ! 

Colonel Linpsey. That is right, Operation Alert; but no fixed plan 
that either the State of Maryland or the city of Baltimore has presented 
to us has been practiced. 

Mr. Batwan. What are your emergency medical units ? 

Colonel Linpsry. They are teams of doctors, sir. I believe there 
are—how many ? 

Captain Jounson. Three doctors. 

Colonel Linpsry. Three doctors and 14 enlisted men, medical corps- 
men. 

ae Batwan. And what is their mission in your domestic emergency 
an? 

Colonel Linpsry. To see to any area, sir, that needs the assistance 
of medical people. 

Mr. Batwan. And how many doctors do you have? 

Yolonel Linpsry. On each team there are 3 doctors and 14 medical 
corpsmen. 

Mr. Batwan. And how many teams do you have? 

Colonel Linpsry. Well, sir, it depends on how many need—how 
many ¢ 

Ce tain Jonson. We have one on alert. 

Colonel Linpsry. One on alert all the time. 

Mr. Batwan. How many could they have? 

Colonel Linnsry. Well, sir, it depends on how many doctors I have. 

I have the 68th Medical Group, which is a medical unit, sir, and I 
would just have to know the strength of the doctors, sir. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Could you give us an estimate of how many you 
have there ¢ 

Colonel Linpsey. I would say about 6 or 7 teams. 

Mr. Houterevp. Six or 7 teams. 

Colonel Linpsey. Yes. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Would it be reasonable for this subcommittee to 
assume that your 6 or 7 teams would be ocoupied with the complement 
of 23,000 people which you have on your post ? 

Colonel Linpsey. Yes, sir, in their normal duties; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. And if there was an emergency disaster, they would 
be doubly 

Colonel Linpsry. Would be doubly ; yes, sir. : 

Mr. Houirretp. And therefore it would be unrealistic for this com- 
mittee to assume that you could spare one or more of those teams to 
the civilian population of Baltimore; and even if you spared all of 
them, you still would not have any adequate force to take care of the 
people of Baltimore in case of a military emergency ? 

Colonel Linpsey. That is correct, sir; it would be a drop in the 
bucket. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Mr. Lipscomb. 
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Mr. Lirescoms. Colonel, you mentioned previously that you had just 
received some of these sackanied hospitals. 

Colonel Linpsey. Just one, sir. It is being processed through the 
Second Army Headquarters now, that is to be the testing area, testing 
of the equipment. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What does that mean, testing ? 

Colonel Linpsey. Well, actually, as I understand it, those come in 
six packages and what is in each package, and how to handle it, and 
what aches it will go in; what size area it takes to put it up; how it 
should be camouflaged, what kind of a field would it be put in—and 
the defense people are actually coming to Fort Meade to see our 
medical people establish that. 

Mr. Lirescoms. You are talking about a 200-bed hospital ? 

Colonel Lrnpsery. Yes, sir; that is what I am talking about, a 200- 
bed hospital. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you know whether these units have been tested 
any place? 

Colonel Linpsry. I got the impression, sir, this is one of the initial 
ones, or the first ones—the first we heard. And we were asked—I am 
pretty certain that it came from the Surgeon General, to the VA, to 
the Second Army, to Fort Meade, I happened to hear that channel, for 
the testing. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Well, that is for the use of civil-defense people 
or 

Colonel Linpsey. It is a civil-defense equipment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And they are just being tested now, to your know]l- 
edge? 

Colonel Linpsry. That unit, I understand, yes sir—the size of it, 
the way it is packaged, and all, it is to be tested the first time at the 
end of this month. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The reason I was asking the question, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have an article from a Los Angeles paper that says about eight 
of these units have already been delivered to cities in California to be 
used and stored there, and they are storing them in outlying areas of 
the State of California. 

Now, if they have not been tested or they don’t know how they are 
going to use them, it raises a question in my mind what they are doing 
out there. 

They also said in this article they are ordering 12 more units and 
are going to place them around different locations in the State of 
California. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. Does Colonel Fogle wish to testify on that? 

Colonel Foci. Yes, sir. I am a little bit more familiar with this 
particular hospital. 

In fiscal year 1955 the FCDA, with their own funds, acquired some 
300 of these hospitals and in fiscal year 1956 they acquired some 550 
more—I think they have in the neighborhood of 800 now. 

They have been strategically disposed throughout the United States 
by the FCDA. However, they have never been given a detailed test, 
actually, to see how they would stand up under actual operation. 

To accomplish that test, Second Army has agreed to provide a 
realistic test of the equipment to find out whether or not their com- 
ponents are acceptable and are required. 
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Actually men will be put in the hospital beds to see how effective 
they are, and based on that test, the FCDA might make modifications 
to make them more suitable for the mission. But as far as I know, 
this is the first complete test of the hospital. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. The function of these mobile units is to take the 
place of the regular hospitals, and I suppose they are using equipment 
that can be carried in trucks, and emergency operating rooms, things 
like that—is that the nature of this equipment? Can you tell us 
what it is? 

Colonel Foetx. This is FCDA equipment, not Army equipment 
at all. 

I do know from my own knowledge that these hospitals—they are 
packaged hospitals and have been strategically disposed throughout 
the United States so as to immediately be available in the event of a 
disaster 

Mr. Hotirtetp. Have either of you folks personally seen it? 

Colonel Foeir. The hospital at Fort Meade arrived, I think, within 
the past 10 days, and our medical personnel, 69th Medical Group, 
have seen it and are now working with the hospital. I personally have 
not seen it. 

Mr. Houirrerp. But you had no part in the planning? 

Colonel Foatr. No, sir. 

Mr. Howtrretp. But isn’t it true that the Army does have a back- 
ground of experience in mobile hospitals, such services and equip- 
ment, and so forth? In all of the wars that we fought, you have had 
that type of equipment, have you not? 

Colonel Foeur. That is right ; and that is why we were asked to make 
the test—from our viewpoint. 

Mr. Houirtevp. I appreciate your being asked to give the test, but 
were you consulted as to the type that would be most practical, by the 
FCDA? 

Colonel Focte. That would be beyond my purview. 

Colonel Contey. Mr. Chairman, the Armed Services Medical Pro- 
curement Agency, the procurement agency of all the three services, 
procured the hospitals for the FCDA. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I see. You said “procured.” Did they procure them 
on FCDA specifications or military ? 

Colonel Contey. They cooperated with the FCDA on the specifica- 
tions and I understand the specifications are very similar to those used 
for military—for similar Army medical hospitals. 

This test that has been going on is really to prepare a manual, a 
doctrine for the use of the hospital and how it should be staffed by the 
civilians; it is being done by the Army because, as you pointed out, 
we have had great experience in this field and, therefore, we will use 
this particular hospital, which is somewhat similar to our own, what 
we call mass hospitals, and prepare for FCDA a manual for civilians 
to use in Los Angeles or wherever it may be, in their operation. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Well, then, it is not being tested to see whether it is 
operational as a hospital ? 

Colonel Contey. No, sir, not purely. Now, it may be that when we 
get it up with all of the equipment, when we give the test, we may 
find some modifications desirable; and when they are used, there 
may still be more modifications but, basically, it is not to determine 
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whether it is suitable for use, and therefore, whether they should have 
been purchased in the first place—you see what I mean? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Well, then, these hospitals that are located through- 
out the country cannot be manned at this time? 

Colonel Contry. They can be used tomorrow with the local doctors; 
but this manual will assist civil defense, telling them how many doctors 
and nurses they should have, what the duties of the various people 
should be, how to assemble it in the quickest way—it is a technical 
manual, or it will be. 

Mr. Liescoms. According to the information I have, these units 
cost $25,000 apiece. 

Colonel Contey. I don’t know. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And according to the article it takes a team of 230 
persons, ranging from doctors, orderlies—a cadre, all types—— 

Colonel Coney. To operate? 

Mr. Liescoms. To operate. 

Colonel Contey. That is quite probably true. 

Mr. Larscoms. And all of these hospitals are, right at the present 
time, without any manual as to how they are to be operated ? 

Colonel Con.Ey. They are developing that manual right now at 
Fort Meade. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Thank you. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Mr. Balwan. . 

Mr. Batwan. Colonel, what plan is devised to inform the adjacent 
cities on how many civilian people you can take care of in case of an 
evacuation ¢ 

You have 14,000 troops there; and your capacity may be as high as 
30,000 or more, depending on how much you want to crowd people? 

Colonel Lixpsey. That is right. 

Mr. Batwan. And it is something to the community, for the people 
they are evacuating, they would have a place to go—— 

Colonel Linpsty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. And have you informed the cities what you are able 
to do in the event of emergency ? 

Colonel Linpsry. No, sir, I have not, because I have no coordinated 
plan yet with any civil-defense agency. I expect that to come in from 
Civil Defense to the Second Army, to me, in the future. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Would it be reasonable for this committee to assume 
that the status of your planning and experience is up to that of the 
other Army regions? 

Colonel Linpsey. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. And you are as far advanced in your operations 
as they are in the others? 

Colonel Lanpsry. Yes, sir; and also because we are in an area 
where there are two major cities, I think 

Mr. Hortrtetp. In other words, if we don’t have a plan here which 
will take care of a civilian disaster of that kind, this committee can 
pretty satehy assume that there is no better plans in the other Army 
regions ¢ 

Colonel Tanvsry. I would chance a guess that is right, sir. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Horarterp. Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mrs. Grirritis. These 600 men of the domestic emergency force, 
have they ever been told they are to be prepared for nuclear warfare? 
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Colonel Linpsry. Oh, yes. They are on an alert and they know— 
that is correct ? 

Captain Jonnson. I think that is true. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Mr. Balwan ? 

Mr. Batwan. Are you operating under the same planning assump- 
tions that the subcommittee was informed existed at CONARC? 

Colonel Linpsry. I am operating under the assumption, the plan 
that came to me from Headquarters, Second Army, which I believe, 
in turn, from what I heard this morning, comes from CONARC. 
That is the chain of command. 

Mr. Batwan. Again, was your planning devised, or were you 
planning on the assumption there will not be an effective continental 
United States-wide civil defense organization ? 

Colonel Linpsry. Well, frankly, sir, that is the first time I ever 
heard that assumption. That is kind of high level, on my level— 
frankly, I never thought of that 

Mr. Batwan. That has not been—your planning is not based on 
that assumption ? 

Colonel Linpsey. No, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. Would your plans change if you have to organize 
your domestic emergency plan on that assumption ? 

Colonel Linpsry. Yes, sir, if I was told by Second Army to—they 
would give me some guidelines for civil defense plans and then, nat- 
urally, my plans would 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, may we ask the Second Army com- 
mander to say what happens to that planning assumption along the 
way ¢ 

Mr. Hottrrevp. I think so. 

Mr. Batwan. Colonel Fogle, the question I have—What happens if 
the planning assumption is CONARC, concerning the status of civil 
defense ¢ 

Colonel Focrx. Sir, that assumption, I believe you will remember 
Colonel Koob testified this morning, that CONARC has just recently 
been put in the plan, we received a plan in January this year and we 
are now in the process of revising our plan based on that. 

That task has not been accomplished to date. There is no such 
assumption as given by CONARC in our domestic emergency plan 
and whether that assumption will be in there, sir, will be a question of 
coordination and action between Second Army Headquarters and 
CONARC. 

Mr. Batwan. But the Second Army domestic emergency plan is 
based, is it not, on the CONARC plan which contains that assumption, 
you are to plan on that assumption ? 

Colonel Foeie. I would like to clarify that, sir, it is not exactly 
true, this plan is based on the Department of the Army plan before 
CONARC came into the structure. 

Mr. Batwan. You have not caught up, is that the idea / 

Colonel Foere. This is not based on CONARC plan. However, 
upon receipt of CONARC plan we immediately revised our plan, 
compared paragraph by paragraph, to make sure that all of the opera- 
tional missions assigned to us by CONARC in that plan are covered, 
and they are in fact so covered, sir. 

Our plan will be modified primarily in format, and so forth. Now, 
the decision as to—— 
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Mr. Batwan. Wouldn’t your plan have to be altered in view of 
this new planning assumption you have to work on? 

Colonel Foeix. It will not, sir, because whether that assumption 
is or is not there, the Second Army, based on the overall mission, must 
be prepared on a planned basis to provide maximum assistance to 
civilian communities based upon minimum diversion from the military 
mission. 

Mr. Batwan. So the instructions under which you formulated the 
existing Second Army plan which you had originally, did not have 
the planning assumption we are talking about, CONARC, this 
morning ¢ 

Colonel Focie. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, may we ask the Continental Army 
commander what he expects to differ—or what he expects the Army 
command to plan for, from that new assumption he has? 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. Yes. 

Mr. Batwan. What was the purpose of that assumption—had you 
not expected something different to come from the Army command as 
the result of the Continental Army Command plan? 

Colonel Koos. Yes, sir. We expect this planning assumption would 
be represented in their planning, or their thinking. However, 

Mr. Batwan. The Second Army commander is telling us it won’t 
have to change his plans 

Colonel Contry. I think there is a misunderstanding 

Colonel Koos. The basic mission is the same. That assumption 
does not change the basic mission. That we still will plan, to furnish 
what support we can after our resources and personnel have been 
committed to a primary mission. 

Colonel Contey. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Colonel Conley. 

Colonel Contry. The original Second Army plan was based upon 
the Department of the Army plan, the Department of the Army 
guidance, going back to the basic regulation No. 500-70. 

Mr. Batwan. You have a more recent directive, also, of January 
19, which may take into account this other assumption ? 

Colonel] Contey. The Continental Army Command was a new 
command. The Continental Army Command has based its guidance 
and its plan upon this regulation, and as far as the broad, general 
policy, it has not changed. 

That regulation is in effect today; it was in effect a year ago. 

Now, in interpreting that guidance, the Continental Army Com- 
mand has made three assumptions, not statements, of fact as such, 
but assumptions. 

If he did not make the assumption that it was not effective nation- 
wide, he would have no cause for a plan. That gets down to the 
Second Army. 

The Second Army checked their plan to see if it was still valid under 
the new directions. It was. It had been stated in a little different 
form because of the assumption, but he did not change his concept 
of his mission in any way, his plan was still valid, he was told the 
same thing in little different words, and was given the same general 
guidance, and that is to carry out his military mission and be pre- 

pared for emergency support of the civil defense operation. There 
ha been no change in that guidance. 
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Mr. Hotarretp. Would you say the issuance of this directive was 
an idle gesture, then ? 

Colonel Contry. No, sir. It added emphasis, yes, the last Army 
directive-—— 

Mr. Houtrietp. The last Department of the Army directive, Jan- 
uary 19? 

Colonel Contry. It added emphasis to the importance of planning 
in this area. I do not think—in fact, I know, that it did not change 
the basic concept or the basic policy of the Department of the Army 
with regard to the mission of subordinate commands in the emergency 
support of civilian defense. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Well, this committee, then, can draw the conclusion 
that regardless of these different directives and the different wording 
in the directives, that the primary mission remains the same? 

Colonel Coney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. The primary mililtary emergency plans remain the 
same? 

Colonel Contry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirievp. The allocation of troops and supplies to meet the 
emergency which you assume might happen under the nine so-called 
military plans—— 

Colonel Contry. Those are particular plans of this post, nine plans. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Of this post, all right; and the same thing would be 
applicable to the other posts? 

Colonel Contry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourtetp. Now, then, the only difference that there might be 
now than existed before, would be that, as was said before, that you 
hoped, if you have anything available, that you will help the local peo- 
ple; and now you say you doubly hope you will help the local people? 

Colonel Coney. I think that is fair, sir. 

Mr. Houirieip. That is about the extent of it. I want to boil it 
down into common words, because it is going to have to be the common 
people that are going to have to die; and they are the ones who are 
paying for this and they might as well know what kind of performance 
they might expect. 

Any further questions? 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, we have gone all the way from the 
post commander to the Pentagon, and I think there still is some mis- 
understandings among the answers, because I understood the post 
commander to feel that if he had that basic assumption, if he were 
given that, he would plan differently, and he has not been given that 
basic assumption because CONARC has not chosen to pass it down to 
the Second Army 

Colonel Linpsey. I have always felt that the military mission would 
be first, and my senior headquarters would give me a military mission, 
1 of the 9 plans, we know. 

If the situation permitted, through higher headquarters, to assist 
in civil defense in my immediate surrounding communities near Fort 
Meade or Baltimore, I would expect to give that. 

Mr. Batwan. I have no further questions; that is all, unless some- 
body else has. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirtexvp. Mrs. Griffiths, 
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Mrs. Grirrirus. Bluntly, the Army is not really planning on sav- 

ing civilians unless there is nothing else to do? 
olonel Linpsey. The military mission comes first. 

Colonel Contey. Mrs. Griffiths, let me say that the Army has a 
very limited capacity. It is not that we are coldhearted. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I understand; of course. 

Mr. Houirtecp. We are not criticizing the Army. We are trying 
to find out what the mission is. 

Coloney Contry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. And certainly, nothing that we have said is in any 
way a criticism of you gentlemen, because we know you are operating 
under plans handed down from above and you are fulfilling your 
duty in explaining to us the situation so that we can understand it; 
and so that when we go to drawing legislation, we can take into con- 
sideration the real situation rather than some hopeful fairy tales 
that may have been told us in the past and may be told us in the 
future. 

Colonel Contry. There is one thing, I believe, that may not have 
been brought out before the commitee. 

The post commander at Fort Meade knows what troops he has 
available today, but he does not know what troops he will have avail- 
able in an emergency, because the commander, Second Army, or the 
continental commander, or the Department of the Army might call 
away from him those units that he thinks he has; or dstverally. they 
may give him additional ones. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. That is right, and that would be done under basis 
of military needs. 

Colonel Contey. Exactly. 

Mr. Hotrrtecp. The need to fulfill your primary mission. 

Colonel Contry. Exactly. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Houirrevp. Well, I think that we might excuse you gentlemen 
with thanks for your testimony. It has been very helpful to the com- 
mittee and I believe that we have nothing further to ask you. 

Now, Major Weathers, I believe, Planning Officer, Plans and Op- 
erations of the Military District of Washington, is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. W. W. WEATHERS, JR., PLANNING OFFICER, 
PLANS AND OPERATIONS, MILITARY DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. Batwan. Major, will you describe the kind of organization 
that you work for? 

Major Wearuers. Very well, sir. I am the Plans and Opera- 
tions officer for the District of Columbia section of the Military Dis- 
trict of Washington. If I may take a moment, I would like to show 
how our area is geographically arranged. 

Mr. Batwan. Yes. 

Major Weatuers. The black border is the border of the area com- 
posing the District of Columbia and, generally, those counties that 
border the Potomac River down to the mouth—6 counties in Mary- 
land and 7 in Virginia. 

Mr. Hourrreitp. Upon what is that area established; what theory 
is behind the establishing of that particular area ? 
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Major Weatuers. The Military District of Washington is a major 
command, the same as the other Army. Our specific mission in this 
area is sort of a support element for the Department of the Army and 
for the installations located in the vicinity of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. Well, that particular area, then, is not laid out on 
any other grounds than those you have mentioned ? 

Major Wearuers. That is right, sir. Geographically it follows 
county boundaries, as you can see. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. How long ago was it established ? 

Major WeatuHers. It has been several years. I think the reason 
it was established was the fact that the Potomac River Naval Com- 
mand, which now has coincidental boundaries with ours, has a similar 
boundary some years ago. 

Mr. Houirre_p. Approximately how many square miles in that area ? 

Major WeAruers. It is approximately 50 miles wide and 150 miles 
long, sir. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. 7,500 miles, let us say—square miles, roughly. 

Major Weatuers. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrretp. About the pattern of the nuclear bomb which was 
exploded in the spring of 1954, according to the testimony before this 
committee. 

Major Weartuers. I believe 

Mr. Hourrrevp. I attach no significance to the parallel there 
[laughter], because the pattern might not well follow the geograph- 
ical lines of the counties; it might be downwind, you know. 

Major Weatuers. That is right. 

Mr. Houirrevp. And that might go in a different direction from your 
geographical area that you are concerned with. 

Major Weatuers. I feel I should mention we are completely sur- 
rounded by Second Army and there is a special relationship set up by 
Continental Army Command; in an emergency we report to Second 
Army. 

Mr. Hotrrrevp. All right. 

Mr. Batwan. You are a subordinate unit of the Second Army Com- 
mand, aren’t you? 

Major Weatuers. For emergency plans and operations, only, sir. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. You have an independent status, then, as the Mili- 
tary District of Washington—independent of the Second Army for 
all practical purposes ? 

Major Weatuers. That is correct, sir. 

It is a rather peculiar situation. For example, we are trained as 
an Army command for most functions. However, the special rela- 
tionship we have is that Second Army controls all the Reserves 
training and National Guard affairs, and things like that, within our 
boundaries. 

Mr. Houirretp. You are assigned certain missions in this area, I 
suppose ¢ 

Major Wearuers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Horirieip. And are those missions—is that a classified mission ? 

Major Wraruers. We have both classified and unclassified. All 
of our emergency missions come from Second Army, and we get it 
from their defense planning for domestic emergency and certain 
other plans related to the defense plan. 
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Mr. Houtrtetp. Do you have any independent functions which are 
not assigned to you by the Second Army? 

Major Wratuers. Emergency functions? Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Houirtevp. Yes, sir. 

Major Weatuers. All of our emergency functions will shortly be 
under Second Army. Generally speaking, they are under Second 
Army. 

We have had a few in the past that were direct but we are trying to 
rectify that. It is better to have them all come through Second Army. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Well, can you now explain to this committee what 
or duties are, as planning officer, Plans and Operations, for the 

ilitary District of Washington ? 

Major Weatuers. Very well, sir. 

As Plans and Operations officer, I must prepare counterpart i= 
for the Military District of Washington to support the Second Army 
plans; that is, both the defense plans and the domestic emergency 
ylans. 

Mr. Batwan. What does your plan look like? Do you have a copy? 

Major Weatuers. We furnished a copy to one of the staff of our 
domestic emergency plan. 

Mr. Batwan. Is this it [indicating] ? 

Major Weatuers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. What else do you do as the planning officer for carry- 
ing out civil-defense assistance ? 

Major Weatuers. I plan to execute the missions assigned to us by 
Second Army and those are, first of all, to prepare plans—and you 
have a copy of it—to coordinate with Virginia and Maryland Mili- 
tary District, and we do that through liaison and through exchange 
of plans. 

Mr. Batwan. Do you have any troops under your command ? 

Major WeaTHERSs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. How many? 

Major Weatuers. I would like to give that to you in increments, sir. 

We have, class 1, a total of about 4,000—class 1 being those that 
belong to us 100 percent, lock, stock, and barrel. 

Mr. Batwan. Can you give it in terms of installations that we are 
familiar with around this area? 

Major Weatuenrs. Yes, sir. At Fort Myer we have the 3d Infantry 
Regiment, half of it; one battalion is at Fort McNair; the 4th Mih- 
tary Police Detachment. 

We have our own headquarters unit, which is known as or lettered as 
No. 700; we have the United States Army Band, and in the planning, 
Second Army has directed we would plan for the District of Columbia 
Military District, which includes the National Guard and the Army 
Reserve advisory groups. 

At Fort McNair we have the 2d Battalion of 3d Infantry Regiment, 
the 70-21st, an explosive ordnance disposal unit which is class 1, but 
belongs to the Second Army. 

At Fort Belvoir, which is the major installation in our area, we 
have in class 1 the 7th Field Hospital; the 13th Field Hospital; the 
153d Transportation Helicopter Detachment; the 509th Transporta- 
tion Light Helicopter Company—— 

Mr. Batwan. All of these are under your command ? 

Major Weatuers. That is class 1; yes, sir. We have—— 
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Mr. Batwan. Now, you have military missions at domestic emer- 
gency planning, is that right? 

Major Weatuers. That is correct. 

Mr. Batwan. Are any of your military or defense missions in the 
nature of a civil-defense function, where you do the same thing that 
Colonel Fondahl is doing or will be doing 

Major Wratuers. Would you please rephrase the question or state 
it again, sir? 

Mr. Batwan. Are any of your defense functions similar to a civil- 
defense function, namely, are there things you would be doing of a 
military nature that might be almost the same thing that Colonel 
Fondahl may be doing as a civil-defense administrator ? 

Major Weatuers. I think we have no overlapping of functions or 
responsibilities, sir. We do plan to aid civil defense with such forces 
as we would have available after adequately taking care of our pri- 
mary mission. 

Mr. Batwan. How have you assured yourself that there is no 
overlapping ? 

Major Weatners. I am a member of the Washington Metropolitan 
Civil Defense Committee which is composed of Colonel Fondahl, Mr. 
Ewing, and Colonel Oates and we meet frequently, and we exchange 
plans. 

Mr. Batwan. What plans do you exchange? Do you exchange 
with Colonel Fondahl vour defense plans? 

Major Weatuers. We do not give him copies of it, but we have 
briefed him on the contents of our defense planning. 

We had a briefing on the 31st of January, whereby we gave him a 
complete rundown of our defense mission in the Washington area. 
We did not furnish him copies of it because we did not feel that he 
really needed to possess it. We gave it to him verbally and presented 
him with our charts and graphs, and things that went with it, in 
order to insure coordination. 

Mr. Barwan. Do you consider Colonel Fondahl cleared, that he 
had sufficient clearance that you could give him classified material ? 

Maior Weatuers. Right. We had very large conferences, as a 
matter of fact, with representatives from the FCDA in Maryland 
and Virginia, and representatives from the Navy—they were all 
cleared for security—— 

Mr. Batwan. But you did not show them what your military mis- 
sion was, which might duplicate some of the things he might be do- 
ing—or you are saying they won’t duplicate? 

Major Weatuers. I don’t believe they will; no, sir. We did not 
give him copies of the classified plans. We gave copies of the un- 
classified domestic emergency plans. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, it might be desirable to call Mr. 
Ewing in executive session to discuss this. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. All right. Is it agreeable to Mr. Lipscomb and 
Mrs. Griffiths ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Who is Mr. Ewing? 

Major Weatuers. He is director of the Maryland civil defense. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. Do you know his background ? 

Major Wratuenrs. I believe he was here—I don’t know what his 
background is, I am sorry. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Who is Mr. Oates? 
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Major Weatuers. He is the director of the northern Virginia civil- 
defense region, sir. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. Your men and your personnel, then, I am safe in 
believing, are also assigned to a primary military mission? 

Major WeatnHers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. You also have emergency plans of different types 
which you would put into effect in case of attack by an enemy; is 
that right ? 

Major Wearuers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Those plans are primarily in the nature of support 
of the overall military mission ? 

Major Weatuers. Primarily to protect critical installations, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Critical installations and other military protection ? 

Major Weatuers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtexp. I am safe, then, in saying that as of now you could 
not guarantee that you would have any men or any equipment to 
assign to the strictly civil-defense operation taking care of the popu- 
lation of this great District of Columbia ? 

Major Weatuers. We could not guarantee it, sir. The only thing 
we have a definite responsibility for is the explosive ordnance-disposal 
unit, which is something that might be valuable but it would be 
insignificant for the 

Mr. Hoxirreip. And that means, to the layman, that they would 
have the function of coming in and taking care of unexploded missiles 
or something like that ? 

Major Weraruers. Yes, sir; that is right, regardless of whether 
on military installations or outside of military installations. 

Mr. Horirtevp. I understand that they have devices on nuclear 
bombs which will insure their explosiveness. 

Major Wearuers. That is nothing new, sir. That is why we pay 
those people extra. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Are there any further questions? Mr. Roback? 

Mr. Ropack. Major, is it conceivable that your plans, in the event 
of enemy attack, would require movement of people in or out of the 
District, or troops ? 

Major Wearners. We have assured civil defense that we would 
move no troops contrary to their evacuation routes. 

Mr. Rozsack. So that in the event there were an evacuation, your 
understanding is that we would be under the direction and control of 
the civilian-defense personnel ? 

Major Weatuers. Absolutely. 

Mr. Batwan. So that in your understanding, there would not be 
any likelihood of a conflict or competition for available egress or 


on 
ajor WeatuHers. I don’t believe so; no, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Further questions? Mr. Brewer? 

Mr. Brewer. Do you have the specific mission of serving as advisers 
to the District of Columbia civil-defense authorities ? 

Major Weatuers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irrerp. What would be the nature of that advice? Just 
coordination and checking with their plans, to see that they did 
not conflict with the military plans, or what is the nature of that 
advice that you might be able to give ? 
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Major Weatuers. That term, as you guessed, can be interpreted 
in many ways. We feel that we have gone pretty far. 

We insure coordination between our plans and civil-defense plans, 
and we even have given civil-defense estimates of enemy capabilities, 
given, as I mentioned earlier, our rundown of our defense plans. 

At the last meeting they submitted to us, 1 think, about 15 or 20 
questions that would aid them in their planning for the evacuation 
of the city, and other related matters, this big project that they are 
now working on. And, insofar as we were capable, we answered all 
those questions. 

Mr. Houirietp. Have you participated with them in any target 
area, and I am speaking now of a nuclear target area, planning, master 
planning, for this area, assuming that Washington might be point 
zero 4 

Major Weatuers. We have done it, not in the form of a published 
plan. The Washington Metropolitan Civil Defense Committee, which, 
as I mentioned, I am a member of—I don’t vote, but I offer them 
advice when I feel I am qualified—that committee, although it has 
no authority, as I understand it to exist, does plan for the metro- 
politan copren or the metropolitan Washington area, and, in effect, 
does what I believe you are talking about. 

But it does not publish a plan for the entire Washington metro- 
politan area, or target area, if you desire to call it that. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Are you aware, or not, as to whether there is a 
plan which would take into consideration the evacuation, care, and 
medical supplies, which would be necessary to a potential target area, 
of which Washington might be the center ? 

Major Weatuers. The District of Columbia publishes a plan which 
encompasses some of those ideas. Northern Virginia publishes one, 
and Maryland publishes one. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Are they coordinated ? 

Major Weatuers. They are coordinated by the Washington Metro- 
politan Area Planning Committee. 

Mr. Houirrerp. You are a major of the United States Army, and 
you have had, evidently, some background and experience, or you 
would not be assigned to this duty. 

Can you tell this committee today that we have an effective Civil 
Defense plan for Washington and the surrounding cities, such as Alex- 
andria and Silver Spring, and under certain circumstances, places 
as far away as Baltimore? 

Major Weatuers. Based on a multiple thermonuclear attack, sir, 
I would say it is not effective. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Based on one single megaton missile from a sub- 
marine off our coast, do you have a plan that would take care of the 
ensuing situation which would occur, if that bomb landed within the 
city of Washington ? 

ajor Weatuers. By “you,” you mean the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Committee ? 

Mr. Howtrtevp. Yes. 

_ Major Wearuers. I would say it would be effective to some degree, 
sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. But to a limited degree? 

Major Weartuers. That’s right. 


72796—56—pt. 2——-16 
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I think I should qualify it by saying that based on the amount of 
money that the local Civil Defense gets in this area and the apathy 
. the public, I think they have done very well to go as far as they 

ave. 

Mr. Hotirre.p. We are not criticizing anybody. We are just try- 
ing to find out what the situation is. 

We understand that to date they have only allowed for the Wash- 
ington area one-sixth as much as they allow for the Zoo. That has 
been the testimony before this committee. 

Of course, if that were true, why, we can understand why we 
haven’t an effective civilian defense plan for the heart and brain of our 
Nation. 

I hope I am not overstating it when I say the brain of our Na- 
tion. At least, the military center and the legislative and judicial 
center is here, that part of the brain. 

Mr. Rosacx. Is it proper to ask, Mr. Chairman, whether the Con- 
gress is considered a critical military installation ? 

Major Weatuer. I can answer that in closed session, sir. 

Mr. Hottrtexp. I believe that is all the questions we have, Major 
Weathers. Thank you very much for your response to the commit- 
tee’s questions. 

Major Weatuers Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Our next witness is Col. John E. Fondahl, retired, 
1 believe, aren’t you? 

Mr. Fonpanu. No, sir; I um a Reserve officer. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. All right, sir. 

You are the Director of the District of Columbia Civil Defense 
Organization ¢ 

Colonel Contry. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if you will have fur- 
ther need of the military witnesses? Do you desire that they remain? 
They can do so, if you desire. 

Mr. Howirtevp. I think maybe if you will remain, we won’t take 
too much time of Colonel Fondahl. We want a résumé of what 
has been done in the District, and there are a few questions that we 
would like to ask in executive session. We will try to get to it very 
quickly. 

Colonel Fondahl, you are charged with the responsibility as Di- 
rector of the District of Columbia Defense Organization ? 

Mr. Fonpauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. What can you tell this committee about the size 
of your organization, the number of participants in it, the extent to 
which they have participated in exercises, and any other pertinent 
information which you can give us as the result of your position here 
and as the result of your coordination and your position in relation to 
these military people who have also duties in this area? 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement ? 

In fairness to the witness, when the witness was asked to appear, he 
was told that we would not go over the total Civil Defense Organiza- 
tion for the District, since we were going into the civilian-military 
relationships, and we would try to find out from him the extent of 
that, and if he had any difficulties in that. 

Now. if you choose, and it is all right—— 

Mr. Houirtevp. No; we will abide by the staff’s agreement with you. 
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they 

Mr. Fonpant. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to entering into 
try- this as far as I am able to at the present time. I am glad you asked 
the question in the manner that you did, because, first of all, I would 


ash- like to tell you about our paid organization, so that the committee 
has won’t have any exaggerated opinion of what our capabilities are. 
| Mr. Houirrexp. First, could I ask you, sir, what is your background 
— of experience ? 

our Mr. Fonpaut. I am on loan at the present time from the Metro- 

politan Police Department as a full-time Director of Civil Defense. 
Na- I have had approximately twenty-some-odd-years in the police 
cial department. 
: During the war I served in the Marine Corps with the rank of 
seve captain, and I came out a lieutenant colonel. I am at the present time 
a colonel in the Marine Corps Reserve. 

: During wartime I had some planning experience. I had some plan- 
yor ning experience insofar as civil affairs were concerned, that is, city 
nit- agencies, emergency measures, and that type of thing, with the police 

department. 
I don’t claim to have any particular qualifications as a civil-defense 
"ed, director. I don’t, by any means, claim to be an expert in the field. 


Over a period of years I have learned a few things. I am, perhaps, 
a little bit better qualified to talk on the subject now than I was 4 
years ago. 


a To go back to our paid organization, I have no staff. I have one 
assistant who takes care of our fiscal budget and supply matters. I 

a have two clerical positions. 

sain We were budgeted during the current fiscal year at $75,000. That, 
in addition, has to maintain our air-raid warning system, and provide 

ke for the people that operate it. 

at Our operating costs, outside of the operation of the air-raid warning 

ng system, run approximately $39,000 a year. We have 13 positions at 

7 the present time, 6 dispatchers, 2 radio technicians, 2 secretaries, 1 


); assistant, and myself, and a janitor. 

r I merely point this out in order to give you an idea that perhaps the 
liaison and the coordination that we have maintained with the mili- 
tary services has not been everything that it should have been. 


- But I want to make the general statement with reference to liaison 
to with the military, that they have given us everything that we have 
nt asked for, within the limits or the restrictions that are imposed on 
” them either by law or by Army regulation. And everything that we 
Lo have been capable of using by reason of our own organization. 
We had a much more effective organization up to 1952, when I had 
a somewhat larger staff, and at that time we were fairly well prepared 
- with reference to plans for civil defense in practically every phase. 
r Beginning in July 1952 I lost better than 50 percent of my personnel, 
y since that time we have been able to only scratch the surface insofar 
f as preparing additional plans or revising those that we have. 


would like to point out that the concept and policy in civil defense 

has changed considerably, based upon weapons developments. 
i. We first planned for protection against the atomic weapons. The 
concept then was shelter. The hydrogen weapon came along, we found 
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that it looked practically impossible to provide shelter, especially 
near assumed ground zero, so we began studies on evacuation. 

In order to plan evacuation, you have to have a considerable amount 
of information. We have just prepared an Interim Evacuation Plan, 
which merely touches on the movement phase of evacuation. _ 

It designates the arterial or the evacuee routes out of the city, it 
designates certain drainage areas based upon the population of the 
city, so that a uniform spread of people would be placed on each of 
these evacuee routes. 

The evacuee routes in turn, are based on the traffic capacity of 
city streets at the District line, but upon the capacity of the road net- 
work outside in the adjoining counties to accept the people that we 
send out. 

A total of 70 traffic lanes are available from the District line by 
dividing the latest daytime population figure for the District of Co- 
lumbia, we came up with a figure of 15,000 as a uniform requirement 
for each of those lanes. 

With vehicles loaded to capacity, that means that you have to put 
approximately 5,000 vehicles over each one of those lanes. The time 
slemniaak would take anywhere, depending on how smoothly traffic 
flowed, from 3 to 6 hours to evacuate. That considers the mathemat- 
ical factors, and perhaps not the human element, weather conditions, 
and many other things. 

I am getting a little off the subject of the committee’s primary inter- 
est here, I think. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Could you answer this question, then: 

How many active—and I underline the word active—volunteers 
do you have in your civil-defense setup here ? 

Mr. Fonpant. The actual active volunteers are very few. I would 
say that insofar as active volunteers, there are less than 300, and that 
would include our recently activated ground observer post. 

Mr. Houirrecp. When you call a meeting of your civilian-defense 
organization, how many people attend ? 

Mr. Fonpaut. The meetings that I have conducted have generally 
been confined to the key personnel within the organization. In other 
words, the deputy directors and the coordinators, 

However, we did have some experience with calling a mass meeting 
for the purpose of disseminating information about one of the Op- 
eration Alert exercises that we participated in. We mailed in excess 
of 5,000 postal card invitations to the wardens that we had on our 
records at that time. Two hundred seventy-two attended. 

Out of that 272, 78 were members of the police reserve corps, so 
the response has not been entirely satisfactory. 

I would say that interest in civil defense is sort of a vicious circle 
pene We have to come to Congress for money. Congress 
1as not been too profuse in giving us funds, and one of the reasons 
that have been stated at appropriation hearings from time to time 
is that there is no demand by the citizenry for civil defense. In other 
— no citizen is interested enough to come up and plead for civil 

efense. 

On the other hand the Sverage citizen feels, well, here is the Nation’s 
capital, perhaps the capital of the world, you might say, or the most 
important city in the world, and nothing is done, no real support 
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evidenced by Congress and interest by the people who are finally re- 
sponsible for civil defense is not forthcoming. 

Mr. Hotrrrevp. This is one of the reasons why this committee has 
determined to make z thorough study of this matter, Colonel Fondahl. 
If we do not have a model civilian defense organization, a functioning 
effective model type in this particular target area at the heart of our 
Nation, we can hardly expect to have one in some of the outlying 
cities of our Nation. 

Mr. Fonpaut. I think that is generally true, and that, of course, 
is one of the arguments that we have advanced. It does not follow, 
however, that every other city in the Nation and every State in the 
Nation is as badly prepared as we are. 

There are two or three things that could be done here in the District 
of Columbia without any great outlay of money, and one of them is 
providing adequate legislation for civil defense to function under. The 
Commissioners at the present time have no authority whatsoever dur- 
ing the predisaster phase of civil defense. They can’t make regula- 
tions, they can’t order any exercises or drills. 

Everything is done on a strictly voluntary basis, at a request, in 
other words, urging the people to participate; the total resources of 
the District are not ihiphoyed in civil defense. 

We have in legislation now pending before Congress provisos which 
we think will correct this. There are no provisions made for injury 
or disability compensation for persons who may be hurt in training. 

That is not a costly matter. Other States have had experience 
with it. New Jersey and New York have had it over a number of 
years. They have paid out a very small amount of money on claims. 

We experienced difficulty here because we can’t give our police 
reserves on-the-street training. The Commissioners feel that they 
are liable in the event that members of the auxiliary police get hurt, 
and so consequently they won’t authorize it. 

The same applies insofar as volunteer firefighters are concerned. 
To a lesser degree it applies to our wardens. There is no precedent 
for anything in civil defense in the District of Columbia. 

Every time you try to do something, you run smack up against legal 
obstacles, and it ends up in a legal tangle. I have at the present time 
a number of matters that have been sent to the Commissioners for 
approval which are now before our corporation counsel for legal 
opinions. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Do you feel that this is a matter that Congress 
should study and take action on? 

Mr. Fonpant. I very definitely do. I think that our legislation 
last year bogged down primarily because one of the members of the 
subcommittee felt that evacuation was not feasible as a protective 
measure. 

Mr. Liescoms. Are you talking about the House District Commit- 
tee and Senate District Committee? 

Mr. Fonpant. Yes, sir, I am talking about our legislation, H. R. 
5119, I think it is Senate 984. 

Mr. Lipscoms. How about legislation civil defensewise ? 

Mr. Chairman, is that your idea on this thing ? 

Mr. Ho.trretp. My real thought was legislation on a national level 
to make the civil defense administration more effective, and to give it 
certain authority which, as you have testified, it does not have. 
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I was thinking of that primarily, but along with that, I recognize 
the fact that there would have to be implementing legislation on the 
city and county and State levels in most instances, on the District level 

ere. 

Mr. Fonpauu. Well, I don’t think that I am qualified to speak on 
what should be done with reference to national civil defense legisla- 
tion. We have had so much trouble with our own that we haven't 
gotten into the national problems. 

We have not had any problem insofar as the National Civil Defense 
Act is concerned. We get along fairly well with it. But the situa- 
tion in the District of course is different than in the States. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. Now, you say that you get along pretty well with 
it. That would seem to indicate then that you have a satisfactory, 
effective civilian defense here in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Fonpvaut. I will qualify that by stating that we get along with 
it very well. 

Mr. Houirtevp. You leave it alone and it leaves you alone? 

Mr. FonpAuu. Well, we are forced to leave it alone because we have 
no capabilities of doing anything else. In other words, our planning 
organization is very small, no money is available to take advantage of 
whatever matching funds may be allocated to the District of Colum- 
bia for equipment and so forth, our office contacts with FCDA are 
therefore limited. We have found FCDA very cooperative in render- 
ing assistance. 

Mr. Houtrtexp. So your getting along with civilian defense is really 
an exercise in mutal deficiency or in forbearance of each other? 

Mr. Fonpaut. I won’t go so far as to say that from the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration standpoint. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. You indicated that you had some 300 people here 
who were active volunteers. How about the people that a under 
them on a voluntary basis? You said 272 people attended on a 
5,000 post-card invitation. How about the people that work under 
these 272 people? I suppose they are in the nature of directors, or 
something like that ? 

Mr. Fonpanut. Well, that meeting I referred to, was called for the 
purpose of outlining the public participation in Operation Alert in 
1954 and duties of wardens. At that time we were running a shelter 
exercise. We wanted as many wardens as possible to participate in 
the exercise on the street, we wanted them to advise the people as au- 
thoritatively as possible and to have the correct information to give 
to the public. The key personnel in the warden services, our divi- 
sion and area wardens, were all present, however, the meeting was 
called for the purpose of advising all warden personnel. 

Mr. Ho.irtecp. Were they present at the time of the Operation 
Alert? Did they function? 

Mr. Fonpanu. A few. 

Mr. Hotirretp. How many actually functioned? How many re- 
ported to you for work on Operation Alert and how many actually 
went out on a shift ? 

Mr. Fonpaut. In Operation Alert, our best records indicate that 
161 wardens participated, and I take that as the figure because that is 
the number of questionnaires returned. We distributed question- 
naires to the metropolitan policemen on duty, the police reserve corps, 
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and also the wardens for the purpose of obtaining information rela- 
tive to public reaction to civil defense. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. How about for the 1955 Operation Alert? Is that 
the one you spoke of ? 

Mr. Fonpawu. No, sir; that was in 1954. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. I was referring to the one in 1955. 

Mr. Fonpanu. During the 1955 Operation Alert, we conducted a 
little different type of an exercise. We confined it to carside evacu- 
ation from the larger buildings, and we asked privately owned build- 
ings to participate. 

We did not attempt to have the stores participate. The Govern- 
ment buildings did participate. 

One thing I would like to mention here. In talking about the 

articipation in 1954, I failed to mention the participation of our 
Federal Building Services, which is a volunteer organization com- 
osed of Federal employees that functions under our office, and which 
is established in all of the executive departments of the Federal 
Government. 

They have a large and a well-trained organization due in part to 
the fact that they have better channels of control of their members. 
These people work in the agencies, and by Executive order they can 
be given a certain amount of training without loss of pay or privileges. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Then you have no way of really checking on the 
effectiveness of Operation Alert as it related to the movement of peo- 
ple or the function of those responsible for civilian defense in the 
District itself? 

Mr. Fanpanu. That is correct, except in the instances of the Federal 
buildings from which we received very good and accurate reports on 
the ability to empty buildings into cars. However, we did not move 
any cate out of the city in this particular exercise. 

Mr. Houiriretp. Would you say that it would be necessary to actu- 
ally move people in order to get actual experience in evacuation ? 

Mr. Fonpant. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Do you have any plans for the feeding and housing 
and medical attention of people once evacuated out of the city of 
Washington ? 

Mr. Fonpanu. Very fragmentary and very sketchy. For instance, 
the northern Virginia region has given considerable thought to it, 
and to some extent they have done something about it. 

Insofar as we are concerned, in the District of Columbia, we have 
no plans for reception of evacuees. This subject has been discussed, 
and the adjoining States realize that it is their responsibility to work 
up the plans. We undoubtedly have financial and moral responsibil- 
ity for assisting them. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Do you think, as long as this responsibility is 
divided up among many different political subdivisions within a poten- 
tail target area, that you are ever going to be able to arrive at a suc- 
cessful plan ? 

Mr. Fonpanu. We haven’t run into too many difficulties with refer- 
ence to coordinated planning. That is one of the things that the 
Washington Area Civil Defense Committee has done. It is strictly 
a. coordinating committee. 
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I think it has accomplished its purpose in that it has kept the 
three jurisdictions that are involved from going off on tangents on 
similar factors in civil defense. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. But it has not been effective in obtaining a master 
plan that in your opinion is effective in protecting the population of 
this area? 

Mr. Fonpaut. There is no master plan. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. And there is no effective protection to the people of 
this area ? 

Mr. Fonpanu. That is correct. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. In case of a nuclear attack; is that right? 

Mr. Fonpanu. That is correct. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Then regardless of the congeniality which is ob- 
tained in your conferences with these people, why from a practical 
standpoint, you haven’t achieved any results? 

Mr. Fonnanu. I would put it this way. I wanted to point out that 
there wasn’t any misunderstandings or any friction within the three 
jurisdictions. 

Unfortunately, I do not think that either Virginia or Maryland 
have been so much better off than we have financially. To the best 
of my knowledge there are only two primary protective measures that 
ean be taken against nuclear attack, and they are either evacuate or 
take shelter. 

There are no shelters except the ones that have been designated in 
existing structures having shelter potential. Most of these are located 
in the downtown section where it is assumed that the strike will occur. 

We have surveyed the larger buildings outside of the 4-mile radius 
from downtown Washington. There has been shelter survey work 
done in Maryland and Virginia, but shelter is not available for every- 
one and there are no funds with which to construct it. The evacua- 
tion plan, even though it has been coordinated with reference to the 
roads we are going to use for evacuation, and there is agreement on 
certain things, nevertheless it has not been implemented by a physical 
organization to make it work. 

There are no reception areas; there are no facilities for taking care 
of evacuees. 

Mr. Ho.irtrevp. So, for all practical purposes, we are sitting here in 
the Capital of our Nation, a million people in this immediate area, 
without an effective civilian-defense plan for either evacuation or 
shelter, or care in case of evacuation ? 

Mr. Fonpant. That is correct. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. You have already testified there is no master plan 
that has been developed by coordination between the civilian group 
or the civilian and the military. Would you also say that a great deal 
of your trouble is due to lack of financing ? 

Mr. Fonpant. I would say that what we need in order to have an 
effective civil-defense program in the District of Columbia is (1) ade- 
quate legislation, (2) financial support that will give us the minimum 
requirements for an effective program, and (3) volunteer support of 
the program. In the final analysis I think a great deal of it is going 
to have to be volunteer effort. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. I agree with you but, from your own personal ex- 
perience, do you believe that you can depend wholly upon volunteer 
support ? 
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Mr. Fonpauu. No, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irte.p. To build an effective civil-defense organization ? 

Mr. Fonpauu. We have found that we cannot depend upon volun- 
teers for the day-by-day administration and other work required to 
make the program successful. 

Mr. Ho.tirreip. Do you know of any city that has been able to build 
an effective civilian defense on voluntary participation ? 

Mr. Fonpant. I spent quite some time with the city director of 
San Francisco, He appeared in a number of phases to have a very 
excellently implemented plan. I have heard that New York City 
several years ago had a very good operating plan. I think the effec- 
tiveness of plans and their implementation varies from city to city. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Are there any further questions of Colonel 
Fondahl? 

Mr. Balwan? 

Mr. Batwan. What military help are you counting on from the 
Military District of Washington ? 

, ae Fonpaunu. For planning purposes we are not counting on any 
elp. 

Mr. Batwan. Is the situation as black as it has been presented, or 
do you know of anything which is going to be done which will help 
the situation in the event of an attack ? 

Mr. Fonpant. I think it is one of these questions that you can’t 
answer without qualification. We have conducted a number of exer- 
cises to test out some of the concepts and some of the principles that 
are involved in the military policies with reference to civil defense. 

There is no question in my mind but what the military will give you 
everything that they can, depending on what the conditions and the 
circumstances are and what their commitments are at that time. There 
is no question about that. 

We have not tabulated or received full information, neither do I par- 
ticularly want it, on all of the facilities that the military has, because 
it changes from day today. It would not do me much good to have it. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Because you also know you can’t depend upon it 
because of their primary military commitments. 

Mr. Fonpanu. That is correct. 

Mr. Houirrep. If you are going to have an effective civilian defense 
organization in this area, you have got to build it separate and apart 
from the military, and then hope and pray that you can get some help 
from the military when the time comes. 

Mr. Fonpauu. Well, it has been expressed in this way: That any- 
thing that we would get, and we feel certain that we would get certain 
things, would be an additional premium, you might say. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. It would be a bonus. 

Mr. Fonpant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirretp. You could not depend upon it, in other words, be- 
cause their primary mission may take them elsewhere. 

Mr. Fonpant. We have had excellent liaison in the past exercises, 
and incidentally, prior to these national civil-defense exercises, MDW 
and local civil defense conducted CPX’s every year since 1951, and 
two I think in 1953. We are not satisfied with the channels of com- 
munication that we have to go through in order to get military assist- 
ance at the present time. 

Mr. Houirieip. What are your channels of communication? 
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Mr. Fonpant. We send our requests through region 2. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Who is “We”? 

Mr. Fonpant. The Office of Civil Defense for the District of Colum- 
bia has to go to region 2 FCDA. 

Mr. Houirrerp. Where is that located ? 

Mr. Fonpan. They are now located at Olney, Md., which is very 
close, but in prior exercise they were in West Chester, Pa., and we had 
considerable communication difficulties in one exercise. In another 
exercise we had no communication difficulties but we did not get an- 
swers to our requests for assistance or information. 

Mr. Hotirretp. What happened in 1955 Operation Alert? How 
was your communication then ? 

Mr. Fonvanu. Excellent. We had direct line wire communications 
with an open line for 26 hours. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Did you get answers, satisfactory answers to your 
questions ¢ 

Mr. Fonpanu. No, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Did you get adequate information as to what was 
happening in the city of Washington? 

Mr. Fonpant. In the city of Washington we had to depend on our 
own people, and for the first 8 hours of Operation Alert 1955, we 
conduct a command post exercise within our own group. It was not 
by any means perfect, but we did get certain information about what 
was assumed to be happening within the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. But you had no report as to the hypothetical dam- 
age which had occurred in the city of Washington from your regional 
defense office. 

Mr. Fonpaut. We worked up estimates of the hypothetical damage 
that had occurred and sent it to FCDA based upon a problem which 
was given to us ahead of time. It invisaged the use of a 10—X atomic 
weapon, an air burst over the downtown section. 

We compiled our estimates on casualties and that type of thing. 
This exercise assumed that the District was being evacuated, so our 
casualties were predicated or estimated on a basis of 80 percent evac- 
uation. 

We would have had time to complete evacuation, so it was realistic 
from that standpoint. 

Mr. Hotrretp. Any further questions? 

Mr. Batwan. In what areas did you not get satisfactory answers 
in Operation Alert, though you had good lines? 

Mr. Fonpanw. We asked for military assistance, and it was a matter 
of repeating the request several hours later, and eventually we got 
answers to it. We asked for assistance outside 

Mr. Hotirretp. What were those answers? Did you get military 
assistance ? 

Mr. Fonpant. In one instance we did. I don’t recall the exact 
instances, now. That had to do with the District of Columbia Na- 
tional Guard. 

I can’t recall the specific requests that were forwarded in other 
instances, but I do recall specifically, because I so reported on the 
critique of the exercise, that we did not get our requests fulfilled or 
answered. 

We asked for fire assistance, and a matter of hours later we received 
an affirmative reply. The exercise was predicated on a “Compres- 
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sion” of time so actually we began fighting fire 24 hours after it had 
happened. The fire department reported that the fire had burned it- 
self out prior to the “arrival of help.” 

Mr. Batwan. Whom did you ask for military assistance, region 2? 

Mr. Fonpaut. Region 2. 

Mr. Batwan. Then region 2 would have to ask the Second Army 
commander, would it not? 

Mr. Fonpant. The Second Army commander had liaison at West- 
chester. We had a liaison officer from the military district of Wash- 
ington at our own headquarters. We have a standing arrangement 
on this. We have never furnished liaison to the military district of 
Washington. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, the Colonel has mentioned that he 
had provided a critique of “Operation Alert.” Is that a public docu- 
ment? Is that a classified document? 

Mr. Fonpant. No, sir, it is not classified. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Will you furnish the committee staff a copy of that 
critique ? 

Mr. Fonpanu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Go ahead. 

Mr. Batwan. Has any of the testimony from the Army officials 
that you have heard from CONARC, Second Army, Fort Meade, and 
MDW provided any new information to you today ? 

Mr. Fonpaut. No, I can’t say that it has. I have security clear- 
ance. Back in 1951 I became familiar with the MDW’s defense plan. 
There were questions asked here earlier whether or not there was 
duplication of effort by the military and by civil defense. 

There might be some slight duplication of effort under their defense 
plan. However, with evacuation as one of the major protective meas- 
ures, which is contemplated at the present time, I doubt very much 
that either one of us would be able to fulfill or carry out the commit- 
ment. I am speaking either of the military district of Washington 
or our civil authorities. 

Mr. Bautwan. This is a classified mission you are talking about? 

Mr. Fonpant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. I have no other questions. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. Mr. Roback? 

Mr. Rorsack. Can we infer from your testimony, Colonel Fondahl, 
that the degree of cooperation with the military is such that you are 
the recipient of information for the purposes of being informed and 
not for the purposes of planning? 

Mr. Fonpant. I don’t think I would say that. I think that they 
give us the information not only for the value that it has as informa- 
tion, but for use in our own planning. 

However, I don’t think that we have a very definite understanding 
with reference to the now-planned use by civil defense of any resources 
that the Army may have under its control. 

Mr. Ronacx. Have you ever said to any Army people in this con- 
text that this plan will conflict with what we are trying to do, or it 
must be modified in that direction or it creates problems which have 
got to be resolved in another direction ? 

Mr. Fonpanu. We had some discussion with reference to our legis- 
lation, particularly on the subject of evacuation. 
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I don’t know whether this is a correct title for it over in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Office for Civil Defense within the Secretary 
of the Defense Department’s Office, Colonel Beers specifically, where- 
by there was a question with reference to the authority of the Com- 


missioners with reference to complete control of all persons that M | 
might be in the District of Columbia for evacuation purposes. There a 
was a proviso included in our proposed legislation which will take aa 
care of that, which provides that under no conditions will the Com- OO . 
missioners exercise any authority over military personnel, resources, a 
facilities, et cetera. a 

Mr. Ronack. If there were an emergency in this area, do you under- hi 
stand that you would be in charge of civil-defense operations here? ail 

Mr. Fonpanu. No, sir. There has been a succession of commands yl 
established, however. The senior Commissioner, who is available, def 
will assume physical charge of disaster operations. In his absence, “C 
any Commissioner that is present. The Commissioners normally al] 
function as a board, but they have agreed amongst themselves in this. a 
In the absence of the Commissioners, an order delegates the authority — 
for full control of all city agencies and the full resources of the Dis- _ 


trict to me. 

Mr. Rosack. Are you satisfied on the basis of your present under- 
standing that in the event of such an emergency, any plans or any 
operations that the Commissioner might direct would not be inter- 
fered with by the execution of military plans? 

Mr. Fonpanu. Yes, I am satisfied on that point. At a very recent 
briefing of MDW that question was discussed. 

It is the understanding—this refers particularly to evacuation—if 
a mass evacuation of the District is in process, that the military action 
taken will not interfere with it. 

With reference to military commitments under other circumstances, 
of course we expect to assist them to get there as quickly as they can, 
and whatever we can do to assist them in carrying it out. 

Rosack. You will assist the military with whatever you can 

are 
a Fonpant. Well, we did develop a traffic-control plan, before 
the concent of evacuation, which is coordinated with the Second Army, 
with MDW, with the adjoining States, the enforcement authorities 
both in the adjoining States and here. I indicated earlier that legal 
and administrative problems existed in formulating a civil defense 
program here. 

We had to have these regulations adopted as traffic regulations 
because the Commissioners had no authority to promulgate civil de- 
fense regulations. 

Mr. Rosack. Have you recommended specific legislation to 
Congress ? 

Mr. Fonpant, Yes, sir, we have been working on legislation over a 
period of vears. It was introduced in Congress at the last session in 
Januarv 1955. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We will call the public meeting to a close and ask 
our friends here that are not with the military or with the civilian 
defense group to please retire from the room, and we will have a few 
minutes of executive session. 

Colonel Koos. Sir, I would like to make one suggestion, if I might. 
T failed to mention that I had attended the British Civil Defense Col- 
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lege, and I would like to make a recommendation that you have the 
staff study their methods and how they go about solving the problem. 
You will find several of their methods and their thoughts on it of great 
interest. 

Mr. Batwan. Which organization is this? 

Colonel Koos. The British Civil Defense System in general, overall. 

Mr. Batwan. Not their military system as it relates to their domes- 
tic emergency plans? 

Colonel Koos. That whole thing, the way they have integrated it 
and gone about in their thinking. 

Mr. Houirretp. They have an official home guard type of setup 
which the Congress has authorized the States to set up under Public 
Law 364, but our States have not taken advantage of that suggestion. 

Mr. Ropack. They are also training the military personnel in civil 
defense work. 

Colonel Koos. That is right. There are several things, I think, you 
will find of interest. They are thought-provoking. I don’t neces- 
sarily advocate or recommend them, but I think since you are explor- 
ing the field completely, you will find them of interest to you. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Thank you. We will certainly get hold of that, if 
it is available. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the committee went into executive session.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1956 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILITARY OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:40 a. m., in room 1501, New House 
Office Building, Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

sage Representatives Holifield, Fascell, Griffiths, Riehlman, and 
Lipscomb. 

Also present: Michael P. Balwan, staff director; Herbert Roback, 
director of investigations; Earl J. Morgan, investigator; and Carey 
Brewer, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. 

Mr. Houirrecp. The committee will be in order. 

This morning we are honored to have before us the Honorable 
Carter L. Burgess, Assistant Secretary of Defense in Charges of Man- 
power, Personnel, and Reserve, and the gentleman who has a great 
responsibility in the Department of Defense in regard to civilian 
defense. 

Mr. Burgess, I see you have a prepared statement here. 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirretp. We will be pleased to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARTER L. BURGESS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE, MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVES; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY COL. BARNET W. BEERS, STAFF DIRECTOR, CIVIL 
DEFENSE DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. Bureess. If it is your pleasure, Mr. Chairman, we have a 
presentation to accompany my statement. We will probably turn out 
the center light when we present it, if that meets with your convenience. 

Mr. Houirrevp. All right, whenever you are ready. 

Mr. Burcess. We are ready. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate very 
much this opportunity to discuss with you the status of military-civil 
defense relationships for the Department of Defense. 

Your deep interest in the civil-defense problem cannot fail to in- 
crease both public and governmental interests and activity in this 
important field. The people of the United States should be grateful 
to this subcommittee for this careful examination of the civil-defense 
program and respond with increased effort. 

As many of you know, the Military Establishment has had an active 
and continuing interest in civil defense and has contributed a great 
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deal over the years in civil defense planning. In fact, it bridged the 
gap between World War II and the establishment of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration in 1951. 

Throughout these years, the Military Establishment, although it 
had no official responsibility for civil defense, worked consistently to 
have civil defense recognized as an integral part of our overall defense 
effort. 

The studies of the United States Strategic Bombing survey in 1944- 
45, the report of the War Department Civil Defense Board in 1947, 
the Hopley report of the Department of Defense in 1948, and the De- 
partment of Defense efforts in 1949-50 materially contributed to the 
passage of Public Law 920 and the establishment of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. We believe it was mainly our efforts from 
1945 to 1950 that induced all the States to establish civil defense 
programs. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ROLE IN CIVIL DEFENSE 


After long and thorough ¢onsideration, the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government concluded in 1951 that the United States 
must have a strong civil defense under civil authority, 

The emphasis was placed on civil authority because it was realized 
that our Armed Forces must be readily available under any circum- 
stances for their primary mission—military operations against the 
enemy. ‘This holds true despite the fact that civil defense will be an 
integral part of any future war effort. 

In other words, civil and military defense have been established as 
separate, but complementary defense efforts. They both deal with the 
same problem—the future safety of our country. They are interde- 
pendent, for failure in one area will inevitably lead to failure in the 
other. 

But, although complementary and interdependent. the basic mis- 
sions of civil and military defense are sufficiently different to justify 
separate organizations, 

The primary mission of the Armed Forces is to fight the enemy on 
land, sea, and in the air—at any time and under any circumstances. In 
this assignment they cannot and must not fail. For this assignment 
they are constantly being trained with the best weapons and equip- 
ment available. 


At the same time, we recognize the obligation to provide all een 
s 


assistance to civil defense. As Admiral Radford and the chiefs of the 
military services have testified, the Armed Forces will do everything 
in their power to assist civil authorities in case of a direct attack upon 
this country. 

Military assistance, however, cannot take the place of civil defense. 

The basic responsibility for the Nation’s recovery following an 
attack is the mission of civil defense. It must alleviate suffering. It 
must restore order, communications, and production facilities. 

Civil defense forces at the community level constitute the initial 
covering forces, rendering maximum assistance. They should be re- 
inforced by neighboring civil defense forces which are not required 
in their own areas. 

In case the magnitude of the attack outstrips the capabilities of 
local and neighboring civil defense units, interstate and civilian Fed- 
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eral assistance should be fully exploited. Regular, Reserve, or Na- 
tional Guard forces, to the extent available, should supplement civil 
defense efforts. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Could we stop right there, Mr. Secretary, because 
this seems to be a kind of a preliminary statement of policy, before you 
go into it further, the other part of your speech, and ask the members 
if they have any questions on this part of your presentation ¢ 

Mr. Riewiman. I haven’t at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Mr. Lipscomb ! 

Mr. Lirscoms. Nothing right now. 

Mr. Houirtep. Mr. Secretary, I might say that speaking personally, 
there is nothing in this presentation up to now but what I could 
heartily approve of. However, the very importance which you give 
to civilian defense, placing it along with military defense as two 
things which have to be effective if we are going to have our country 
safe, indicates to us that we have a sadly lacking area in the field of 
civil defense, that if the importance of civil defense is what you say it 
is, then we are in pretty bad shape throughout this country to carry 
that. end of the important load which you have placed upon civil 
defense. 

Mr. Bureess. Mr. Chairman, if I may comment at that point, sir, 
of course, we agree in Defense as you pointed out that civil defense is 
important. 

I think as I go on with my presentation that we will begin to reveal 
in graphic form some of the many pluses that have taken place both 
militarily and civil defensewise and then I hope to conclude with 
some recommendations that may in some way bring about some im- 
provements, actions on our part, actions on the part of the Congress, 
and actions on the part of civil defense. 

Mr. Ho.irievp. It is not our purpose to criticize any individual or 
any particular group. 

Mr. Bureess. I understand. 

Mr. Howirreip. We have been busy studying now for almost 2 
months the actual conditions as they exist. We have purposely gone 
down the line of command of the military and we have explored the 
possibilities of assistance from them in a time of enemy attack as 
contradistinct from that of a domestic emergency, and we have found 
without exception that beginning with Admiral Radford down 
through the Chiefs of Staff, down through the area commanders and 
the military district commander in the one instance that we have gone 
that low in the scale of authority, that we can have no assurance of 
military support in time of an enemy attack as contradistinct from 
that of a domestic emergency. 

So all of the pluses which we have been able to find out to date adds 
up to a minus in the field of capability of protecting 50 to 75 million 
of our people in the urban centers. 

Mr. Burerss. Mr. Chairman, I get to that point in a minute. I 
would like to comment on what you say. I think what the military 
services do on the ground—the Army, Navy and Air Force—with 
respect to both active and reserve forces depends on what kind of a 
military situation we are in. 
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If we have been in a long military buildup on an advance basis, 
then you can’t count on a reserve or active force unit being at a point 
at the time the attack actually arises. 

If you have a sudden attack on this country, similar to a flood or a 
natural disaster, then you could have accessible military forces, just 
like in the floods in California and the New England States and the 
hurricane disaster in North Carolina. 

Mr. Houtrretp. That premise is reasonable if you assume that 
devastation until the unit can be moved or there can be a logical change- 
over to the full use of civilian activities. 

Mr. Ho.irmxp. That premise is reasonable if you assume that 
the enemy attack is to the same degree as the flood in New England 
or an overfiow of the banks of the Mississippi or some other domestic 
type of emergency, but in view of the testimony that has been given 
to us, which pertains to the tremendous impact of nuclear weapons 
and also the likelihood that many of the carriers of those weapons 
will get through our military defense ring, we are not going to be 
faced with the type of emergency which you referred to which is 
a minor emergency in comparison to the type of emergency that 
would occur if we had 10, 15 or 20 breakthroughs on our populous 
cities with nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Burerss. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the ability to count on 
the units located in the United States depends, in the situation which 
you have just mentioned, on whether you have the country in an 
active buildup toward an emergency or whether that attack comes 
on a quick, unannounced, surprise basis. 

We show later on that we are orienting our men, training them to 
be knowledgeable in this field. We are increasingly working on it 
in our reserve area. However, we want also to call forth a matching 
effort by the States in building up, by means of Public Law 364 that 
you gave us last year, the State defense forces. 

There is need for an organization to take over in either of these two 
situations mentioned and which I intend to mention again in a few 
minutes. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. All of us heartily agree that that should be done. 

Mr. Burress. We want to put some meat into that provision. 

Mr. Hotirretp. I want to refer to your immediate statement by 
quoting what General Taylor said before us. He said: 

You cannot depend upon the Army to perform civil defense of the United 
States. It is neither organized, trained nor equipped nor directed to do that 
sort of thing. We are here only to supplement the civilian defense. 

Mr. Burcess. What the general is saying is that: If you get into 
an advance situation in which the Reserves were being massed in camps 
and stations or being sent to meet the many commitments that we 
have in this country and overseas, then, you could not finally count 
on the military. Mr. Chairman, I was over in Baltimore the other 
night. I visited an Army Quartermaster Reserve unit over there. 

They baked bread while we were there as their Reserve training 
that evening, using mobile field equipment. If we had a sudden 
attack in this country, those are complementary forces that would 
go right into action just as they did in your State in the flood areas. 
They would be there, working until called on to move-on a military 
mission. I am sure that is what General Taylor meant in his 
statement. 
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Mr. Howtrieip. Of course we had testimony from the military 
district commander that he was under military orders and that there 
were nine military eventualities that might occur. According to the 
confidential plans which he had, all of them were milit: ary problems 
of one type or another and the tenth problem was the problem of 
supplementing civilian defense. 

His testimony was that the other nine had priority before the ci- 

vilian defense plan, supplementary plan. In other words there 
were nine eventualities where he would be called upon to perform a 
strictly military mission before he would be available for civilian de- 
fense assistance. 

Mr. Burgess. The only thing I can say to that is it depends on what 
kind of an attack situation faces us in this country as to whether it 
is the ninth item on the list or the first item on the list. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I recognize that he is subject to orders. 

Mr. Burcess. I think the officer was wise in putting his presenta- 
tion before the committee, to this extent : That I think the country can- 
not count on the military to do civil defense at any given point. We 
can plan, but the enemy may not act fully in accordance with the plan. 
That is where good judgment takes over. We are not ignoring that 
the active forces represent an asset and may be an available force to 
aid in the situation. In the final analysis, we have to be prepared 
and be prepared on a total basis. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. All right. 

Mr. Burcess. May I proceed, sir? 

Mr. Houirtetp. You may proceed. 


DEFENSE ORGANIZATION FOR POLICY ON CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Burerss. On the policy level, the Secretary of Defense has 
made the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, Personnel, 
and Reserve responsible for all civil-military relations in civil de- 
fense. 

In this capacity, I act as the Defense member of the President’s 
Civil Defense Coordinating Board, which has the Administrator of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration as its Chairman. The 
Board was established to tie together the civil defense capabilities of 
17 Federal agencies and to cordinate their activities in this important 
area of national defense. 

Within my office, a special Civil Defense Liaison Division has been 
established for carrying out liaison with the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and other Federal agencies with civil defense respon- 
sibilities. To assure the closest possible coordination, we have created 
a military liaison office in the Battle Creek office of FCDA. It ex- 
tends our liaison to the operating level of Governor Peterson’s agency. 

In addition I am the Chairman of the Department of Defense 
Emergency Planning Committee, established by Secretary Wilson 
last November to provide a central source of policy guidance on these 
matters, 

The committee is composed of the interested Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense, representatives of the service Secretaries, and a represen- 
tative of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Internal civil defense problems 
and relationships with other agencies in this field are given policy 
level consideration in this committee. 
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_ Task forces have been established to develop plans in the opera. 
tional areas of health and medical, supply and logistics, properties and 
installations, manpower, and civil defense. 

The Civil Defense Task Force exists for the sole purpose of dealing 
with civil defense problems at the policy level of the Defense Depart. 
meni. Recently this task force praticipated with FCDA in the joint 


development of an attack pattern for the Operation Alert 1956 exer- 
c1se. 

Attached to the end of this statement is an actual copy of Mr. 
Wilson’s directive. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DrREcTIvE No. 3020.6, NoveMBER 16, 1955 
Subject : DOD emergency planning responsibilities. 
I, PURPOSE 


It is the purpose of this directive to establish a mechanism to assure that all 
planning, other than strictly military planning, covering Department of Defense 
organization, functions, and relationships under wartime conditions is adequately 
considered, developed, and coordinated within the Department of Defense. 


It, RESPONSIBILITIES 


(a) The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve) 
has primary responsibility for guiding the development of plans, other than 
strictly military plans, covering Department of Defense organization, functions, 
and relationships under wartime conditions. 

(0) The Secretary of each military department is responsible for the develop- 
ment of detailed plans covering the organization, functions, and relationships of 
his respective military department under wartime conditions, consistent with 
guidance furnished by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, 
and Reserve). 

(c) The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve), 
in collaboration with the other Assistant Secretaries of Defense, the General 
Counsel, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and other principal assistants to the Secretary 
of Defense, is responsible for the development of detailed plans covering the 
organization, functions and relationships of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
under wartime conditions. 


III, ORGANIZATION 


(a) DOD emergency planning committee 


1. To assist the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and 
Reserve) and to provide a central source of policy guidance and information on 
all aspects of this program and a means for coordinating the various plans, there 
is hereby established the Department of Defense Emergency Planning Com- 
mittee. The membership of this Committee will consist of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve) as Chairman, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Properties and Installations), the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and 
Medical), or their principal deputies, a representative designated by the Chair- 
man, Joint Chiefs of Staff, and a representative of each Military Secretary. 

2. The Emergency Planning Committee is authorized to establish such task 
groups as may be necessary to develop recommendations on organization, func 
tions, and relationships under wartime conditions in the various substantive 
areas, such as health and medical, manpower, communications, transportation, 
and so forth. 


(b) Continuity of Government Committee 

1. The Continuity of Government Committee will continue to perform the 
responsibilities outlined in section VIII of DOD Directive S-3020.1, May 17, 1955, 
as amended by change 1, dated November 16, 1955. 

2 Recommendations of the Continuity of Government Committee on major 
programs will be forwarded to the DOD Bmergency Planning Committee for 
consideration prior to approval. 
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The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve) will 
a provide the staff support and assistance required by the above committees. 
aling 
part. IV. EFFECTIVE DATE 


joint The arrangements specified herein are effective this date. Designation of 
exer- representatives on the DOD Emergency Planning Committee should be forwarded 


to the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve with- 
* Mr in 15 days from this date. 
; REUBEN B. Ropertson, Jr., 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


INFORMATION AND PLANNING ASSISTANCE TO FCDA 


Mr. Burorss. Under the direction of these policy and planning 
groups, the Department of Defense has established effective mecha- 
nisms to assure the day-to-day flow of defense information to FCDA 

at all and to provide planning assistance so that each of us will understand 
fense FH too what has to be done when the need arises. 
- Mr. Hoxirretp. To what extent does this function? 
7 Mr. Burarss. It is quite active between FCDA and my office, the 
Continental Air Defense Command, et cetera—the subject of fallout, 
erve) fp the subject of training Reserves—we are in constant touch on those 
than matters, 
tions, Mr. Hottrtetp. Has the research work done by the Navy in racio- 
logical warfare been forwarded to the FCDA ? 
ibs of Mr. Burcess. Colonel Beers who is my military liaison in this field 
with @ Can answer that. 
onnel, Colonel Berrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Howirietp. Have studies on shelter and evacuation which the 
neral @ Defense Department may have made been forwarded to the FCDA? 
etary Mr. Burcgss. Is that right, Colonel Beers? 

g the Colonel Brers. Yes, sir. 
fense Mr. Bureess. Colonel Beers, who has been constantly in this field 
day in and day out, could give us the actual flow of pieces of material. 
They are discussed when we are in these meetings and then our task 
forces get together. We have given the Coordinating Board a com- 
, and @ plete briefing at SAC and CONAD headquarters. There is a com- 
on on & plete interchange of knowledge in this field. 
ne Mr. Rreniman. How often are these meetings held, Mr. Secretary? 
7. . Rrenitman. How often are these meetings held, Mr. Secretary ? 
Secre- Mr. Buroess. We meet regularly once a month and sometimes 
stant twice a month on these things. Since Mr. Wilson ordered this or- 
— ganization in the Department of Defense we have met 2 or 3 times. 
‘hair | Our task forces are meeting constantly in the development of plans, 
: and getting ready for these actual exercises coming in June of this 


velop- 


arve), 


task @ year. They met on a less formal basis or less well-specified basis 
ood before the announcement of Operation Alert 1956. 
ation Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Hourrtetp. Mr. Lipscomb. 
Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Secretary, on page 4 you mentioned the Depart- 
: the ment of Defense Emergency Planning Committee. 


1955, Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir. ' 
Mr. Lipscoms. And they are a central source for policy guidance? 
najor Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 


e for ; , : ° . 
Mr. Lrescoms. What does it mean when it says “The committee is 


composed of interested Assistant Secretaries of Defense, sir? 
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Mr. Buroess. By that I mean the Assistant Secretary for Health 
and Medical, the Assistant Secretary for Properties and Installations 
and the Assistant Secretary for Supplies and Materiel, but not the 
General Counsel or the Comptroller, people at the Assistant Secretary 
level who do not have the day-to-day interest in this subject that these 
other men do. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Are they specifically assigned to this? 

Mr. Burerss. Yes, they are, and they attend. When they are out 
of town they send their top deputies. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Representatives of the Service Secretaries? 

Mr. Burcess. When we have matters of top importance, my coun- 
terparts in the services attend; otherwise their alternates concerned 
with civil defense come. We have also a representative from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, General Pitcher who attends. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do the same ones come to each meeting each time? 

Mr. Burcess. Not each time because they may be away at the time 
of the meeting. They get minutes of the meetings and directives 
that result. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Where it says “interested Assistant Secretaries” 
it doesn’t mean that they just come when they have something that 
they are interested in? 

Mr. Burcess. No, sir. Mr. Floete was at our last meeting. He did 
not have an item of particular interest in the meeting as I recall. He 
was there. We don’t have these things too often. They could break 
down by their own processing. 

Mr. Lirscoms. When you arrive at a policy, what do you prepare? 

Mr. Bureass. If it were a policy that had already been adopted, 
IT would then issue a Department of Defense instruction. If it were 
i new policy, a new DOD directive would be issued by Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Lirscomp. Since this committee was formed, I believe you say 
last November, have you a manual of policy or orders you have issued ? 

Mr. Burcess. We have not got it perfected at this point. One of the 
items on the last agenda was the development of a master plan, exactly 
what emergency actions DOD and each of the services will take. The 
Services’ plans. in turn, will be more comprehensive. We are work- 
ing the master-plan concept, taking into account the different types 
of conditions that might exist under various attacks on the country. 

Mr. Ho.irievp. Will you yield, Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Have you issued directives on this subject ? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. The DOD emergency plans and responsibilities 
directive was issued by Mr. Wilson on November 16. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Have there been other directives in the civil-defense 
field ? 

Mr. Burcess. I don’t know any that have been issued by Mr. Wilson. 
We have issued instructions, sir, out of my office; and the JCS is 
working on things like training guidlines for Reserves and Active 
forces and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What I was interested in, Mr. Chairman, was the 
orders or statements that have been issued by this committee to which 
they are looking for policy guidance. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. That is what I was trying to explore. 

Mr. Lirscoms. With FCDA? 
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Mr. Burcess. Some of these questions will be answered as I proceed 
with this statement. If there is anything at the end that you would 
like to go into or know more about, we are available here to talk with 
you in detail. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, could we request any copies of policy 
guidance reports or other information that have been issued by 
this committee ? 

Mr. Heurrretp. Certainly I think it would be very pertinent. Will 
you furnish that? 

Mr. Burcess. We will work that out with the committee staff if 
we may. 

Mr. Houirretp. All right. 

Mrs. GrirFirns. I would like to ask a question on this line. Is 
this the group that meets once or twice a month? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. I also meet with the larger civil defense Co- 
ordinating Board once a month. 

Mrs. GrirFitHs. How often do the Chiefs of Staff meet on military 
affairs ? 

Mr. Bureess. I don’t know what their schedule is. They meet 
quite frequently. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Would it be something more than once a month? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. 

Mr. Rreniman. Mr. Chairman, I wonder in the overall master plan 
that you are talking about, Mr. Secretary, whether or not there will 
be a program which would in substance allocate to any specific area 
certain troops and certain equipment, medical and hospital facilities 
if and when D-day should come. 

Mr. Burcess. That is exactly what we are working toward. There 
are already some general understandings in that field, Mr. Congress- 
man. The degree is not completely worked out. It is getting better 
all the time, however. 

Mr. Rreuiman. Can we depend upon anything? All of the in- 
formation we have had is that should D-day come and strike us 
suddenly, we just could not depend upon the armed services for any 
help at all. How are you going to formulate a master plan that we 
can depend upon so people in the city of Syracuse can be assured 
that they will have assistance should D-day come? What can we 
depend on from the Defense Department in the way of assistance? 

Mr. Bureess. If it pleases the committee I could complete the 
graphic presentation here and show you just exactly the degree to 
which we are working. Then, Mr. Riehlman, I could come back to 
your question and articulate specifics in the field in which you are 
interested. 

Personally I think the military are building toward the right kind 
of position in this situation. I do think there has to be a matching, 
realistic effort on the part of both the State and the community to 
take the show over so that civil defense does not collapse in the event 
that military units or military personnel are moved out on an advance 
basis. If the unit is there and the attack comes in Syracuse you can 
bet the military will be right there to do everything it possibly can. 

In the final analysis, though, the city and State have to be prepared 
to do the job, the major load in the event the military unit is on the 
road someplace else. 
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Mr. Rrentman. In other words we get back to my question, we 
are not going to be able to depend upon the Defense Department for 
civil-defense help and assistance? 

Mr. Burcess. Tn certain situations that might be true, sir. 

Mr. Hotirterp. Along that line, Admiral Radford told us that he 
could not tolerate diversions of military men and equipment from 
primary military mission. We are not saying this as critical of the 

fense Department. 

Mr. Burgess. I understand. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Some of us may feel one way or another about it. 
But some of us certainly feel that the Defense Department has the 
primary military mission. We are not being critical of this situation. 

Mr. Bureess. IT understand. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. We are trying to discern exactly what the people of 
these cities—78 million people—what they can depend upon, because 
your military effort theoretically is to protect the homefront against 
Invasion and against subjection by an enemy force and their primary 
mission is to do the job in the best way they think is possible. 

We think if a nuclear war breaks out with a first-class airpower, 
that they may be pretty fully involved in that. 

Mr. Bureess. That’s right. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Our concern is, if we can depend upon them for any- 
thing we want to know it. If we can’t depend upon them, we want to 
know it and help to build this civilian organization on which you put 
so much importance and on which we put so much importance. 

Mr. Burcess. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Horirretp. This is not a matter of criticism of the military, my 
whole committee feels that way. 

Mr. Rreniman. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. It is a matter of finding out what we can do. 

Mr. Burarss. I think, as to finding out what is being done in this 
field, the military is an asset to civil defense. When we get into such 
fields as the medical field, we have military hospitals spread across the 
length and breadth of the land. We have supplies and that type of 
thing. We need to have a sensible and reasonable way for those 
things which are available to be brought to bear on the problems that 
may occur. We don’t want a situation of an empty hospital, to 
which we keep the door locked and don’t use it for the general welfare 
in the event of devastation in that particular area. We are trying to 
work out sensible, reasonable means whereby these assets can be fitted 
to the civil defense tyne of organization. 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hottrterp. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascerz. Tt seems to me that the itemization of the assets that 
are available of a complementary force are of interest. to this com- 
mittee. I am wondering since it has been pretty well established that 
the primary responsibility is on the civil defense agency and that all 
the military is complementary that we might not accomplish too much 
in determining the exact percentage of the complementary force to 
the total problem. 

The primary responsibility is somewhere else already. But I think 
we do need to know exactly what the complementary force can do, but 
not in percentages or in manpower. 

Mr. Hottrretp. I don’t see how we can know what they can do. 
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Mr. Fascetu. He says he can tell us. 
Mr. Buragss. I can’t give you percentages. But I can show you the 
spread and what the asset appears to be at this particular juncture. 

Mr. Fascetx. Then it is up to us to evaluate where that asset is in 
the total problem rather than for him to do that. 

Mr. Hotrrietp. As the man in charge of manpower and personnel 
and the responsibility as far as the military is concerned with policy, 
we must get the Secretary’s thinking so it can help us to evaluate the 
overall picture on this. 

Mr. Fascetz. Right. I was pointing out that I felt it was a little 
bit unfair to ask him for example the total effort is 100 percent, does 
the complementary effort of the Department of Defense contribute 
20, 30, 40 percent or no percent. I mean how does he know? 

Mr. Rrenuman. He has admitted he doesn’t know because he doesn’t 
know what the attack will be and what the circumstances will be and 
what they will be called upon to do. 

Mr. Fascetn. We don’t know because we haven’t gotten to the point 
of determining what civil defense has or can do. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Let’s reduce the percentage to some testimony. 

Mr. Fascety. Like minus zero. 

Mr. Hottrterp. I asked the following question of Colonel Lindsey : 

And therefore it would be unrealistic for this committee to assume that you 
could spare one or more of those teams to the civilian population of Baltimore 


and even if you spared all of them you still would not have any adequate force 
to take care of the people of Baltimore in the case of a military emergency. 


Colonel Lindsey’s reply was: 
That is correct, sir, it will be a drop in the bucket. 


So we will change the percentages to a drop in the bucket. 

Mr. Fasceti. That’s all right, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Secretary, what is the usual use of these visual 
aids that we are watching on the screen ? 

Mr. Burcess. We make quite a bit of use of them, Mr. Congressman. 
We use it in our own work before the many groups that come to see 
us. I have one show on the Reserves that I have used before many, 
many groups. 

When we appear before the House Armed Services Committee, this 
device is used quite constantly in presentations on our benefits and 
career incentive provisions. It helps get across the points there. It 
helps us in crystallizing our own plans and outlooks. We are con- 
stantly being called on to make presentations before civic groups that 
come to visit us, the governors, the mayors, and others. That is 
where and how we make use of it. 

Mr. Liescoms. That was what I wanted to know. I didn’t mean it 
in a critical way in asking that question. Does the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration use these? 

Mr. Buraess. I don’t know whether they use these devices or not. 
I thought possibly in their later testimony with you; well, they would 
have something in graphic form to show, as quickly and rapidly as 
En could, the state of the planning and general organization of 
FCDA. 

Mr. Liescoms. How long have these particular slides been in use 

Mr. Burgess. This type of presentation ? 

Mr. Liescomp. No. These slides, how old are they? 
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Mr. Burcess. These were developed principally to give this com- 
mittee a look at what we are doing. We will possibly use in the 
Senate, in the event the Senate Armed Services Committee continues 
with the hearings they started last year. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have they been developed more reecntly than some 
time soon after 1950? 

Mr. Burcess. I don’t know about this type of presentation. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I don’t mean the presentation, I mean the actual 
fates that are on the slides. 

Mr. Burcess. They have been in various states of presentation since 
I have come on the job and they have preceded my appointment to the 
job, October 11, 1955, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Liescoms. Any new developments or policies such as your com- 
mittee have come up with are included on these charts. 

Mr. Burcess. Some aspects of them. For example, I am going to 
try in a minute to present the reserve situation, and how it is located 
in the Nation, and will try to give a more vivid picture of the total 
problem. 

Mr. Larscoms. Thank you. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Mrs. Griffiths ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What I wanted to ask is this: Have there been any 
additional meetings of this group that you have named in the last 
72 hours? 

Mr. Burcess. Not in the last 72 hours, but we did have a meeting 
about 2 weeks ago. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. So the fact that the Marines have been sent to the 
Middle East has no effect on this group ? 

Mr. Bureess. Not as such. 

Mrs. Grirritus. It would on the military would it not? 

Mr. Burcess. I would imagine so. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. In explaining this chart up here, the meaning of it, 
as I understand it, there is a continuous review—— 

Mr. Burcess. Continuous flow. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Review and flow of information ? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. But this does not mean that there are any firm 
assignments of DOD personnel protecting civilians in the chemical 
and biological warfare field? There is no assignment of personnel and 
equipment to use in protecting civilians in this field. 

Mr. Bureess. I don’t know about that spevific field you mentioned. 

Mr. Houirtetp. I am talking about the difference between tangible 
assistance and the furnishing of information. I know you have a 
job to do in the Defense Department of protecting the military depart- 
ment from chemical and biological warfare. Now, my question is— 
and I will ask the same question, if it is appropriate, for the others— 
that this relates strictly to the flow of information to the FCDA and 
not necessarily the assignment of personnel and equipment. No gas 
masks, no geiger counters ? 

Mr. Burcess. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Horirrevp. And that sort of thing? 

Mr. Bureess. It is the flow of scientific information so they can 
bring the civil situation abreast of the military and there may be ways 
in which we will be given assignments to keep in touch with FCDA 
people and so forth on warnings and fallout and that type of thing. 
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Mr. Hottrtexp. In the field of nuclear weapon effects no radiologi- 
cal teams‘ have been assigned to protect civilian centers such as De- 
troit and Chicago? 

Mr. Burerss. If I may, I would like Colonel Beers to speak to that. 

Colonel Brrrs. No, sir, I think not. 

Mr. Hoxirtexp. In the field of emergency medical care, the mobile 
hospitalization units—and I understand there are 9 of them, the testi- 
mony given us disclosed 9 of them, each one with 2 
derstand, that has been paid for by the FCDA and although ‘there is 
experimental work being done by the Army for the FCD: A, this does 
not represent the assignment of medical equipment to the FCDA, 
does it? 

Colonel Brrrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. They buy it on their own budget. 

Colonel Brrrs. We buy it with their funds, sir. 

Mr. Bureess. That’s right. 

Colonel Beers. In helping to train civil-defense operators, develop 
the instructions for using these hospitals and setting them up, and the 
SOP’s for their oper ation, there is no bulk assignment of troops to 
staff the hospitals or to operate them. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. In the case of permanent military hospitals, such 
as the big hospital in San Francisco, Freeman’s Hospital, what are 
the directives in regard to the utilization of that hospital? Is not 
that hospital reserved for the treatment of military personnel and 
civilian personnel of the military ? 

Mr. Bureess. That is its present function, Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure it could be counted into the total assets if you had an attack on 
that city. As I say, there will be reasonable plans worked out to 
make certain that supplies and general aid to the community will be 
on a workable understandable basis with respect to the hospital. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. But knowing the capacity of that hospital as I do, 
and having some knowledge of the percentage of beds that are already 
filled, in the case of an attack upon San Francisco, it would be reason- 
able to suppose that the balance of those beds w ould be taken for mili- 
tary personnel, would it not? 

Mr. Bureess. That’s right. 

Mr. Hoxtrrevtp. That would be their primary use under defense 
directives ? 

Mr. Burcrss. But it is the same sort of situation as the train wreck 
up at Odenton last week, when the Fort Mead station hospital, people 
went out there to relieve suffering and help in the situation. 

Mr. Horrrretp. I am talking about military attack. I recognize 
the value of these installations in domestic disasters. If a submarine 
should surface 150 miles off San Francisco and start throwing guided 
missiles with a nuclear warhead into the city of San Francisco, 
wouldn’t that present a different situation than a flood of the Sacra- 
mento River or the Trinity River? 

So what I am trying to find out is just what we can depend upon 
in case of enemy attack and my question always comes down to this 
point, that while these facilities and equipment and personnel may be 
available, under known attack conditions, under enemy attack condi- 
tions, they are already predicated for another purpose. 

Mr. Burerss. I know that our planning, sir, is aimed in the direc- 
tion of trying to be just as reasonable and just as sensible about a 
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disaster created by a guided missile launched from a submarine in 
the San Francisco area as we are in the areas where we have these 
natural disasters. That is the way our planning and operations are 
going forward, sir. 

Mr. Howirrevp. | realize that. 

You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Burcess. Thank you, sir. 

Technical developments and test results are continuously reviewed 
in the Department with the objective of making available to FCDA 
information of importance to civil defense planning. ‘This review 
includes chemical and biological as well as atomic warfare develop- 
ments. 

Direct liaison between FCDA and the Armed Forces special weap- 
ons project (AFSWP) facilities exchange of information on the 
effects of nuclear weapons and defensive procedures. 

FCDA representatives have access to data on all AFSWP nuclear 
weapons effects studies not related directly to military operations. 
Thus it is kept apprised of developments in the cae weapons 
field and of the problems they pose for civil defense. 

Mr. Horirmip. Will you please tell us what you mean by not 
related directly to military operations ¢ 

Mr. Buraess. There we are talking about where the miltiary is in 
contact with the enemy, sir. 

Mr. Howirietp. But then if you do not tell the FCDA regional 
representative in San Francisco or Los Angeles—I don’t want to be 
too concerned about San Franciso, I live in Los Angeles—if we do 
not tell them what the possible weapons effects of an enemy are, 
what will we dg, if we divorce it from the military operations on the 
part of the enemy, we are not telling them anything. 

Mr. Burcess. Mr. Chairman, we would not attempt to include in 
the vast amount of material and information given to FCDA the 
effects of an atomic explosion, for instance, on a battleship formation. 
You have all kinds of effects, possible effects on military operations 
involving battleships. We have considerations in the field of effects 
on the equipment of the Army, tank formations and that type of 
thing. You have certain conditions that affect airplanes flying. 

We have to try to delineate useful information that will be of 
relevance and real value to the civil-defense aspects of the American 
population. 

Mr. Hotirietp. In other words what you mean there is related 
directly to offshore military operations ? 

Mr. Burgess. That’s right. 

Mr. Houtrretp. But you might tell them what would happen if 
the ships were anchored at Mare Island for repairs and there was 
a burst in the vicinity of Mare Island either in the water or on the 
land. While that might relate to military operations it would be 
pertinent information for them to have. 

Mr. Burcess. I have been present at some of the conferences, I can 
assure you we are not. parsimonious in our exchange of information 
with FCDA. At this moment I know of no criticism or complaint 
about the interchange that is going on. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Do you have a clearance problem in FCDA ? 

Mr. Burerss. I know of no particular problem there. It ig re- 
solved in a selective fashion as far as feasible. 
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Mr. Houirietp. Do you think it is revealed on the operational basis 
in FCDA? We have had some complaints from representatives of 


big cities that they are not given information which aie think they 
ity. Maybe 


should have from FCDA, because of the security possibi 
that is an improper question to ask you, sir. 

Mr. Bureess. I am not acquainted with that particular problem, 
Mr. Chairman, but I have been present at governors’ conferences and 
four meetings with the representatives of the Government on the 
Civil Defense Coordinating Board and I have always looked upon 
these meetings as being wholesome and revealing. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Would you take the position that there is no military 
need for withholding information on possible effects of nuclear 
weapons striking our cities and our industrial and transportation com- 
plexes? I am talking about weapons effects. Shouldn’t all the infor- 
mation that you have on the possible effects on our cities be given 
to those people? Would it hurt the United States from a security 
standpoint to have the people of those cities know that? 

Mr. Beroess. Mr. Chairman, that is a point that I have not spent 
a great deal of time thinking about. I have always thought the inter- 
change going on is in a normal correct basis. I do think we have to 
be careful to some degree about revealing on a wide-scale basis detailed 
knowledge of our own weapons as contrasted to the enemy weapons. 
By widespread dissemination of this type, the enemy could find out 
more about our possible way of doing business. So we have to be 
pretty careful in that direction. 

Mr. Hottrieip. Let’s analyze that. We have already had revealed 
by Dr. Libby the approximate effects of the 1954 nuclear explosion 
including the fact that a 7,000-square-mile pattern of radioactivity 
might well occur under such an explosion. We have had revealed the 
fact that the Soviets have hydrogen bombs. Hydrogen bombs have 
been exploded by them. In saying that, haven't we just about revealed 
some Very important matters? 

Mr. Burcess. Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what I meant in saying 
that I think our revelations have been wholesome and revealing. I 
think we have tried to be realistic with the American people and I 
think we should continue to be so. I do think that we have to use 
extremely good judgment in some of the fine details that might reveal] 
highly classified information. The mayor of my former hometown 
was up 2 weeks ago and he was telling me about his visit to one of 
these atomic test explosions. He spoke to me in glowing terms of the 
way they gave him access to knowledge of the possible effects of atomic 
weapons. 

That was the first time I had a chance to talk to anyone quite at 
length as I did with him, but he seemed to be pleased with the fact 
that we had been effective. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Who was that? 

Mr. Burcess. The mayor of my home city. 

May I continue, sir? 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Continue. 

Mr. Bureess, Similarly, there is continuing liaison between the De- 
partment of Defense and FCDA in the field of emergency medical 
care. This area is receiving thorough study by the health and medical 
task force of our emergency planning committee. 
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This group is developing ways and means by which medical re- 
sources of the Armed Forces may be made available for civilian casual- 
ties in a civil-defense emergency. Other areas of Defense-FCDA co- 
operation in the medical field have been pointed out by General Taylor. 

Defense is also assisting FCDA in developing a national system of 
radiological fallout forecasting, monitoring, and reporting. Military 
research on radiation detection equipment and radiation monitoring 
systems is being made available to FCDA. 

The Air Force weather service furnishes to the United States 
Weather Bureau supplementary information on high altitude wind 
conditions. This weather data is given to civil-defense organizations 
by the Weather Bureau in the form of radiological fallout predictions. 
FCDA has arranged for the Weather Bureau to furnish these predic- 
tions to State and local civil-defense organizations. 

Mr. Fasceuu. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Houiuriew. Mr. Fasceell. 

Mr. Fasceiu. Mr. Secretary, have you had any discussions about the 
fact. that this type of prediction at the present time is practically 
useless ? 

Mr. Buroess. Mr. Congressman, the meetings I have attended on 
this subject have not led me to that conclusion. 

Mr. Fascenn. As far as the meetings are concerned, that problem 
has never arisen ? 

Mr. Buraess. Not the useless aspects. When we get into the fur- 
ther details of the thing, if Colonel Beers, who follows this subject very 
closely can add any thoughts along that line, I would be pleased for 
him to speak up. 

Mr. Fasceti. Would you be interested in knowing that some rep- 
utable scientific people think that this is no way to predict fallout ? 

Mr. Buregss. I surely would be. I think there are people much 
more knowledge in this field than I whom you should hear even ahead 
of me. 

Mr. Fascety. That is all I have. 

Mr. Houtrimp. Proceed. 

Mr. Burerss. Defense, ODM, and the Federal Communications 
Commission have established a dependable system for communications 
with the public which will serve civil defense, yet deny guidance to 
the enemy. Federal, military, and commercial radio broadcast facili- 
ties are now included in this conelrad system. 

Military command communications have supported FCDA in na- 
tional civil-defense exercises and major disaster operations. They 
will be available also in certain instances in civil-defense emergencies. 

We believe that the procedures set up in the Department of Defense 
for liaison with FCDA have proved effective and are working well to 
make military information available. 

Locally, the Department of Defense has taken the lead in establish- 
ing emergency instructions to all employees of its Washington head 
quarters, so they will know the procedure to follow in the event evacua- 
tion is ordered. Instructions were published recently which give each 
employee both general and special procedures to follow so that his 
services will be available when required. 

Mr. Hotirienp. May I ask you this—I don’t like to interrupt you 
too often, but these things are perhaps important and this is the first 
time we have seen it—are these instructions in the nature of telling 
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people how to evacuate from Washington or are they in the nature of 
telling them how to fit into the civil-defense system and stay here 
and help direct the civil-defense effort in Washington ? 

Mr. Bureess. Mr. Chairman, I think on that point, it would depend 
on exactly the degree to which these people had been organized into 
the district civil-defense operations. 

In other words, if there were a civil-defense job for them to do, 
that would take priority over their going to their evacuation points. 

Mr. Houirretp. We had a rather dim view of the assistance which 
was available for Colonel Fondahl who is in charge of the civil-defense 
activity here in the District. His testimony gave us a very dim view 
of the people he could depend on. He did say that the employees in 
the Federal buildings, particularly in regard to janitors and main- 
tenance employees and so forth, did comprise about the most depend- 
able help that he would have, the police and fire department and so 
forth, but he indicated that the number even then was very small and 
totally inadequate to do the job here in Washington. 

Mr. Burerss. I know, for instance, on our exercise in Defense, we 
have a very active and aggressive group that is tied into the District 
civil-defense operation right in the Pentagon. 

Mr. Hortrretp. Yes, but they are performing a service, and rightly 
so which involves the taking care of your records and the evacuation of 
your personnel to preassigned points for continuity of function, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. Burcess. It would fit into the total Washington plan, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Hottrretp. It would fit in as far as the military function, con- 
tinuity of military function but it would not fit in as far as taking 
care of the civilian population and the Congressmen up here. 

Mr. Fascetxz. Mr. Chairman, who wants to take care of us? 

Mr. Bureess. You may be sure, sir, that we are encouraging our 
people, who have not been designated to go to alternate headquarters, 
to participate fully in the civil-defense organization in Washington. 

Mr. Fascetzi. I would say that if you were assigning your em- 
ployees to extraneous duties other than that of the continuity of the 
military function, that you would of necessity be deserting their prim- 
ary mission. 

Mr. Burcess. That is correct, sir. But I am talking about a large 
mass of employees who do not have a designated place to go im- 
mediately to perform a mission for the military. We have certain 
operations, for instance, that we say would suspend operations for a 
period of time until we could get back to a normal type of operation. 
To the extent that those people could perform a duty in the civil- 
defense organization in Washington, we encourage them to do so. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Are these the instructions that are given to each 
person. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. Have you ever checked to make sure? 

Mr. Burerss. This has just recently been issued. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Are you planning on checking? 

Mr. Burerss. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How are you going to check it? 

Mr. Burcgss. I am certain that to check it at the Operation Alert 
1956. 
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Mr. Houirtevp. Do you have one of those cards available? 

Mr. Burerss. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. You don’t mean that you will check to make sure 
that they have these in their pockets all the time? 

Mr. Burerss. We might make a spot check at the next alert to see 
that they knew where they were going and that they had their cards 
in their pockets. 

Mrs. ne Isn’t it worthless unless they have it with them at 
at all times ¢ 

Mr. Burgess. Certainly, ma’am. 

Mrs. Grirritus. In connection with this evacuation procedure about 
which your employees have been given instructions, does that contem- 
plate several days’ notice or minutes warning that they will evacuate? 

Mr. Bureess. It will be both, depending upon the situation. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If it has not been practiced with everybody else in 
the area participating, do you think it will work ? 

Mr. Bureess. This will work under the conditions that we know at 
the present time. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What are those conditions? 

Mr. Burcess. I mean the general knowledge of the weapons effects, 
the way that they will be delivered and that sort of thing. We believe 
this is a feasible plan of operation. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Does this contemplate that people will leave the 
vicinity by automobile ? 

Mr. Burezss. Automobile or air means. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. Then does it take into account the possibility that 
other people will be driving in other directions, that some automobiles 
mene have a flat tire, others might run out of gasoline or something 
ike that ? 

Mr. Burerss. I am sure that the civil-defense authorities have taken 
it into consideration. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. Isn’t this your responsibility if these are your in- 
structions for your employees ? 

Mr. Burcess. They would work to the best degree possible, barring 
breakdown. We have plans that will carry through, provided every 
thing else goes smoothly, with people going in different directions 
under different modes of transportation. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. How many times a year do you plan on practicing 
these evacuations ? 

Mr. Burcess. We have large-scale evacuations, as far as Defense 
tests are concerned, once a year, but we have test trials in between 
times. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Mr. Secretary, I have read carefully the back of 
this, I find that there it gives instructions to the Department of 
Defense employees to go to their preassigned position of temporary 
duty and to not try to contact their families and also if it is impos- 
sible for them to get to their preassigned area of conversion, that 
they go to a list of military installations which are listed at the 
bottom of the card there. 

I do not find in that list of general instructions any specific items 
which would indicate to me that they are ordered to take part in 
civilian-defense duties contradistinct from those that pertain to your 
own Department. 
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Mr. Bureesss. It would be our plan that if we had individuals in 
important posts of civil defense leadership, such duty would take 
priority over this particular card. That would be known both b 
the offices in which they worked and the individuals. You can't 
have everybody participating in civil defense. To the extent that 
our people are not designated for civil-defense duty, they have their 
instructions. 

Mr. Ho .irretp. These people who have these instructions are 
ahead of the Congressman at least in having a plan. 

Mr. Burcess. We will work out one for you if you desire. These 
instructions will contribute to the orderly continuity of operations 
at dispersed headquarters should this ever become necessary. 

We have provided FCDA and other Government agencies with 
copies of these instructions to facilitate their own planning. 


EARLY WARNING COORDINATION 


Of key inmportance to civil defense is the existence of an effective 
air attack warning system. 

In support of this requirement we are building an elaborate detec- 
tion and warning organization. Today our radar screen is estab- 
lished in a perimeter of stations around our coastal and border areas, 
supplemented by an expanding Ground Observer Corps. 

The mid-Canada and distant early warning lines are under con- 
struction. Tied in with this are the Navy and Air Force programs 
for Atlantic and Pacific warning systems to provide further defen- 
sive capabilities. 

FCDA representatives have been assigned to the various units of 
the Continental Air Defense Command. Their duty is to transmit 
warning information at the earliest possible moment to State and local 
civil-defense authorities through the civil air defense warning net. 
This organization should provide the advance notice on which so 
much of the effectiveness of civil defense depends. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. Let us pause there and say, in order that the record 
might be clear, while this is being established and billions of dollars 
are being spent in the establishment of it, it is not now in being. And 
therefore it cannot give to the civilian populations of our country the 
warning which at some future time it may give to them. A quick 
reading of this might indicate that we are in a position now to be 
warned and that just is not true because we do not have an effective 
radar screen, neither to the north of us nor to the east nor the west, 
to do the job that needs to be done and we are spending billions of 
dollars preparing this warning screen and I believe Congress ap- 
proved $86 million yesterday or the day before for the whole of the 
United States for the protection of the whole of the United States 
from the civil-defense standpoint; we are spending $35 billion a year 
in our military effort. Billions in these offshore warnings, all of 
which I recognize and approve of and have voted for. So I am not 
criticizing it. But when the administration asks for a hundred mil- 
lion dollars and Congress only gives them $86 million, something is 
wrong in the civil-defense field. 

With the state of our warning and the knowledge that there are 
voing to be breakthroughs if nuclear war occurs and with the knowl- 
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edge that our urban centers are not protected, there is something 
wrong somewhere. And if this is important in the total defense 
posture, if the ability of these people to live and to continue their 
work of production of the supplies of war for these military forces 
that are out maybe on the perimeter, it seems to me that we have 
a great gap here in our total defense posture. Does that seem a rea- 
sonable conclusion, sir? 

We are not assessing blame; we are evaluating reality. 

Mr. Bureess. I think the comment earlier in your remarks was to 
the effect that some of this warning net is not in being. Segments 
of it are not in total being. But, when it is structurally complete, it 
will not be a completely perfect system. 

Mr. Hortrrervp. That is right. 

Mr. Bureess. I don’t think with all the advances in technology that 
we will ever reach perfection in this warning situation. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. I agree with you. That is why I say I am not 
blaming anybody. I am just saying that this condition exists. 

Mr. Bureess. I think we must keep in mind that the program of 
the country, to have strong defenses, strong alliances to the degree 
that that is possible around the world, and at the same time, a vigorous 
domestic economy is the plan that all of us are working on. 

The warning and communication system, of course, is in a constant 
state of improvement to bring it up to the highest degree of capabili- 
ties. But to reach a state of peitection is very difficult, sir, as you 
well know. 

Mr. Hottrretp. This is a matter of evaluating how important it is 
to have the populated centers of our Nation be able to withstand a 
nuclear attack. 

Mr. Bureess. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Houirtevp. If it is important—and we think it is because we 
are spending $35 billion to protect those centers in a military way—is 
it not important enough to do a little bit better job on the civil-defense 
side in filling that gap in our total defense which an unprepared citi- 
zenry indicates? 

Mr. Burcess. Mr. Chairman, we feel quite avidly that we have 
to constantly improve our military posture and to bring up some of 
the lagging programs we have in the way of reserves, retention of 
technicians and that type of thing. We are working quite avidly in 
those fields. Parallel to this there should be matching efforts and 
matching abilities in the civil-defense field at the Federal, State, and 
local level. By a progression of improvement in those two areas you 
are increasing to a marked degree the deterrent force we want to 
create for peace in this world. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. I admit we are increasing it but we are increasing 
it so slowly that for all practical purposes, we have not achieved a 
posture of resiliency which could withstand the shock of a nuclear 
attack on our industrial and transportation complexes. 

Mr. Burcess. We have a way to go, sir. 

Mr. Houtrteip. We have a long way to go. This is the concern of 
this committee. We don’t feel like there has been enough done on 
every level. We agree with you that it is not just—Congress has to 
take a great deal of the blame for this. We are taking that blame. 
We are trying to seriously discharge the duty that lies on our con- 
science in trying to see whether the evaluation of this segment of our 
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defense has been given the correct degree of consideration by Congress 
and by the administration and by those that are in positions of re- 
sponsibility in this field and our conclusion can only be that we are in 
a deplorable state as far as ability to withstand the shock of nuclear 
war far in our great cities. 

Mr. Burcess. I think we are planning wisely, Mr. Chairman, I 
do think that each day sees some improvement. As I said at the 
beginning of my statement, I welcome the magnified attention being 
given to this situation by committees such as yours. I think it helps 
us, helps the American people, and helps the Congress. We just can’t 
let the guard down. 

Mr. Houtrtexvp. In the last analysis we are not going to get this 
over, this realization of the importance of civilian defense over to the 
American people, unless the military departments come out and say 
that this is part of our total defense effort and it is important. 

Mr. Bureesss. I am going to say that in just a minute, sir. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. All right, you are going to say it. What do you 
say in regard to supporting the FCDA’s budget request of a hundred 
million dollars before the Appropriations Committee? Was there 
any of your military people up there? 

Mr. Burcess. No, sir. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. I am pinning this right down now to the military 
responsibility. You are going to say it but what have you done about 
it ? 

Mr. Burcess. On this business of testifying, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. 
Peterson wants me or anybody from the Defense Department to stand 
alongside him in presenting his budget he only has to let me know. 
I stood alongside him on State defense forces bill last year; and he 
stood alongside me on National Reserves Forces bill. We spent long 
hours in both the House and the Senate on both those two bills. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. You are waiting for a polite invitation, won’t you 
come over and see me some time? But is it a matter of military re- 
sponsibility to see that the civilian population can withstand the shock 
so they can continue to supply the goods of wars? Is it a military 
responsibility ? 

Mr. Burcess. It is a military responsibility and it is of military 
interest. 

Mr. Houirretp. Is it a matter of military concern? 

Mr. Buroess. As one individual in the Defense Department. I take 
every opportunity in my travels about the countryside to talk about 
this problem. But we have to keep the fields of responsibility pretty 
well defined. You can’t have one agency take over all aspects of the 
centralized continental defense situation, and hope for a better situa- 
tion than you have now. 

I think that through a system of matching effort we can go down 
the road to a much improved situation. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. I think so too. This committee was very much in- 
terested in getting a Federal catalog because from our study of the 
procurement practices we realized that a Federal catalog would be a 
tool for procurement and a great deal of that procurement does occur 
in the armed services and the management of supplies and inventories 
and so forth, and we worked on it for several years, but we really did 
not make progress until the military took it over and said this is 
important. 
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While it applies to the civilian departments of government, it is 
also important to us and now we are moving along. That is some- 
thing that this committee has been very much interested in for about 
10 years. We are moving to the completion of a catalog. We had 
to have the military help because the military have frankly the prestige 
and they have tiie appropriations. 

Mr. Riehlman has a bill in which some of us do not agree with, 
some of us agree with, but I think he has a pretty good position when 
he says if we are going to get the appropriations to do this job and 
the interest to do this job we will have to have some help from the 
military departments. He seeks to put the civil defense responsibili- 
ties completely in the Defense Department. Maybe this is the only 
way it can be done. I don’t know. I think you will agree with me 
that it is something that has to be done if we are going to have a total 
defense posture. 

Mr. Burcess. I know at this very moment we are having a great 
deal of difficulty in trying to build a voluntary military reserve of 
2,900,000 men to take care of defense requirements. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. I know that. 


Mr. Bourcess. It has taken every living breath that I can draw to: 


start moving in the line of improvement that way. If you add to the 
Department of Defense programs the total civil defense respdnsibility 
of the whole of government, that will be another incomplete item 
in the Defense lineup. I personally think—and I feel this with a 
great deal of vigor on the basis of close association with three States 
in this country—I personally feel that if we do our part in Defense, 
and if FCDA, working closely in concert with us, sets the plan and 
pattern for civil defense in this country, we have to have backing by 
the 48 States on a matching basis. 

Take the State defense forces law that you passed last year, while 
it was not passed in the form that was proposed and worked on, jointly, 
by the Defense Department and FCDA, the responses by the States 
have not been realistic in relation to the provisions and opportunities 
under that bill. 

This business of defense has to be everybody’s business and every- 
body has to get into it, and do his part. 

Mr. Ho wtrrexp. That’s right. 

Mr. Burcess. I think we will have a much better civil defense in 
this country when it is on a 48-State basis. 

Mr. Howtrtevp. This may be a matter of controversy. 

We have not got it on the basis of 48 States to buy your jet planes 
and your bombers and your carriers. We have it on the basis that 
it is a Federal responsibility for the defense of the Nation. 

We are not depending upon Alabama or Arkansas to furnish so 
many jet planes. We are depending upon the Federal responsibility 
to provide the military forces to defend this Nation and carry the 
offense to the enemy. It may be that you are leaning on a weak stick 
when you lean on the States. Many of them that are impoverished 
and bonded to their capacity as far as their local expenses are con- 
cerned, many of them are running in deficit condition. 

Because the State of Michigan may be bonded to the limit of its 
indebtedness are we going to say that the responsibility of the State 
of Michigan for the protection of Detroit is a State responsibility ? 
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When the bomb hits Detroit is it hitting Michigan or is is hitting 
the United States? Where is this responsibility? Maybe we are 
making a mistake. I recognize that the 1950 act depends upon the 
cities and the counties and the States but this act was passed before 
the era of the nuclear bomb which transgresses State, county and eity 
boundaries. 

We have target areas now in which you can’t depend upon in- 
dividual political subdivisions to take care of the effects of such bombs. 
So we have a different situation in this world today than we had before 
the advent of a nuclear bomb that can spread death and destruction 
over 7,000 square miles. Is it any longer the responsibility of the city 
of Podunk or the State of ABC to do the job cf defending their popu- 
lation who pay the taxes and who build the weapons of war? 

Is it a State responsibility? Is it the city of Detroit, or is it the 
State of Michigan or is it the Federal responsibility ? 

When those bombs fall, they will not fall on political subdivisions. 

Mr. Burexss. As you so ably stated, we do have a new situation in 
this country. I have spent a great deal of time thinking about and 
I have not been in the Defense Department so long that I am be- 
clouded by any parochial thoughts on this. I have lived in New York, 
T have lived in Roanoke, Va., and I have lived in Columbia, S. C., not 
to mention living in eres Hence, I have some appreciation 
of the differences of types and kinds of cities that you live in. I per- 
sonally feel that in this subject we are facing an entirely new situation 
in America as you stated. 

We haven’t had to be too concerned in the past with warfare coming 
to the main street of this Nation. 

Mr. Hottrtexp. That is right. 

Mr. Burgess. I personally feel—and maybe I am a little altruistic 
but I don’t think so—I personally feel that if the Russians knew that 
the will to protect and maintain resistance in this country came from 
the very main streets that they are thinking about bombing, this 
knowledge of our strength could deter attack on this country. I per- 
sonally don’t think that strength is going to come by Federal ordi- 
nance in the final degree. I think the Federal Government has to set 
the pace. I think it has to lead and I think it has to supply guidance 
and equipment and funds to a degree but those funds and that equip- 
ment and that effort should not be provided until there is a matching 
effort at the main street ready to take it on. I don’t think you can 
force this thing on the people. I think the people have to come to it. 

Mr. Houirietv. They have to be educated to it, I will agree with 
you. But we don’t follow that line of thought in the equipping of 
our national defense forces. Our Army and Navy and Air Force. We 
don’t follow that philosophy. The people in main street are will- 
ing to pay the taxes and are paying the taxes for this $35 billion effort. 
We don’t depend upon the little town of Podunk to come up with 
enough money as a town unit to build a jet interceptor. We found out 
we can’t do it. 

We don’t depend on voluntary help to man our Armed Forces. We 
have had to go from that concept of colonial dependence upon their 
own minutemen and their volunteers and their city councils, we have 
had to go from that in the military field and yet here is this great area 
which if I understand it, it may not be as important, but it is quite 
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important in the total completion of our defense posture and yet we 
are going along with the horse and buggy ideas of building an organi- 
zation on the town hall concept of the New England type. 

Mr. Bureess. Mr. Chairman, I agree that people pay taxes. They 

ay them very willingly in this country to get the Defense Department 
in turn to develop and work with the private economy to produce 
strong jet aircraft and strong nuclear equipment and that type of 
thing. But I have come to the conclusion in sitting with this type of 

roblem day in and day out that taxes do not give us the Ready 
Reeve that we want at a given point. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. That is true. 

Mr. Burgess. It has got to be taxes on the one hand, and on the 
other, the will and the free action of the people to do something besides 
pay taxes. 

Mr. Hottrretp. That is true. 

Mr. Bureerss. I think if we are going to build a strong civil defense 
in this country there have got to be incentives and guidelines for the 
American people at the main street level. They must grasp the oppor- 
tunities to be strong in these communities And 'to protect and control 
disaster if it should ever come. 

Mr. Hottrtexp. I agree with you. 

Mr. Bureess. I do not think the Federal Government can provide 
that. I don’t think it can provide Main Street in the final analysis, 
with its civil defense requirements. 

When we talk about 2,900,000 Ready reservists or 2,850,000 Active 
Force people, we have a plan in mind to use those people for the mili- 
tary defense and the protection of the Nation as a whole. Except 
under certain types of conditions those forces will not be available to 
the Main Street situation. Main streeters have to have themselves 
organized and read for their situation just the same as the military is 
ready for the total picture. That is the only point I am trying to 
make, sir. 

Mr. Hottrretpv. We are heartily in accord with that point of view 
that you have got to have a Ready Reserve. I think every member 
of this committee has supported that philosophy, but the very fact 
that you are making the exertion to do this job betrays in my opinion 
the fact that you are still operating on the thesis of they are going 
out to meet the enemy over there, they are going overseas to meet 
the enemy. 

Now, the enemy is going to drop nuclear bombs on Chicago, Detroit, 
and Los Angeles, so that area, you are leaving it out of the total 
defense consideration to the degree of the point which it seems to 
me it should have. 

Mr. Burcess. That is not my belief, Mr. Chairman. We realize 
the possibility that a strike on this country may happen. 

When I go to the Air Defense Command out at Colorado Springs, 
and when I go to other defense installations around this country I 
see nothing that relieves my thought that the military are recognizing 
and trying to arrange and provide for the fact that you might have a 
strike on this Nation. 

Mr. Hewtrretp. We have been out there. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirretp. This committee has been briefed by the Defnse 
Command. We have been briefed a complete day by General LeMay’s 
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Strategic Air Command. We have also been to the guided missile 
centers and we feel that we too are aware of this situation, and we 
are not complaining about what the military is doing. We think that 
what they are doing is right and we are behind every bit of it. 

But here is an area that it seems to us is important to the continuity 
of the function of America which in our opinion does not seem to 
ine to be giving the push that we think is necessary, in view of the 
hazard of the day. 

Mr. Burerss. We will go back and push some more, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rireni~man. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to refer to the 
statement that the Secretary made a moment ago in response to some 
of your suggestions, that he feels that one of the greatest deterrents 
to our enemy would be a strong, ready civilian defense program, and 
people willing to serve init. We all feel that w ay. 

The point is how are we going to get it. And I would like to 
know if you, after having spent some time in this field and in view of 
your very sincere desire to do something constructive, can suggest 
some things to us that we can do or we can do through legislation, 
may I say, to encourage people to be interested in civil defense. 

How are you going to do it? 

You have reiterated the problem and the strife that you have 
gone through to get a Ready Reserve, and you have had a hard time. 

Now how are you going to get volunteers throughout all of these 
cities you are talking about to take an active interest to give us what 
we want, without some governmental direction and some responsi- 
bility that will rest upon those people who man these positions in our 
civil defense program ? 

Mr. Buroess. Mr. Congressman, I will make some recommenda- 
tions at the end of my statement. I think that they are in keeping 
with what I understand to be the general spirit of the Congress and 
also in the public mind. They represent our viewpoint from where 
we sit. 

As you know, the Congress imposed on the Defense Department last 
year the concept that we should build a voluntary Ready Reserve. 
It did not give us the right to induct in that Reserve. By getting out 
and getting people to do a job on a face-to-face basis, we are begin- 
ning to see some progress in this Ready Reserve situation I think 
in the final analysis if we can meet our goals that way, we may possibly 
have a much better Ready Reserve in this country because it will be 
a voluntary Reserve. I will be the last person in the world to come to 
this Congress to ask for induction authority in our Reserve if I see 
a chance of us being able to build the Reserve voluntarily. 

I think responsibility in this country should not rest, and of course 
it does not rest, just at the Federal level. If we can get a responsi- 
bility down as far as Main Street and get people to build a civil de- 
fense organization the same way that we are trying to build a military 
defense organization, in the final analysis, we w ill have a much better 
defense situation. 

Building the Reserves has got to be done on an incentive basis, it 
has got to be done on a promotion basis. If we can do it, it will be 
fine. And if we cannot, in the final analysis, I am going to come 
back and ask the C ongress for induction rights on the Ready Reserve. 
I think the States, in turn, should go back and ask for induction rights 
on a 48-State basis to build up their State defense forces. And in 
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that way we will have matching effort—I just do not believe in stick- 
ing all of the responsibility at this point in Government. 

I think it has got to be shared if we are really going to have the 
strength that we are seeking. 

Mr. Rientman. We share your thinking I believe to a great degree 
along that line, but the thing that we are struggling with is how that 
incentive is going to be created and whether it can be. 

Mr. Burgess. i have some points that are directed to that thinking. 

Mr. Riewtman. All right; may we hear them. Mr. Chairman! 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hortrretp. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Secretary, could you explain what this chart on 
the screen represents ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, I will ask Colonel Beers if I may, Mr. Congress- 
man. Stand up, Colonel. 

Colonel Brrrs. Mr. Chairman, that chart represents the civil-air- 
raid-warning system with the warning stemming from each of the 
air-defense divisions. 

The responsibility for this system is that of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration. The warnings are fanned out according to 
the lines that are shown on that map to the key point warning cen- 
ters. At that point, it is the State and local civil defense responsibility 
to fan the warnings out from there. 

That system is in being and it is tested daily. It is possible within 
a matter of a minute or two, to disseminate the warning to every 
community in the United States. 

We did not carry it all the way out, but from each one of these 

oints on it is fanned out to every local community in the United 
tates. 

Mr. Liescoms. Where is the Air Defense Command on that sheet? 

Colonel Brrrs. The Air Defense Command is an overall command 
there at Colorado Springs, as you know. 

Mr. Liescoms. Where do they tie into the system ? 

Colonel Brrrs. They do not actually. It is tied in from the level 
of the Air Defense Division, sir. 

Mr. Buroess. They have contact with it ? 

Colonel Brrrs. They have contact with it. 

It is not shown on this chart, but this illustrates the system that 
reaches the people in all of the communities. 

Mr. Lipscomps. Is this a civilian-defense system or is this the mili- 
tary system ? 

Colonel Beers. It is the FCDA who have taken responsibility. 
They budget and pay for the hot lines that run from each of the air 
defense divisions to the key points. That is managed by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration at the Federal level. 

As I think Mr. Burgess will explain, at each one of the air-defense 
divisions, they have attack warning officers furnished by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. They receive the warnings right 
there and pass it out over these lines to the key point warning centers. 

Then the State and local people pick it up from there and fan it out 

ain. 
ane Lipscoms. Isn’t Colorado Springs the headquarters for all of 
this system ? 
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Colonel Brrrs. Colorado Springs is the headquarters for the entire 
Joint Air Defense Command, yes, sir, but civil air raid warnin 
systems originate in the Air Defense Division. They are all ti 
together through Eastern, Central and Western air defense forces. 

r. Bureess. I think the point here, Colonel, is if we laid down the 
whole network used we would have quite a few more lines showing 
there. 

Mr. Lirscomp. Is this the civil communications system ? 

Colonel Brrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Or is this the military ? 

Colonel Brrrs. This is the civil communications system. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And the military does not use this system? Does 
the military use these duplicate wires? 

Colonel Brrrs. No, sir. It was developed by the Departments of 
Defense and the Air Force prior to the formation of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. At our own expense it was main- 
tained for several years thereafter. About 1952, if I am not mis- 
taken, it was taken over by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
It is a teamwork job and is worked in concert with this air-defense 
system. The warnings stem from each of the air divisions over the 
system now operated by the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
over their own communication lines, the civil air raid warning net- 
work. 

Mr. Liarscoms. And the military is not dependent on any portion 
of this system ? 

Colonel Brrrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Burerss. Not dependent but tied in. 

Yolonel Beers. They have their own military warning system. 

Mr. Larscomrs. Mr. Chairman, the thing I was interested in, and 
maybe it does not pertain to this, on page 7 it says, “Military command 
communications have supported FDCA in national civil-defense ex- 
ercises and major disaster operations. They will be available also in 
certain instances in civil-defense emergencies.” 

Now is this the system we are talking about ? 

Colonel Brerrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Bureess. That is a different system. 

Mr. Liescoms. That is a different one? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hortrreip. That is the tie-in system. 

Mr. Bureerss. Yes, sir; that is the tie-in system. The two are 
worked together, and this one is particularly aimed at this civil air- 
warning system and the other one is the network that is tied in with 
actual command problems of the Defense Department. 

May I continue, sir? 

Mr. Hortrrerp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bureess. The planning responsibility for Armed Forces sup- 
port of civil-defense operation has been assigned to the Department 
of the Army, which also coordinates participation of the Navy and 
Air Force Departments in this activity. 

As General Taylor has told you, the Commanding Generals of the six 
Continental Armies in the United States have the authority to pro- 
vide military assistance to civil authorities in domestic emergencies 
and civil defense. 
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Traditionally, Armed Forces commanders have provided timely and 
effective assistance to stricken communities in all kinds of domestic 
emergencies. 

Recent examples of our supporting methods are the west coast 
floods of December and January of this year and the Northeastern 
hurricane floods in August and October 1955. In each case, there was 
prompt, effective, and unquestioned Armed Forces assistance to civil 
authorities and FCDA in these disasters. 

In domestic emergencies of this kind, the Army commander and the 
Federal Regional Civil Defense Administrator of the corresponding 
FCDA region work together with the governors of the States in 
the affected area. The working relationships of all these officials have 
been greatly strengthened through the experience gained in these nat- 
ural disaster situations. 

We are not unmindful of the possibility of the breakdown of civil 
authority in some areas of the United States as the immediate conse- 
quence of a widescale and devastating attack. 

The authority for the Army commander, as the coordinator of 
Armed Forces assistance in the event of breakdown, is clear, explicit, 
and broad enough to cover any incident. 

The concept is that military commanders will support civil author- 
ity as long as it is existent, assume control only when civil authority is 
non-existent and retain control only until civil authority can be 
reestablished. 

Actually there is no magic in the term “martial law” which is a 
device of military necessity. It surely is not an ideal means of ad- 
ministering government but a last resort to reestablish government. 
What is needed is a Federal Disaster Management Plan to quickly 
restore order when and where local government has broken down and 
to reorganize the community to self-sufficiency. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. On this point, this is a very important point for 
this committee to consider in view of the declaration of martial law 
in Operation Alert. And certainly I as an individual can go along 
with your line of thinking in the last paragraph on page 9. 

We understand that the President did ask for a study to be made 
by the Defense Department on this. 

Mr. Bureoess. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Has that study been made? 

Mr. Bureess. It is in process and we are in touch now with ODM 
and the Department of Justice, Mr. Chairman. It has not been 
completed. 

Mr. Howrrretp. Well, this is some 8 months ago. 

Mr. Bureess. It is a very complicated field, as you know, Mr. 
Chairman. We are looking at it very carefully. We have supplied 
the Defense Department thinking in this line and we are continuing 
to work on that thinking, but we are trying to be in a position to have 
something at a very early date. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. Does this statement of principles by you substan- 
tially represent 

Mr. Burcess. The Department of Defense. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. The Department of Defense thinking along this 
line? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Houirrevp. I want to compliment you on that general line of 
thinking. 

However, I am wondering if we are not going to be faced with a 
reality when this thing occurs, if it does occur, this enemy attack. 

Are we not going to be faced with a reality which is so grim and 
so devastating that we almost as a reasonable assumption can pre- 
sume that civil function will break down, the courts, enforcement 
and so forth? 

Mr. Burecess. I do not think there is any doubt that if you had the 
type of hydrogen attack on this country that we have tested, Mr. 

hairman, that you would have a breakdown of normal authority 
just the same as you do in these natural disasters that are tame by 
comparison. 

And I do not think that there is any doubt about the prospect in 
this type of situation where you are going to have to go to a cen- 
tralized type of operation until you can restore law and order. And 
I think that the main thing that has been bothering us in this whole 
picture has been the word “martial.” 

I think no one could expect the President in an actual situation to 
have performed any differently than he did during Operation Alert 
when he had the facts before him. 

Mr. Ho.irre.p. I certainly have no criticism of his action. 

Mr. Bueress. It was not the idea of imposing military government 
on the people of this country. It was an effort to marshal the re- 
sources and to let each person do what he could do best until we could 
get back to a normal type of situation. 

Mr. Hottrtexp. As I say, I have no criticism of the declaration of 
martial law in my own mind, but I do have a lot of questions as to 
what it meant and what it would mean in the future and what pro- 
tections can be brought about either through possible agreement be- 
tween Congress and the President, maybe certain legislation in regard 
to what you term a Federal disaster management plan, which will 
give the protection to the people which they may have to have. 

At least if the procedures are thought out in advance and under- 
stood, that this will happen, under what conditions it will happen and 
under what conditions it would be terminated, I think the people of 
the country would undoubtedly rest easier and people that are inter- 
ested in the constitutional implication of the declaration of martial 
law would have some of their doubts and their fears settled. 

Mr. Burcess. That is the reason there is this very painstaking and 
lengthy study, Mr. Chairman. I think it is wise to be right and also 
be clear, and that is one of the reasons that time is being taken. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I think the declaration of martial law in the Oper- 
ation Alert on the hypothetical facts that were furnished to the Presi- 
dent was probably the only thing he could do, and I think the fact 
that it was done has brought this subject out in the open where it 
should be, and I am personally very pleased with your thinking along 
this line. 

Are we to understand then that there is very serious consideration 
being given at this time to something which you might term a Federal 
disaster management plan ? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. Which would achieve the result of enforcing law 
and order in case of a local breakdown, but would also have thrown 
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around the safeguards which would insure the restoration of civilian 
functions as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Bureess. That is the purpose of the study, to see the degree 
to which sensible plans can be worked out. 

Mr. Houirrevp. How long do you think it will be before this com- 
mittee can have access to a report on that subject? 

Mr. Burerss. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. If you do have ODM 
representatives before you, you can either ask them or I will be glad 
to furnish you a statement on that, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. We will have them before us. 

Mr. Burorss. Yes, sir. They are carrying the main interest in this 
effort. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. They are? 

Mr. Burerss. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask, have you ever 
reviewed the hypothetical facts that the President had before him 
when martial law was declared ? 

Mr. Burgaesss. I will tell you, Mrs. Griffiths, at that time I was u 
in the alternate headquarters, and I did know the briefing that too 
place on the conditions that happened. 

Right in the midst of that I was called back to Washington to do 
some further testifying on the Ready Reserve bill that we had up and 
I did not get a chance to complete the circuit of that particular Opera- 
tion Alert. I was so intent on trying to get this Ready Reserve bill 
through that I had to sacrific some of the knowledge of that particular 
situation. 

Mrs. Grirrtrus. Would you have known—— 

Mr. Burgess. Oh, yes. 

Mrs. Grirritus. For instance how many of the civilian authorities 
were killed in the various cities? 

Mr. Bureess. There were, as you know, some 60 cities wiped out in 
the situation. I do not recall the figures, but we had some knowledge 
of what that meant in terms of civil government breakdown, the 
number of casualties, communications breakdowns, supply breakdowns 
and such data. 

ers Grirrirus. And the casualties of the military, did you know 
that 

Mr. Boreess. I cannot recite it to you now, but that was available 
to us in the War Room. 

Mr. Houirrexp. I think that testimony has been placed before this 
committee, that it envisaged striking with one megaton bombs on 53 
cities, and a casualty list that ran between 5 and 7 million people in 
the New England area. 

That was just in the New England area, that is right. 

Mr. Bureess. I am not abreast of those figures at the moment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Hotrrievp. That is the casualties, the part of my statement as 
to casualties was in the New England area. The 53 cities I believe 
were considered to have been hit by 1-megaton nuclear bombs. 

Was it 53 or 60 cities? 

Colonel Brrrs. Sixty-two. 

Mr. Rosacx. Mr. Secretary, what is so complicated about the study 
of martial law in this context ? 

Is it the precedents that are complicated ? 
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Mr. Burcess. I am sure there are precedents. If they are anything 
like the constitutional questions involved in the National Guard for 
instance, sir, it is a pretty complicated field, and you have to go back 
to even the hearings and testimony that preceded the Constitution. 

It is being given a very careful look-see, to see not only the prece- 
dents but what can be done to make this thing a more logical, under- 
standable arrangement in the event of a manmade disaster in this 
country. 

Mr. Rorack. Is it contemplated in your understanding that legis- 
lation will be requested as an outcome of that ? 

Mr. Burgess. | cannot say at this point, I don’t know. It is in the 
hands of the lawyers. Iam not a lawyer and I am not as well apprized 
of the problems in this field as I might be. 

Mr. Roxwack. Are you prepared to state for the Military Establish- 
ment whether you would be for legislation ? 

Mr. Burcess. I cannot state that at this time. I just do not know 
what the progress is at the moment between ODM, FDCA, the study 
that the Department of Defense supplied and the review being given 
by the Department of Justice. 

_ Iam sure that precedents have a very important part in it though, 
sir. 

Mr. Horirtetp. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Bureess. To assure maximum military support to civil defense, 
the Secretary of Defense on August 17, 1955, instructed the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to place greater emphasis on the civil-defense support 
operations of the military services. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
asked to give positive guidance to the military services in developing 
programs which will provide: 

1. That emergency military assistance to civil defense in an enemy 
attack will be given on the same basis as disaster relief in peacetime; 

2. That emergency military support to civil defense is a task to be 
performed within the military mission of all armed service units, 
rather than as an alternate mission; and 

3. That training of all Federal Reserve and active-duty units should 
be oriented toward the civil-defense support tusk. 

In implementation of the August 17 memorandum, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have instructed the services to prepare coordinated plans for 
military assistance to civil authorities in domestic or civil-defense 
emergencies. These plans are being actively worked on and will 
be designed to provide, when fully implemented, military personnel 
and units in considerable number with thorough training in the 
military responsibilities for civil defense. 

Mr. Horrrrexp. I realize that we have delayed you and you are in 
a bit of a hurry, but this seems pretty important and you were reading 
so fast and as I have not had a chance to see it again, I would like to 
go back over the exact meaning of this. 

As I understand it, on August 17 the Secretary of Defense has 
asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to place greater emphasis on civil- 
— support operations of the military services on the following 

asis: 

That emergency military assistance to civil-defense in an enemy attack will 
be given on the same basis as disaster relief in peacetime. 

This, if it means what it says, is quite a departure from your pre- 
vious position of the primary mission, is it not? 
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Mr. Buresss. I do not see any divergence there, Mr. Chairman. The 
point that is being made is strictly this: that if military units are there 
in the community and are pinned down by the result of disaster, they 
are supposed to help and provide every assistance; and, if they are 
going to provide that assistance, they have got to be trained and 
knowledgeable in this field. 

As I point out a little later in my statement, a change in plans could 
take those people away at any given time. We do not want them there 
and not be organized and trained so that they could be of help in that 
community. 

It is the same thing as if we have a water purification unit in Detroit 
and there is an attack on Detroit. You can bet that water purification 
unit is going to go to work for the people of Detroit. But if that unit 
is away from there, then you cannot depend on it. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. That is true, but all the testimony that has been 
given before us up to this point, Mr. Secretary, has been that there is 
a primary military mission and that the men and the equipment will 
be assigned to that primary mission as a basis of priority, and that 
their assistance will be only on the available or lack of need of the 
military basis. 

Now if I read this correctly it means what it says. You go further 
in (2) there and you say— 
that emergency military support to civil defense is a task to be performed within 
the military mission of all armed service units, rather than as an alternate 
mission. 

This is quite a statement, it seems to me, if it means what it says, 
unless you qualify that considerably. What does it mean? 

Mr. Rozpack. What does No. 2 mean? 

Mr. Burcess, It means exactly what I tried to say a minute ago, sir. 
It is this: that if a military Reserve force, in the Detroit area or the 
San Francisco area, is there, and there is an attack on that community, 
with devastation and disorganization in the community, that Reserve 
force may not be moved to meet its commitment orders. Instead it 
goes to work to assist in restoring law and order. A different Reserve 
unit, which probably had a lower priority of call in another com- 
munity that has not been struck, get designated to perform the military 
mission of the first unit that is tied down at that given time. 

Mr. Rovack. What does an alternate mission mean? 

Does that mean that it is not to be performed as a specified desig- 
nated mission ? 

Mr. Burcess. That is right. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. Would that mean that those 600 men at Fort Meade 
would be definitely assigned to this civil defense? We were told 
that they had 600 men at Fort Meade who were assigned to civil defense 
and for disasters. 

Are those the 600 that would get assigned ? 

Mr. Boreess. They would assist if they were there at the time the 
attack came in that community. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. If they are not there? 

Mr. Burcess. If they are not there, they are not there. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. You do not take anything else from Fort Meade? 
Supposing those 600.men are the only ones that are not there? 

Mr. Bureess.-Then the rest of the facilities at Fort Meade 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Are something else? 
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Mr. Burerss. Would fit into the civil defense problem that might 
occur at that particular place. 

Mrs. GrirrFitus, I see, so that you are really going to draw on other 
people than those that are now assigned to civil defense? 

Mr. Burcess. I am not quite sure that I get your point there. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. All right; if the 600 men at Fort Meade who 
have been assigned to civil defense are not present, they are either 
dead or they are gone from there at the time the disaster strikes, then 
you draw upon another 600 men, and that is their primary mission, 
if the bomb strikes ? 

Mr. Bureess. I am not acquainted with this figure of 600 men. I 
would say that all of Fort Meade might be available. 

Mrs. Grirritus. I see—well, that is different then from the impres- 
sion that has been given. 

Mr. Boroess. But if it were an invasion down through New England, 
or an enemy parachute drop in that area, those troops might be 
ordered to go up to quell that type of attack. But until they get that 
designation they could be working for the restoration of law and 
order by way of military assistance to the general civil authority 
that is in charge of the area where the devastation took place. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Chairman, on that point I think the commander 
at Fort Meade indicated that these domestic emergency forces had 
military assignments and if there were an enemy attack, they could 
not carry out these domestic emergency assignments. So in that event, 
being assigned to other primary units, they would not be available 
in the event of a civil defense emergency. 

Mr. Bureess. I do not think that anyone can be that definite, sir. 
I know what the Secretary of Defense has asked to be worked out in 
this area. As I tried to mention at the beginning of the hearing, we 
have got to be reasonable. There have to be plans and actions suffi- 
ciently flexible to take care of the situation when it occurs. Until 
something more vital takes them away, such as to protect against an 
invasion or they have to be moved to fit into a master war plan com- 
mitment either to some coastal point or to some area outside of the 
country, they are not supposed to sit around and let everybody else do 
something while they are sitting there. 

We are giving training to them that could be useful, and are 
going to improve that training so that those situations can be taken 
care of. 

Mr. Ropack. There is no special training under item 3 over there, 
there is no special training in civil defense type of work. 

Now the testimony to which Mrs. Griffiths referred from the com- 
mander at Fort Meade was that 600 persons on the post were in an 
alert status. The only thing that distinguished them from other 
troops was not their training or not any designated mission, merely 
that they were on call for some emergency, and that particular figure, 
I mean the individuals, rotated as they went through the training pro- 
gram. 

Now what kind of specific training in civil defense is covered under 
that item “orientation” ? 

Mr. Burcess. Well, part of the specific training, sir, would be in 
the Reserve area, for instance, where we have quartermaster units 
and engineer units, and other type units. I am sure that the plan 
will result in these Reserve units going through part of their training 
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in such things as community decontamination, mass feeding projects, 
improvising on what can be done for nourishment if you do have a 
radiological contamination in a particular community. 

Mr. Rosack. You are making a supposition about what the training 
may provide. It was testified by the commander at Fort Meade that 
they had a military team that went through an area to be decontami- 
nated just like a minesweeper might do, but they did not train the 
troops in problems of radiological decontamination or preventive 
measures. 

Mr. Buraess. Well, it is pretty difficult in the active forces to think 
of any training that we give today that does not fill the bill for the 
type of attack which you might have in the country today. We do 
recent training that is going on in the active forces, I think that this 
have a lot of Reserve units that are not abreast of some of the more 
plan will provide us with training aids and training devices and 
training schedules that will build up the knowledge and know-how in 
the Reserve units to be of assistance in civil-defense situations. 

Mr. Rosack. They are not training in a specialized sense, let us 
say, that the British troops have training in civil defense. 

Mr. Burcess. Well, some day it might come to that, I don’t know. 

Mr. Rosack. But it is not that concept now ? 

Mr. Burerss. It is not at that point now. We might have to come 
out with some plan that might parallel, approach, or even exceed that. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Mr. Secretary, this page here of yours is as far as 
I can see, if it means what it says, is a complete departure from the 
testimony of the Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Radford, 
and all of the military witnesses that we have had before us. 

Now it either means something or it does not mean something. If 
it means what it appears to say, it means that you are accepting sup- 
port of civil defense on the same basis as your other military missions. 

Mr. Burgess. It does not mean that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Well, it says that. 

Mr. Bureorss. Well, I do not think it says that, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Well, now let us read it. 

That emergency military assistance to civil defense in an enemy attack will be 
given on the same basis as disaster relief in peacetime. 

If that is not clear and unequivocal I do not know what it means. 
Where is your quisling word in there? 

Is it “emergency” ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. No, sir. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. Do you put a special meaning on “emergency”? If 
that language does not mean that what you have done heretofore in 
disaster relief in peacetime, that you are supposed to give the same 
kind of military assistance to civil defense, I do not know the meaning 
of words, 

Mr. Bureess. Mr. Chairman, the word means this: Let’s take Cali- 
fornia, the floods you had in California. We had a lot of troops tied 
up out there, we had a lot of equipment tied up out there. If at that 
very moment there had been an attack on America I am not sure to 
what degree the people of California could have depended on the 
military forces to continue in that disaster situation out there. 

Mr. Rosacx. You have got the word “peacetime” in the first para- 
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Mr. Burezss. That is the way it is now. And even in a different 
situation, we might have had a much more serious disaster somewhere 
else and we might have had to dilute our effort out in California in 
peacetime. That is the situation that we are talking about there. 

Mr. Hoxirmip. You are not saying that, Mr. Secretary. I am 
sorry to make a point of this, but this is very important to this com- 
mittee. 

We deliberately went to the operational level and we went through 
the men who have the responsibility for defending this country, to 
find out what we could rely upon. 

Now I would like to ask Mr. Lipscomb at this time to read right 
now into the testimony something that Admiral Radford said to us. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Secretary, when Admiral Radford was testify- 
ing before this committee, this is a paragraph of his statement—his 
prepared statement. He says: 

The primary mission of our Armed Forces is to fight and defeat the enemy 
by offensive action anywhere and any time under any circumstances, 

This mission is so comprehensive and vitally important as to make wholly 


undesirable the assignment of any additional diversionary functions and re- 
sponsibilities such as civilian defense to the Department of the Defense. 


Now how do we reconcile the admiral’s statement with what we are 
talking about at this time? 

Mr. Bureess. Mr. Congressman, I see absolutely no conflict between 
Admiral Radford’s statement and what is in my own mind—and maybe 
we can find some words to clarify this. I think Admiral Radford is 
talking to the point of overall civil-defense responsibility. He is not 
suggesting that an engineer unit, a Reserve engineer unit, or an Active 
Force engineers’ unit that might be located in your own community 
do nothing in the event of an attack or devastation on your community. 
He certainly is not saying in his statement that that unit is to sit there 
and do nothing for you in your community, while waiting its military 
orders to move on to something else. 

He is not precluding us from helping in the total mission in that 
community. What he is saying by his statement here “Don’t count 
on it.” 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. But Mr. Secretary, that unit sitting there when 
the enemy strikes, it already has its predesigned plans to go into ac- 
tion. It does not just sit there. It does certain things under certain 
circumstances. It moves its troops, its deploys its equipment. It does 
not just sit there. 

Mr. Burarss. No, Mr. Chairman. But you are supposing there that 
on D-day in this country every soldier gets up and moves off to some- 
thing else. 

He may not. We might not be able to move everybody on D-day. 
We couldn’t take everybody to his overseas commitment or to his 
border post on surprise D-day. ‘These things have to be phased. 
Admiral Radford is stating, in the final analysis, you cannot count on 
this situation, and is asking you not to count on it at all. 

I am saying that the unit is an asset in the community because it 
is here and it is a “bonus” to be used until it moves off to its primary 
mission. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Hoxirrevp. May I just reply to that, that we are faced here 
with a memorandum which I think either means something or does not 
mean something. If this means what it says, it conveys to this com- 
mittee—and if there is anyone here to whom it does not convey the 
same impression that it does to me, I would like him to speak up; a 
different impression than anything that we have had heretofore. 

If it does not mean what it says, sir, it seems to me that it is an 
attempt to convey to this committee an impression which certainly 
is in opposition to anything that we have had before and we have had 
it from the highest of authority, from the Chiefs of Staff. And they 
were unaware of this type of thing because we have got case after 
case in their testimony, in every one of them, where they explicitly 
in response to questions say, “You cannot depend upon us. We have 
got our plans which go into action on enemy attack. They go in 
automatically under certain set conditions and you cannot depend 
upon us, we won’t be available. Of course we will give you whatever 
help we can,” they all say. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary has testified that that is 
what this memorandum means. I do not think there is any question 
about itnow. He has testified that this is in accord with the testimony 
we have received before; namely, that there is not any civil defense 
mission, you cannot count on the forces and they do not have any 
designated duties in this field except on a whole-is and as-is available 
basis; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Burerss. And I think, sir, that is quite an asset to this country 
in civil defense, because we could not possibly move everybody to some 
place on D-day. We have got a D-plus-six plan. It is tied into our 
Active Forces and our Ready Reserve Forces. Say you have a unit 
that is not going to be moved until D-plus-4 or D-plus-5, and it is in 
the community. That unit is mobilized and ready to provide emer- 
gency military aid to that community until it does move off on its 
military mission. 

Mr. Rosack. It is also a fact, Mr. Secretary 

Mr. Buregss. It might even get moved ahead of that, but the point 
is we cannot move everybody on D-day. The President made that very 
clear at the end of Operation Alert last year in his statement and I 
am going to give you that statement again before I conclude. 

Mr. Rosack. Isn’t it also a fact, Mr. Secretary, that so long as you 
do not have a designated mission in civil defense, you never have to 
accept responsibility for it? 

Mr. Burcess. I think the responsibilities are very well known, sir. 
I have shown you before where the Army commanders are tied in in 
close collaboration with FCDA, that it is very clear as to what we 
intend to do, and it is very clear what we have actually achieved in the 
past in natural] disasters. 

Mr. Ropnack. Do you accept the planning assumption that there is 
no effective civilian defense organization in this country ? 

Mr. Burcess. No, I do not accept that. 

Mr. Ropack. That is the planning basis that the military organi- 
zation testified to. 

Mr. Burcess. I don’t see how they could testify to that—— 

Mr. Horirtevp. Mr. Secretary, let’s read this, 

This is the Continental Army Command domestic emergency plan, 
1956. 
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On page 2 there are two assumptions: 


1. With the exception of certain categories of domestic disturbances such as 
riots in connection with long-term strikes, most domestic emergencies occur 
with little or no warning. 


That is the domestic emergencies such as the floods in New England. 


& ener? will not be an effective CONUS-wide civilian defense mechanism 
at D-day. 

That is their assumptions upon which they are planning. 

The second one is that there will not be, and I say that that assump- 
tion is a valid assumption because there is not. 

Now when you say there will not be, we are thinking about the fore- 
seeable future. At the rate at which they are establishing civil 
defense—— 

Mr. Burecess. What is the source of that statement, sir ? 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Continental Army Command. 

I will hand it to you, Mr. Secretary, for your information. You 
will find the 2 assumptions upon which the whole Continental Army 
Command action in this field is based, is on those 2 assumptions. 

Mr. Burcess. As I understood the counsel here he asked me to 
agree, that there is no satisfactory civilian defense plan. I just do 
not accept that in the total negative. 

I think a great deal of progress has been made. I think the pas- 
sage of the civil-defense laws by the Congress is a great deal of prog- 
ress. This might be the Continental Army Command planning as- 
sumption at a given moment. I would not concur completely with 
that assumption. 

It is not incumbent upon me in my position to make that assump- 
tion. I think a great deal of planning has taken place on the civilian 
side. 

Mr. Houtrievp. The question is not planning, the question is the 
status of civilian defense and their assumption is there won’t be any. 
We point out that you are in direct contradiction to the assumptions 
upon which the military defense is being organized and is being 
worked in this field. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman, could I ask this 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Mr. Lipscomb told you what the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff testified to. I would like to point out to you 
that Mr. Brewer asked Captain Johnson : 


and these units have other missions, so it is a fact that in the event of a civil 
emergency perforce that that battalion would not be available? 


Captain Johnson said: 


Yes; as I stated before it would depend on the situation. If the situation 
requires implementation of all our plans, every man would have a mission. 

If half of them are implemented we could possibly use half of the domestic 
emergency force or maybe one-third of them. 


So from the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff down to the 
man who is giving the orders in the field they are in total agreement 
it seems to me and they understand perfectly. 

Mr. Burcess. I think the captain’s statement there is not too far 
from what I have been trying to say, Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mrs. Grirrtrus. I think what we are—— 
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Mr. Burerss. I think what the captain is talking about is true 
if Fort Meade were alerted and if it has a D-day movement date. But 
if it has a D-plus-4 movement date and there is no possibility or signs 
of an invasion around the Washington area, that unit is going to work 
under the general plans for military assistance to civilian authority. 

The President said, and I was going to read it to you a little later 
on, that one trained battalion at the right point of disaster could be 
worth divisions of troops a thousand miles away. The President said 
it and I seek no other authority than his in this field. I am sure that 
Admiral Radford understands that statement as I understand it. 

Whether this captain, when it finally gets down to him, fully un- 
derstands it at this date I do not know. But I think he does. I 
think the judgment of his senior commanders and the relationships 
they have with the community will put this asset to work in assistance 
to the community where the disaster occurs. I see no divergence in 
this testimony whatsoever with the statement of the Secretary of De- 
fense which is nothing in the world but an extension of the President’s 
statement at the conclusion of Operation Alert. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. You are entitled to your evaluation of these two 
statements, Mr. Secretary, we are not going to quarrel with you on 
vour understanding. 

Mr. Burcess. I think we have got to work along—— 

Mr. Hortrterp. Some of us understand that a little bit differently 
sir. 

Mr. Rreniman. I think the main thing we are driving at, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that we do not have statements here that are going to give this 
committee and the country false hope in respect to what the Defense 
Department is going to be able to deliver in case of an emergency. 

Mr. Hotirteip. The words there “it has to be performed within 
the military mission” to be given on the same basis in peacetime are 
mighty strong language and mighty strong phrases, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Bureess. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman—and this stems 
from the President and on down to me and I hope finally to the captain 
whose testimony has just been read to me—Mr. Wilson intends both 
in plan and in action to provide reasonable, realistic assistance in the 
event of an attack on this country. But no one has got a crystal ball 
at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue and I assume there is not one 
at this end, hence you cannot be specific and final about where each 
man is in the total defense requirement. 

You have got 2,850,000 in the active forces, and they are spread 
pretty far these days. We are trying to build a 2,900,000 Ready Re- 
serve, today we have got less than 850,000. 

When we get the 2,900,000 we will be able to do more than we can 
when we have got 800,000. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. That is right. 

Mr. Burcess. To give you a flat answer at this point about what may 
happen 3 years from now is difficult for me to do, and it is a lot more 
difficult for people who are not as well acquainted with it as I am. 

What we are going to try to do at the Pentagon, as the President 
has directed, is to build reasonable sensible plans so that the military 
assets of this country can be brought to bear in their best fashion at 
any given time under any given set of circumstances. 

Mr. Hotrrterw. We are certainly in favor of that philosophy. 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Houtrtevp. Sir, you may proceed. 

Mr. Burerss. Thank you, sir. 

Of major importance to the civil-defense effort has been the enact- 
ment in August of last year of the new Reserve program under which 
our Reserve establishment will be expanded from 800,000 to 2,900,000 
trained and ready reservists. We are making encouraging progress 
toward this goal. 

Last week more than 1,000 young men joined the 6-month Reserve 
training program. That is the first time we have broken the thousand 
mark in a week’s recruitment. 

We expect this number to increase as the youth of America, through 
the informational programs of the services, become more aware of the 
opportunities of service available to them. We received a fine assist 
this week when the National Security Committee announced its spon- 
sorship of a Military Reserve Week to take place April 22-28. 

A truly Ready Reserve spread over the length and breadth of our 
country constitutes a major deterrent to war. As long as the enemy 
knows that wherever he attacks he will encounter organized and 
trained military units, he will think twice before initiating an attack. 
A strong Reserve establishment represents sound insurance against the 
outieak of a major war. 

We are ever mindful of the President’s counsel following the Oper- 
ation Alert exercise in 1955, when he observed : 

We must remember that in the kind of disaster of which I am now speaking, 
1 trained Reserve battalion in the proper place would be worth 5 divisions 


located a thousand miles away. Trained men will be needed on the spot at 
the time the disaster occurs * * * 


Our improved Reserve program will place organized Reserve units 
dispersed throughout the United States with at least one, and in most 
instances many, units in every designated target area in the United 
States. 

Ready and trained Reserves will not only add freatly to the deter- 

e, 


rent strength of our Armed Forces but also provi 
emergency, additional support to civil defense. 

The red dots are the attacked areas. 

In the event of attack on the United States there is no certainty, 
of course, that Reserve units can stay in place for any given definite 
time. We may have a war situation which develops over a substantial 
period. In which case, Reserve units will be called to Federal service 
and moved to training camps or overseas, as part of the overall 
national-defense mission. 

On the other hand, a surprise attack on the United States could 
require the recall of Reserve units in nondevastated areas. 

This recall would be to meet the schedule commitments of other units 
pinned down or otherwise not available because of the devastating 
effects of such an attack. 

Moreover, critical target areas encompass much of our military 
capability to assist civil defense. There is no logical reason to expect 
that this capability will be exempt from the general destruction that 
might be thrust upon the area. 

The military role of the Reserves has overriding priority. The 
resources of the Reserves must be complementary to civil defense. 
These Reserves must not be depended upon to carry out preattack as- 
signments to civil-defense organizations. 
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It was this consideration that prompted the Department of Defense 
to urge the enactment of Public Law 364 in the last session of Con- 
gress. Under Public Law 364 the States were given the means whereby 
they can provide unlimited State disaster forces, in organized units 
and not subject to Federal call, for fire-fighting, rescue work, medical 
care, and the like. 

The State defense forces thus authorized could be trained and pre- 
assigned to civil-defense tasks in specific localities with the assurance 
that the units would be available when the need for their services is 
greatest. 

Only a few of the States, notably California, Texas, Ohio, and In- 
diana, have made progress in developing this great potentiality. How- 
ever, all the States must do a great deal more and, in my opinion, the 
Federal Government must assist them to develop these essential domes- 
tic forces. 

Trained in survival techniques, these State defense forces may well 
mean the difference between organized recovery and chaos. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Mr. Secretary, the chairman must say that your tes- 
timony on page 10 as qualified by your testimony on pages 11 and 12, 
particularly 12, paragraph 3 on page 12, is at complete variance with 
each other, and as far as my understanding is concerned, one nullifies 
the other. 

Mr. Burcess. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am here to stay as long as 
want me to to try to clarify that situation, sir. I see no divergence. 

Mr. Hoxtrrerp. As I read it, you march up the hill on page 10 and 
you march down it on page 12 as far as language is concerned, the 
meaning of language is concerned. 

In one instance you very plainly say that the military mission is 
to include civil-defense support, emergency military support to be 
performed within the military mission, to be given on the same basis 
in time of enemy attack as it is in peacetime, and then you say the 
military role of the Reserves has overriding priority— 

The resources of the Reserve must be complementary to civil defense. These 
Reserves must not be depended upon to carry out preattack assignments to 
civil-defense organizations. 

Mr. Secretary, I do not wish to engage in any long discussion or argu- 
ment with you on that. I just point out that there is a conflict there in 
the meaning of language which to me is quite evident. 

Mr. Rorack. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary testified, in order to get 
the record straight, that what he meant by having this assignment 
within the military mission was merely a way of stating that he did not 
want a specific designated civil-defense responsibility. 

In other words, this would not be earmarked. Troops that are 
training in target practice might also have a couple of hours of train- 
ing in what they call emergency operations. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Is that your understanding, sir, did Mr. Roback of 
the staff state your position on that correctly ? 

Mr. Burcess. I do not get the point that Mr. Roback was trying to 
make there, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rosacx. Is it not a fact that you testified a little while ago that 
what you meant by that second paragraph I believe of (3), which 
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says that the civil defense will be within the military mission and not 
as an alternate, by that you meant that you did not want the civil de- 
fense to be a specific designated responsibility, but should be absorbed 
within the ordinary actions of the military, and would be available 
on an as-is, where-is basis? 

You testified that in substance; did you not? 

We can have the record read if you have any question. 

Mr. Buraess. No, there is no question about it, sir. May I make 
another effort at this, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Congress provides money to the Defense Department to meet 
a defense requirement. Our forces, both Active and Ready Reserve, 
are designed to fit a military plan of action. We do not ask for 
2,900,000 Ready reservists based on military and civil-defense mis- 
sions. It is based on a military mission, and that is the basis upon 
which we come to your committees in Congress and ask for funds. 

If we were going to add civil defense as a definite and specific mis- 
sion for the military, I can assure you that we would need more money, 
more equipment and a whole lot more people. 

Now what I am trying to say to this committee with all of the 
honesty and sincerity that I possess, is that we do not want to overlook 
in our training of men to meet this military requirement the fact that 
they have got to be an asset to the community in which they may be at 
any given time. 

We cannot take 2,900,000 Ready reservists, all of the Active forces, 
be they Army, Air or Navy, located in active force installations in 
America at a given time of a surprise attack on this country, and 
herd them off to a port or to an airfield or to a training station. 

They are military organizations, with equipment and supplies, in 
or near communities. When they are there they are there to help if 
needed until they do move out to this primary mission which may not 
happen the same day of the enemy strike on this country. 

Now we do not want those people there untrained or unknowing 
in what they might have to do in this situation. Hence, we are trying 
to make them knowledgeable and ready to be helpful in this field. 

Mr. Houirrevp. This has been our vadiusbendials of their mission, 
sir, up until your statement on page 10. 

That explanation has been one I think that has been given us by 
all of the military people, that they will render every assistance possi- 
ble to contiguous communities which does not interfere with their 
military mission, but they have also led us to believe that they will 
have military missions, not necessarily embarkation from a port but 
military missions which they will be called upon to perform and which 
will preclude them from providing dependable—and I accent the 
word “dependable”—support to civilian agencjes. 

They have testified time and again that they do not want civilian 
agencies to depend upon them because they might be the first ones to 
be called. If they are not called, they will help. And that was our 
understanding until this strong language on page 10 of the three items, 
especially items 1 and 2 of the Secretary of Defense’s memorandum. 

I understand that that was a memorandum to the Armed Forces 
asking them to put more emphasis on their ability to do this. 

Mr. Burgess. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Houtrtevp. But as far as we know it does not change the situa- 
tion in the field of the need for a strong civilian defense, organized 
possibly on the lines of Public Law 364, which Congress did pass. 

_Mr. Bureess. Mr. Chairman, if I may on that, isn’t it heartening 
to this committee and to you, sir, as its chairman, that we are trying 
to build up this awareness and ability in the military forces? 

Mr. Hotrrtep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buraess. To be complementary to civil defense. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. Yes, sir. I am not criticizing it, sir; I am trying to 
reconcile it with the testimony that we have had. 

Mr. Bureess. I just do not want to leave this committee with the 
idea that if we have a unit near or in a town, that it is to ignore being 
an asset to the town and to the United States in the event of an attack. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. I think that is proper and I think it is right and I 
am glad to see that you are thinking along that line. 

I have no criticism of it at all, sir. I just do not want to build up 
false hopes in the minds of the civilian defense agency in Detroit or 
Chicago or Los Angeles or Syracuse or any other city that they 
have got an asset there that they can depend upon. 

I want them to stand on their own feet, perfect their own organiza- 
tion and then, in case of an emergency, a national emergency like this, 
if they can get help from the military, that the military can give, 
I know they will be thankful to get it and we will be thankful to see 
the military give it, but I do not want them to depend upon it. 

Mr. Buraess. Bless you, Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what I am 
trying to relay to the committee, sir. 

May I continue, sir? 

Mr. Hotrriretp. You may continue. 

Mr. Bureess. This brings me to House Concurrent Resolution 108. 
The Department of Defense has given the proposal through con- 
sideration and concluded that its enactment would not be likely to 
benefit either the civil defense or military effort of the United States. 

Action on the plan proposed in this resolution would constitute a 
basic change in civil-defense leadership—now well established, recog- 
nized, and accepted. 

Putting the civil defense of the United States in the Department of 
Defense would make the Secretary of Defense responsible for resolv- 
ing conflicts between military and civilian requirements. In many 
cases he might be forced to act as advocate and judge at the same time. 
Moreover, a would be forced to adjudicate competing requests for 
military resources by the Secretaries of the military and civil-defense 
departments. 

We are convinced that the adjudication of military and civil defense 
requirements should be performed outside of the Department of De- 
fense. The Office of Defense Mobilization as now constituted is set 
up to perform this function. 

The plan of action in House Concurrent Resolution 108 would 
create a Federal civil defense force which would have operational 
responsibility for domestic efforts in a civil defense emergency or 
other disaster situations. 

However, domestic efforts in disasters have long been an inherent 
and accepted responsibility of State and local governments. This 
responsibility would be superseded by the provisions of this resolution. 

Moreover, the total capacity of personnel and material resources 
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of civilian communities under the control of State and local authori- 
ties far exceeds the economic and organizational potential of a fed- 
erally organized and equipped civil defense force. 

Therefore, we cannot support or concur in this resolution. It is my 
personal conviction and official opinion that the stated premises on 
which the resolution is based, and the proposed plan of action therein 
would not, in themselves, effect a practicable improvement in the civi 
defense program. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Any questions on that, Mr, Riehlman? 

Mr. Rreutman. No. 

Mr. Houtrietp. I would say that your reasoning there would be 
predicated upon the fact that there would be different objectives in 
view on the part of the civilian defense and the military, but if the 
overall objective was the total posture of defense, I cannot see where 
there ‘eanld be too much division of purpose there. 

Mr. Burcess. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Hotirietp. If you continue with your assumption that the mili- 
tary has a peculiar mission which is unrelated to a backup of civil- 
ian population in logistics and supply, I think you are right about 
that, but if within the concept of your military mission you rec- 
ognize the component part of support of an industrial and energy- 
producing civilian group, I cannot see where there is a great conflict 
of interest there. 

Mr. Burerss. Mr. Chairman, the person who is best equipped to 
give you a comment on that is Mr. Wilson because I am sure that he 
could tell you that his hands are pretty full trying to adjudicate and 
to arrive at a program between our three major services. 

Mr. Hotirteip. You do not mean to say that their objectives are at 
variance ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. Well, I am just talking about how much you can do 
in any one given day, Mr. Chairman. 

As I said or tried to say before in my testimony, we have some 
projects that we have not finished yet, and they are big ones. 

I think to add another unfinished one in the setup would really 
give us a huge burden. I think that the philosophy here of a civilian 
defense organization being manned sma operated by the will and 
direction of civilians is the best sign to our enemies of what we intend 
to do in this country. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Chairman, item No. 2 there would of course assume 
that the mission of the Armed Forces was understood. 

Now I gather that the Secretary said, and I want to be corrected if 
I am wrong, that there is some question as to what the primary mis- 
sion of the Armed Forces is. 

Ts that a fact and is that at the basis of the discussion that is now 
going on at Ramey Air Force Base? 

Mr. Burcess. No; I know of no connection between my appearance 
here today and what is going on at Ramey Air Force Base. 

Mr. Rosack. Is it conceivable in your mind that civil defense would 
be discussed at Ramey Air Force Base? 

Mr. Burerss. I do not know, sir. I did not know of the nieting 
commens up. I heard about it at the same time that everybody else 

id. 

Mr. Horirreip. You would not care to speculate that they might 

think that the continuity of production and existence of some 75 million 
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people in our urban centers might be a matter of importance to the con- 
tinued military operation ? 

Mr. Bureess. Mr. Chairman, I have never been to a Joint Chiefs 
of Staff meeting since I have been on this job. 

I can assure the committee and you, sir, that they are thinking 
about the total good and protection of the Nation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Burgess. If I may, sir, I will give you my recommendations. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Bureoess. There are, however, some suggestions which I rec- 
ommend for the serious consideration of this committee. 

First, I suggest that the committee reaffirm the concepts of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act with respect to the.responsibilities of the States 
and political subdivisions of the States. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. We are going to have to stop you there, I am afraid, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Do you mean to say by that that in view of all of the developments, 
including the increased vulnerability of our urban centers and the 
contiguous areas surrounding them, running into many thousands of 
square miles and passing many political boundaries, that you are still 
content with the degree of responsibility pores upon the States and 
political subdivisions by the Civil Defense Act of 1950? 

Do you think that concurs with the realities of today’s hazard to 
civilain centers? 

Mr. Bureess. Mr. Chairman, I think that the act. provides the basis 
for sound and sensible and reasonable planning even adjusted to some 
of the things that we know now that we did not know then. 

Mr. Ho.trreip. Let me ask you this question, sir. 

Do you believe from a practical standpoint that it is likely that a 
metropolitan city that we will designate as A, with a population of 
more than 1 million people surrounded by other cities and thickly 
populated areas and counties and separate States, that that complex 
can plan an adequate master plan for civilian defense without the 
benefit of Federal planning ? 

Mr. Burgess. No, I don’t think it can without Federal planning. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Do you think that as a practical matter they will 
cooperate and finance adequately such a civil-defense plan? 

Mr. Burcess. I think it has to be on the basis not only, sir, of 
matching funds but also on the basis of matching effort. 

We have drawn some hard and fast lines as this country has de- 
veloped over the years, and I think as we arrive at this point we have 
to think more fiexibly and cross lines in the situation. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. The Civil Defense Act of 1950 does not think along 
more flexible lines in my opinion. It thinks in more rigid lines by 
placing the primary responsibility for civil defense upon political 
subdivisions whether they be cities, counties, or States, and without 
regard to their location within a possible nuclear target area and the 
impact of one megaton or multimegaton nuclear weapon, and there- 
fore it seems to me that we have got to live up to the hazard of today 
by changing our concept. 

I do not mean to take away from the cities and counties and States’ 
responsibility for participation, for giving of such funds as they can 
give and for assisting in planning and all that sort of thing. 
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I think that has got to be done. But we cannot rely upon them to 
do this job any more than we can rely upon the separate cities and 
counties and States to do the job of furnishing an Air Force and a 
Navy and an Army. eae 

It has gotten to the point where we have gone beyond those lines it 
seems to me, Ste : 

Mr. Burcess. The States have done a wonderful job in cooperating 
with the Federal defense forces in the build up of the separate national 
guards and air national guards. hi = 

Mr. Houirmtp. But those are callable, sir, into the Military Estab- 
lishment. ; aa 

Mr. Burczss. That is correct, but the will of the State is involved 
in it, sir. 

Mr. Houirievp. The will of the State is involved in it, but we have 
letters from almost all of the governors of the States and almost all 
of the mayors of the large cities such as New York, Chicago, and these 
other large cities, and all of them practically, not all of them but most 
of them I will say, confess their inability as a political unit to do the 
necessary job of civilian defense, both to do it from the standpoint of 
pJanning and from the standpoint of financing. 

We have these letters in our files, in response to questionnaires which 
we sent out, and that is why you have got a chaotic condition in civilian 
defense throughout the Nation. 

You have not got apparently the cohesion that is necessary to do 
the job on the local basis. 

Now the next question is, Is the job important enough for us to 
become a little more flexible in our thinking on this point, or are we 
going to retain our inflexibility and continue without an effective 
civilian defense ? 

That is what we are faced with. 

Mr. Burecess. Mr. Chairman, my thought in this sentence of course 
does not preclude the adjusting or making more flexible the whole 
range of Federal civil defense. 

I think the problem that you are up against, sir, that I am up against 
and the Governors who have written you are up against, is that while 
Americans have always responded to a crisis and won, we tend to wait 
until the crisis occurs. We have a different situation in civil defense, 
one of being prepared in advance. I do not think that that should 
come completely from the Federal Government. 

I think it has got to come up to the Federal Government, with the 
Federal Government providing a master plan and assisting and aiding 
in every possible way. If this Public Law 920 has restrictive provi- 
sions in it that do not provide the flexibility of which you speak, then 
I certainly would adjust to that effect. 

But the concept is what I am interested in preserving. 

Mr. Hottrretp. The Intergovernmental Relations Commission, of 
which Mr. Peterson was a member, although affirming loca] responsi- 
bility in practically every field, come out with a very strong recom- 
mendation as to an increased Federal responsibility for planning and 
financing in this field. 

Mr. Burcess. And I think we espouse that, sir. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. You do espouse that ? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. 

Mr. Batwan. I have a question. 
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Is it correct to assume in your first recommendation that what you 
mean by affirming the concept of the Federal Civil Defense Act to be, 
namely, that you keep that a civilian function rather than in the 
military departments $ 

Mr. Burcess. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. But that you do not really affirm the idea that it 
should remain more a local function than a Federal but still civil? 

Mr. Burcess. I am for the civil aspects, sir, and I am for increased 
effort at the Federal level. In increasing the Federal interest in this 
plan I would not, in any way, take away the responsibility and the 
drive and will that I believe should come from the political subdivi- 
sions in the States and the States themselves. 

Mr. Houtrtex. It is not there, sir, and I agree with you that we 
should not take any drive away from them. But our finding is to 
date that it is not there, and the letters that come in from these civil- 
defense directors in these different areas—we are going to go into 
some of these areas and we are going to explore this so that the record 
will be complete on this. 

They are just muddling along. They are not getting the coopera- 
tion of the people. I believe with you that we have got to have the 
cooperation of the civilians. We have got to have participation on a 
volunteer basis. But I question very seriously at this time if we can 
depend upon voluntary participation altogether as we are now, and if 
there is not some need for State laws and county laws and city laws 
and Federal laws which will make this thing more realistic. 

Mr. Bureess. The only point I am urging, Mr. Chairman—I do 
not think we are apart at all—the only point that I am urging is 
that we not bring all of the responsibility up to the Federal level. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Bureess. It is their Nation and our Nation. I think that this 
business of renponei ity has got to go right down to the community 
to get the people and the effort that we need. Hence, I would not 
bring that all up to the Federal! level. 

I mean the States make laws. They take positions on other things, 
and they affect other things in the States and I know of nothing that 
is more important than this. ’ 

If I were a governor or a State legislative representative I would 
be fighting to have a realistic civil defense program within my State. 
I would even take such steps, as the Federal Government has had to 
fakes in seeing that there were no missing links in what I was trying 
to do. | 

Me Rruiman. You would want that coordinated with the overall 
an? 
p Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir; it has to be coordinated, well planned and 
well directed. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Master planning for target areas must be a matter 
of coordination between the Federal Government with its knowled 
and its needs and purposes and the local political subdivisions. Tt 
must be a matter of coordination. 

Mr. Burcess. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. It must have a strong lead, however, and a strong 
direction. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hoxtrtevp. From the Federal Government, must it not? 

Mr. Buraess. We should lead. 

Mr. Rrentman. Mr. Chairman, right at that point, would you agree 
that we have that at this time? 

Mr. Bureess. It is getting better, Mr. Riehlman. I think that there 
are opportunities in our Federal] laws and our Federal administration 
to do it, but I would try to construct my laws and my actions so that 
the States did their part in the thing. 

Just as I do not want one of the Settelions sitting around when an 
attack comes, waiting for the military orders to come in 2 months, 
and I do not think boundary lines should preclude us—— 

a Mr. Beer. In the military you would not allow that to 
appen 
. Bureess. I do not think Governors and Presidents should allow 
it to happen. 

Mr. Riruuman. We are talking about a voluntary situation where 
you just have to depend upon voluntary help and assistance. 

Mr. Bureegss. I believe your State has taken a very realistic stand 
on that, sir. 

Mr. Rrenuman. I think we have one of the finest in the United 
States. 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rreutman. But we are not too happy about that. 

Mr. Bureess. But you have made a great deal of progress. 

Mr. Rreuitman. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Bureess. You have put good people in charge of the program. 

General Huebner is recognized in this field. You have, also, 
enacted some unpopular laws to achieve the realistic end. 

That shows the will of your people, and to the extent we can get 
that participation across the Nation. I think the Russians will sit up 
and take notice. 

Mr. Rreniman. If we could have a coordinated and uniform effort 
throughout the country, I would agree with you, with some strong 
directives and leadership from the Federal side. 

Mr. Bureerss. I think the Federal Government has to be realistic in 
the matter of funds, equipment, standards, and plans. 

Mr. Rreutman. To get back right to our own State, sir, we have 
a fine plan and we have a fine organization, but you get down to the 
grassroots and you will not find the volunteers there doing the jobs. 

Mr. Buregss. Mr. Riehlman, I find that in the Federal Tieady Re- 
serve, but it is getting better. 

Mr. Rreniman. Let’s hope that it keeps getting better. That is the 
hope. I love your spirit, sir, and your enthusiasms and we hope that 
that will penetrate right straight through not only the Defense Depart- 
ment but through the Civil Defense. 

Mr. Burerss. I have had a lot of help in this building, sir; I will 
tell you that. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Would you say that the total expenditure of the 
Defense Department is really made on an effort to deter an attack? 

Mr. Burerss. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Then on the day that enemy planes take off headed 
— — country, that defense effort has, to a great extent, failed: 

as it not 
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Mr. Burgess. I do not—I think the country that moves in that 
direction certainly has visions of success in mind. 

Mrs. GrirritHs. But realistically on the day that planes take off for 
this country loaded with bombs, our defense effort has failed, to a large 
extent, to a very great extent? 

Mr. Ho.irrexp. Failed to deter. 

Mrs. Grirritns. It has failed to deter. 

Mr. Burgess. I would say that the deterrence had been erased and 
we then would be in an active period of aggression. I mean deter- 
rence no longer will have any meaning after that move is made. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And if we are at all realistic, if we know anything 
we know that that day sometime is going to come; is that not right? 

Mr. Bureegss. I cannot speak to that question with any firmness, 
ma’am. I think everything that we are trying to do in our country 
is to build a power for peace that will provide deterrence. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I am sure of that, I do not have any doubt, but 
if history has taught us anything, it teaches us that some day the 
bombs are going to be used and they are going to be used on us. 

Mr. Burcess. That certainly is a fear that I always have and that is 
the reason I came to take the job that I did. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Under those circumstances, are you suggesting 
now that when the day arrives what we as the Federal Government 
should say “now, gentlemen, it is every man for himself, all you 
people out there in the States, counties, and what not” ? 

Mr. Burcess. No; I do not. I feel that the Federal Government 
will try to do that part of the defense plan which is a Federal responsi- 
bility, and I think that includes civil defense from the standpoint of 
Federal planning and direction. But, at the same time, the great or- 
ganizational efforts that we have got in our States and cities and 
counties must come to bear too. To the degree that this effort comes 
from the areas in our master civil defense plan, you will have effec- 
tive civil defense in this country. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Now if we lose the cities, aren’t these people out 
on Main Street really to be trained that the enemy is the air they 
breathe ? 

It is the air, isit not? It is something they have seen all their lives 
and now it looks just the same only it is different. Today it kills 
you. Well, then on that day don’t you think that the taxpayers 
really have a right to ask us if just one Geiger counter could not have 
been worth more than the bomb itself to them ? 

Mr. Burcess. That is very profound thinking on this, Mrs. Grif- 
fiths. It think that our effort is toward trying to preserve the peace 
so that won’t occur. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. But we have been trying to find some of these 
counters I would like to tell you, and somebody came in one day with 
one that was a little pencil. 

Personally I am for getting that around to everybody and also try- 
ing to teach them how to use it. 

Mr. Burerss. I think that is very important. I do not know 
whether FCDA has appeared before your committee at this session or 
not, but I imagine that they have some very active plans in that regard. 

I am not acquainted with all the details, but I am sure they are 
giving that consideration along with other protective devices. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Buraess. Thank you, sir. 

Second, I urge the committee to develop legislation which will give 
the Federal Civil Defense Agency ample seeds to lead and direct 
civil defense throughout the United States to the end that each State 
be required to develop civil-defense plans and forces fitting into a 
national plan, and that Federal support of State civil-defense activi- 
ties be conditioned on conformance with approved standards and 
requirements. 

hird, Public Law 364 should be amended to restore provisions for 
Federal assistance in creating State defense forces to afford mobile 
support units in the State civil-defense structure. Federal assistance 
should be administered under regulations prescribed by the Federal 
Civil Defense Agency. It should include guidance in organization 
and training, and the furnishing of equipment and supplies which 
are excess to the needs of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Hoxtrtetp. Mr. Secretary, could I stop you there and ask you 
to accept a small amendment to your third condition there? 

Mr. Burcerss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. Beginning with the words in the last line there 
“exeess to the needs of the Federal Government.” I propose an 
amendment as follows—I will read the whole sentence so you may get 
the import: 

It should include guidance in organization and training, and the furnishing 
of equipment and supplies which are necessary to insure an effective civilian 
defense. 

Would you accept that amendment ? 

Mr. Burgess. I would, sir, on the basis 

Mr. Hoxrriexp. Because this refers actually to surplus property. 
We have already passed the law which makes surplus property avail- 
able which is in excess of the needs of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Borcess. I do not think it does in this instance, Mr. Chairman. 
I am not completely knowledgeable in this area. When we had the 
origina] State defense forces bill constructed, it provided that the 
military departments could supply to these defense forces such items 
as trucks and fire-fighting equipment, which might be somewhat out 
of date for shipping overseas, and other equipment which would be 
quite useful and essential to a State civil-defense force. 

That was the philosophy. 

Mr. Houtrierp. I thing under the law, and that law went through 
this committee, the original Surplus Property Act I might say went 
through this committee, and I think that all the Government needs 
to do or the Defense Department needs to do is to declare it excess 
to their needs and then it can be claimed by other Federal depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Burgess. I am not acquainted with that. 

Mr. Heutrrevp. It might be some other department might step in 
ahead of Civil Defense. 

Mr. Burcess. We were very much interested in that being facili- 
tated in answer to our specific amendment there which I am in com- 
pare support of, provided it is on a basis of appropriate matching effort 

y the States, not necessarily in respect to funds but in respect to 
laws and people, and also that the equipment is supplied to units 
and organizations that are conforming to standards. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. And in designated critical target areas? 
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Mr. Bourcess. That is right, sir, 

Mr. Hotrrretp. As I see our civil-defense effort now, to a great 
extent it seems to be calling upon small towns in the agricultural 
belt, for instance, to have a civil-defense unit that may be many 
hundreds of miles from a big city. 

What we really should start ae about, it seems to me, is 

1 


designated potential target areas, and tailor-making our master plan 
for those areas and for the necessary country around them which 
would be needed to support it. 

Mr. Burcess. You are interested in a first-things-first operation ? 

Mr. Hotirretp, That is right. 

Mr. Bureerss. I think we have got to think about these main target 
areas first and start there and get them perfect before we go to the 
lesser likely places. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. To the lesser places. And in the field of supplies, 
equipment and supplies, I do not know just exactly what equipment 
and supplies which are excess to the needs of the Federal Govern- 
ment means, because it seems to me the Federal Government needs an 
effective civilian defense very badly. 

Mr. Burgess. The only thing I am talking about is with respect to 
the Defense Department, sir. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. That is why I would say these target areas should 
be supplied with equipment and supplies which are necessary to insure 
that they do have the resiliency to come back in case of attack. 

Mr. Burcess. As I understand the law that was passed last year, 
it permits the States at times other than actual war to have forces 
organized under arms. The act does not provide for Federal assist- 
ance. We did not get in that bill the right of the Defense Depart- 
ment to supply certain excess equipment and certain items. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Could I ask you, sir, to have your people prepare 
an amendment which in your opinion would cover this particular 
point in Public Law 364? 

Mr. Bureess. I will be pleased to, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Thank you, sir. You may proceed. 

Mr. Burcess. And fourth, I urge the committee to support us in 
our effort to develop a strong Reserve force as a deterrent to the forces 
of aggression and as an additional means of making civil defense 
more manageable. 

In summary, I would like to assure the committee that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is very conscious of the problems faced by civil- 
defense officials and is working and planning continuously to ease 
their task. 

We have taken definite steps to strengthen the military defense of 
the continental United States. 

We are steadily improving our capability to detect approaching 
attack and warn civilians. 

We are building an increasingly effective Reserve force which can 
prove of immeasurable value in deterring attack. 

We are revising our training and organization to make possible 
the maximum support that military operations will permit. 

We are strongly supporting civilian leadership in civil defense and 
helping in the buildup of civilian capabilities. 
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We are devising ways and means to develop the closest possible 
teamwork with civil authorities in order to produce a greater pattern 
of strength. 

We know that a strong civilian capability in this field, built on 
matching efforts by State and Federal agencies, constitutes a major 
deterrent to attack. The smaller the enemy’s chances of success, the 
less likely the possibility of aggression. 

At the same time, a strong civil-defense capability will make less 
necessary the assignment of military units to disaster duties in case 
of attack. Thus, our Armed Forces will be free to pursue their pri- 
mary mission—to destroy the enemy. 

For these reasons, civil defense in all its aspects is today and will 
be in the future a matter of major concern to the entire Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Mr. Secretary, we appreciate very much your com- 
ing before us this morning and answering so frankly the questions 
that we have asked. 

Our delay in having you before us was in no way to be considered a 
reflection upon you or your position, sir. 

Mr. Burerss. That is all right, sir. I am glad to get your opinions. 

Mr. Ho.irreip. It was the decision of the committee that we needed 
certain education on our part before we called you before us. Maybe 
this has enabled us to give you a little bit harder time, but it is all in a 
good cause, sir. There is no personality involved in it. 

Mr. Burgess. I understand, sir. 

It has been my pleasure. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. We do appreciate your coming. 

May we feel free to direct some letters to you on some of the points 
after we get a chance to study 

Mr. Burerss. Yes,sir. I am at your disposal, sir. 

Mr. Horirrevp. Is there any further question ? 

Our next witness will be General Sturgis of the Corps of Engineers, 
Chief of the Corps of Engineers, and we will reconvene at 2 : 30. 

The committee will assemble at that time. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 30 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2:30 p. m. of the same day.) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Ho.irreLp. The committee will be in order. 

The committee is honored to have Lt. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., 
Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, with us this afternoon. 

General Sturgis, we are sorry that our schedule this morning did not 
allow you to come before us and we caused you this postponement. It 
was not of our planning, I assure you. I understand you have a pre- 
pared statement. Would you like to proceed with it? 

General Srureis. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I might say that I certainly fully appreciate the very great impor- 
tance of this subject, because of our own experiences in much more 
minor cases, so I am only too happy to be able to be here. 

Do you wish me to proceed, sir? 

Mr. Ho.trterp. Yes, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. SAMUEL D. STURGIS, JR., CHIEF OF ENGI- 
NEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY; ACCOMPANIED BY COL. THOMAS 
H. LIPSCOMB, MILITARY PLANS, OCE, AND COL. GEORGE H. 
WALKER, CIVIL WORKS, OCE 


General Srureis. Mr. Chairman, I am Lt. Gen Samuel D. Sturgis, 
Jr., Chief of Engineers, United States Army. I would like first to 
express my appreciation for the opportunity to appear before this 
committee during its hearings on the vitally important problem of 
civil defense. 

Not only am I intensely interested as a military man in a subject 
of such vital concern to our national security, but as Chief of En- 
gineers I welcome the chance to explain to the committee something 
of the organization, the missions, and the capabilities of the Corps 
of Engineers and some of the reasons why we, as an organization, 
are greatly interested in civil defense. 

‘In addition to its role as a combat arm and technical service of the 
Army—like the Infantry, Armor, and Artillery—the Corps of En- 
gineers has an engineering and construction function throughout the 
entire United States and in many foreign countries. 

Ten division offices supervise the operations of 41 district offices 
located in the major cities of this country. 

Our chart here shows our organization. The stars represent the 
division offices—point one out please—such as South Atlantic di- 
vision, the Southwest division, and so on. 

To illustrate the division, I will take the Missouri River division 
in the center which is rather clear. Please delineate the boundaries 
of the division. This particular organization coincides with the 
States for military construction purposes. It just so happens, as 
you probably know, Mr. Chairman, that we also have the civil works 
organization, which is the identical organization in districts and di- 
visions, but does have different geographical areas of responsibility, 
generally conforming to the military construction areas, but specifi- 
cally based on watershed boundaries. That is beside the point. For 
an emergency and military construction, this is the organization that 
obtains and covers, as you can see, the entire United States. 

I also might break down the Missouri River division for the benefit 
of the committee by showing the district organizations in that di- 
vision, Kansas City district conducts military construction in the 
area shown in the dotted lines. The Omaha district conducts military 
construction in the balance of the division. There are other districts 
of a civil nature in that division but they have no responsibilities 
for military construction. A better example is down in the South- 
west division, Dallas, Tex. We have there the following districts: 

The Galveston district, the Forth Worth district, the Tulsa district, 
the Albuquerque district. That is how, sir, each one of these divi- 
sions is divided somewhat as illustrated here throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. Rorzack. Do you have subdistricts or branch offices, General ? 

General Srurais. I am coming to that. We do have many branch 
offices. The district, however, is our largest administrative, engineer- 
ing, and operating entity. All 3 of those operations are carried out 
in the district. 
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Our civilian staff numbers about 50,000 employees. They are en- 
gaged about one-half on military construction for the Army and the 

ir Force and about one-half on a program of civil works in the field 
of flood control and river and harbor improvement. These are skilled 
and experienced personnel in the field of engineering and construc- 
tion, and include trained.teams for flood fighting and other disasters. 

To give you an idea of the caliber of our personnel, I have in my 
office Mr. Gail Hathaway, who a few years ago was president of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

I should point out that almost the entirety of our $2 billion per 
year military and civil works construction program is carried out by 
contract with the construction industry and that the greater portion 
of our engineering design is, particularly in military construction, 
also accomplished through contract with civilian architect-engineer 
firms. 

In other words we deal with the engineering profession organized 
in the firms throughout the country and we deal with the construc- 
tion industry for our contracts. 

Design, construction and contract administration are handled by 
our district engineers. Thus, our construction activities are carried 
out by a decentralized organization spread throughout the United 
States, and most important, in close contact with the engineering pro- 
fession, major and minor construction firms, and construction mate- 
rial suppliers of the Nation and of the local regions. Such decentral- 
ization is, of course, essential to prompt action in an emergency. 

Since, as already pointed out, our 41 district offices are located in 
major cities throughout the United States, you might conclude that 
the organization of the Corps of Engineers is highly vulnerable to 
destruction in the opening Choa of an atomic attack. 

However, some of our districts are located in the smaller cities 
such as Bicksburg, Huntington, and Walla Walla and nearly all 
of the districts have suboflices located at major military posts, flood 
control dams, and other isolated areas, which can provide personnel 
and facilities to reconstitute the organization in the event that the 
main offices of the district are destroyed. 

The ability of the Corps of Engineers to expand its operations is 
well demonstrated by the experience of World War II, for which I 
offer this chart. 

This required a sudden tremendous expansion of Army facilities 
including troop installations, storage installations, ports, and indus- 
trial production establishments—for example for the Ordnance De- 
partment facilities for conversion of atmospheric nitrogen into am- 
monia, and so forth—and resulted in a peak load $4 billion of con- 
struction work placed in 1943. The Office of the Quartermaster 
General was initially charged with this program. 

However, its prewar construction program had been at a rate of 
about $11 million a year and its small centralized organization was 
soon swamped by the heavy new construction requirements. The 
Corps of Engineers, which had been conducting a civil works pro- 
gram of about $300 million per year, shown by the green line here, 
was assigned the responsibility for Army and Air Force construc- 
tion.shortly after Pearl Harbor and expanded its construction pro- 
gram thirteenfold in less than 2 years’ time. 
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I would like to stop and go to the chart if I may, sir, I would like 
to bring out the following features: 

Up to this time about here, 1941, when you see this rapid rise, you 
will note that the program for military construction was very small, 
amounting as I said to an average of about $11 million a year. That 
was not under the Corps of Engineers at that time and as I brought 
out, that was under the construction quartermaster. At this point here, 
when things began getting out of hand as far as delays in construction 
and that sort of thing, the Air Force first demanded, in accordance 
with President Roosevelt’s 50,000 aircraft force that you know he 
wanted to set up, that the work be transferred to the Corps of Engi- 
neers, because at that time we were conducting, as you can see, some- 
thing in the neighborhood of a two or three hundred million dollars per 
year workload. We had a base large enough and extending all over 
the country automatically, it was just necessary to put the districts 
into operation with the military load. So we first took over in Decem- 
ber 1940, the Air Force construction program. In the spring of 1942 
we took over the entire remaining Army program which included 
hospitals, bases, cantonments, industrial production plants, depots 
and so forth. 

During the war you notice the civil-works load went down, so that 
we were hardly getting enough for maintenance at that time. As the 
war ended the civil-works load went up and the war load continued to 
go down so we were able to maintain a continuity of organization. 

When Korea came along, the same sequence of events generally 
resulted, First the civil load had gone up way up until we hit Korea 
and then in 1950, when Korea came along, we see there was a drop 
here and a subsequent further drop as the military construction re- 
quirements of the Korean conflict went up. 

That illustrates the chart, sir, unless you have further questions on 
the matter. 

Mr. Hottriretp. No. That demonstrates forcibly to us the way 

rm expanded. As one who knows something about the tremendous 
oad you carried during the war, particularly in Europe, places like 
that, where I was tremendously impressed with the function of the 
Army engineers, the tremendous job they did at Cherbourg, and the 
marshaling yards on the European Continent as well as the other 
construction projects, there is one thing I get out of that, that you do 
have the facility of rapidly expanding in wartime and it is assumed 
that this same thing would occur again. 

General Srureis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hou.trretp. As you go —F don’t want to anticipate your 
testimony—but as you go into it I hope rt do develop whether the 
wartime requirements will give you a full job and whether you will 
have time to take on other civilian duties or whether you will be 
inclined to drop your civilian works as you did before. 

General Srurcis. Yes, sir. We will, I expect to cover that in gen- 
one sir, and if there are any specific questions I will be able to answer 
them. 

I might say though, during this work, I think generally we were 
within the framework of accomplishing the mission. 

We were able to build the facilities to train and support the troops 
and so forth. However, I don’t mean to say that everything we did 
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was perfect, Mr. Chairman, by a long shot. We were stretched to 
our fingernail tips, so to speak, to do this job. 

Mr. Wersma, I think everyone recognizes what a fine job the 
engineers did. 

General Srurais. Thank you, sir. 

Following World War II, the military workload has decreased and 
the civil-works load has increased, but again for the Korean emergency 
the trend reversed itself. 

The economic advantages of a unified organization are apparent— 
combining military construction now running 11% billion with civil 
works now running one-half billion annually, performed by the same 
identical organization. 

The increase in one workload is normally accompanied by a decrease 
in the other and the engineering contract, and administrative pro- 
cedures necessary for economy in peace are essential to clear delin- 
eation of responsibility, minimizing friction, and maximum construc- 
tion productivity in war. 

I mean by that we were able to carry a base of expansion econom- 
ically in civil works, shown by the green line without there being two 
separate organizations required to take care of the war load and have 
them stand in a standby status. 

Mr. Houirieip. That was in the Korean episode. 

General Srurets. That was in both. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. Your civil works did drop in World War IT? 

General Srurais. Yes, sir; it did, but I am saying that the people 
were there to carry the war load. The base was there, which was 
not true as far as the construction quartermaster was concerned. I 
don’t want in any way to reflect upon the construction quartermaster. 
He was simply overwhelmed with a totally inadequate organization. 

Mr. Rosack. Are your personnel, civilian and military, used inter- 
changeably on civilian and military work ? 

General Srurais. Yes, sir. The number of military people on both 
are small, relatively small. But they are an indeurabed exteadieniion. 
For instance, we have cases where younger officers are under civilians 
and, of course, the district engineers are all officers and the division 
“os are all experienced officers. 

r. Ropacx. When your construction contracts are let, let us say, 
out of your office in the Northwest, when you have a construction 
project for one of the dams and then you have a construction project 
that has to do with a military base, let us say, are those contracts 
handled by the same offices and personnel ? 

General Srurais. Yes, sir. The district engineers are responsible 
for the military construction and civil construction, the same iden- 
tical man. In case of a dam project we may have an officer in char 
of that construction. We may have a civilian; it would be usually 
more civilians than officers that are on those jobs. But the district 
engineer himself is always an officer. But the same way with mili- 
tary construction projects. We may have a civilian in charge of the 
job; we may have an officer. Frequently we find a civilian expe- 
rienced in engineering in charge of a job with younger officers under- 
neath him. Incase ofa particularly hot project we may have an officer 
with civilians under him in the field. Each of those projects, whether 
officers or civilian, report to the district engineer. 
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Mr. Rosacx. Aside from the supervisory work which these engi- 
neers do, military and career, do any of your personnel do construction 
work on the military side, for example ? 

General Srureis. Do they use troops, do you mean? 

Mr. Rozack. That’s right. 

General Sturais. Only to a slight extent. We wish we could do 
a little bit more for training purposes. For example, we recently 
have taken over what was know as the aviation engineers which is 
a special-category army with the Air Force. During the last war 
they were known as aviation engineers and they were used on the con- 
struction of air bases in New Guinea, in England, and so forth. 

They are heavy-construction units. ‘They have 2 or 3 million 
dollars worth of equipment such as the largest type bulldozers. They 
have asphalt plants and do heavy type of work. In order to train 
those, we have to give them some heavy construction. 

We don’t give them any civil construction but we give them military 
construction. We don’t give as much as we think we should, because 
of course, there is opposition by contractors and opposition by labor. 
I would like to say parenthetically here that I am only talking about a 
fraction of 1 percent of our work which would be my objective. You 
can’t train an outfit for war having them pouring sidewalks for service 
clubs and peelling potatoes and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Rogack. Basically your complement of engineering personnel] 
administers contracts, awarding contracts and supervising construc- 
tion rather than being a construction agency yourself? 

General Srurets. That’s right. We do have force account or hired 
labor construction, but over 90 percent of our work is contract con- 
struction. We organize the construction industry and the architect 
engineers and professional engineers for that work. In case of floods 
and disasters we sometimes use troops. For instance, in the New 
England flood we did not, except in the early stages of rescue and then 
the whole Army pitched in, The use of troops was under the Army 
commander. There were no engineer troops directly under me except 
those we borrowed to teach the State personnel how to put up Bailey 
bridges. There were no battalions under me. In the great flood in 
Missouri in 1951, there were several groups, which is about the same 
as a regiment with 2 or 3 battalions, actually employed on the Missouri 
River in fortifying levees and that sort of thing. In the California 
floods, the aviation engineers were the real heroes. around Yuba City. 
They saved Yuba City. No question about that. You probably saw 
an article in Life about that, where they had pictures of the entertain- 
ment given for them by the people of Yuba City and pictures of them 
working on the levees. 

Mr. Hotirretp. How many officers do you have in the Corps of 
Engineers ? 

General Srurcis. Approximately 1,900 regular and about 7,000 
Reserves. 

Mr. Hourrtexp. In other words you can expand from 1,900 up to 
7,000 quite easily ? . , 

General Srurats. I’m sorry, sir. On active duty, we have 9,700 
officers of which about 1,900 are regulars,. The rest are Reserves. 

Mr. Batwan. When you speak of Reserves, you mean you have 
Regular Army plus Reserves on active duty? 
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General Srurais. Yes, sir. Reserve officers constitute 80 percent of 
our strength on active duty. I am sure the chairman was speaking 
about our total Reserves. 

Mr. Houtrierp. Yes. 

General Srurcis. We have approximately 16,000 Reserve officers, 
not on active duty. 

Mr. Houirte.p. You are capable of expanding quite rapidly ? 

General Srurcis. We have the same problem as the rest of the Army; 
our Reserve units are not up to strength. Although we have 8 percent 
of the Active Army strength. I would say that we are not capable of 
expanding any more rapidly than the rest of the Army. In fact, we 
will have quite a hard time. At the very time we will want to increase 
our Reserves and bring them up to strength, the civilian construction 
industry will be hanging on to the same people, since that is the time 
they will be contributing their maximum support to the war effort. 

So it isn’t a simple problem. Also I would like to say we are not 
a bit happy; our personnel situation is one of our greatest problems 
and it is really a terrific problem. For example, in the Reserves on 
active duty we are not getting sufficient graduate engineers. In the 
Reserves, which I just mentioned a minute ago constituted 80 percent 
of our strength, if you take that element which is in the grade of cap- 
tain, which we will say amounts to 1,800 of the 9,700 officers on active 
duty only 5 percent are graduate engineers. That is the greatest 
single problem by far which the Corps of Engineers faces. 

It is equally true in other Government agencies.. Mr. Dexheimer 
of the Bureau of Reclamation and the chiefs of other bureau are also 
having tremendous difficulty obtaining qualified people because they 
cannot attract the type of people that are necessary to keep their 
standards high, and give them a good cross-section of the engineering 
talents of the country. This is one of the greatest problems I have as 
Chief of Engi eers. 

The larger number of military installations developed for World 
War II and further developed and maintained for our large postwar 
Military Establishment, make it improbable that any such heavy bur- 
den of construction would be placed on the Corps of Engineers in any 
war in the immediate future except as a result of widespread destruc- 
tion through nuclear attack. 

But this new factor, and other new requirements, would no doubt 
be substantial as compared to World War II. 

Our principal military tasks immediately following a mass nuclear 
attack on the United States would be to meet the major reconstruction 
requirements of the Army and the Air Force, both in the United States 
and our peripheral installations. 

In connection with our civil works responsibility for navigation, we 
should have to restore the essential needs of damaged major ports and 
waterways, which we are responsible for under the law. 

Our SAC bases and air-defensive installatins of the Army and Air 
Force would logically be prime targets for enemy attack. 

Partially destroyed airbases would have to be restored and, to re- 
place bases destroyed beyond repair, facilities would be provided on 
civilian or inactive military fields to enable them to function as 
alternate bases. 

Military port and depot installations, if destroyed, would also merit 
a high priority for damage control and restoration. But I might say 
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in passing that unless railroads, key highways, and other communica- 
tions are operating, as well as producers of construction material, our 
military construction program will be greatly if not critically delayed. 

This means, therefore, that the prompt repair and rehabilitation of 
many civil facilities is indirectly a military necessity. 

The Corps of Engineers must have access to and fully utilize our 
civilian sources of construction power if it is to complete successfully 
the tasks required of it in support of our Army and Air Force and 
under our civil works responsibilities during the postattack period. 
It must utilize these sources just as it does in peace and as it has done 
in war. The few construction battalions and the small quantities 
of engineer supplies available within the Military Establishment in 
the United States would be totally inadequate for the postattack tasks 
required as a result of an all-out enemy attack. 

s in our peacetime construction program, the Corps of Engineers 
must utilize supplies and equipment drawn from the civilian economy, 
and employed by skilled workmen and contractor’s supervisory organi- 
zations. ‘Thus, there is no simple and easy solution for the separation 
of military and civil defense construction programs on a basis of 
independent self-sufficiency. An effective civil-defense organization 
that can prevent chaos and insure continuity of governmental and 
economic functions is essential to a successful military construction 
program following an enemy nuclear attack. 

From our study of those problems created by enemy atomic attack, 
it is apparent that most of those requiring the application of engi- 
neering resources are common to both civilian and military Ssietallln- 
tions. These include such functions as the following: 

Fire fighting with both conventional fire-fighting equipment and 
specialized equipment required for mass fires. 

Debris-clearing operations to open major routes for evacuation, 
rescue, fire fighting, and other essential activities. Debris-clearing 
operations will create an immediate need for large quantities of heavy 
construction equipment, such as bulldozers, trucks, shovels, and for 
lighter equipment, such as handtools, power saws, and metal-cutting 
equipment. 

Rescue operations, to liberate people ae in destroyed build- 
ings in shelters with blocked entrances, must be carried out primarily 
with engineering equipment and skills. 

The provision of shelter—I mean not for protection against the 
atomic bomb, but shelter for the evacuated populations from weather, 
and so on—for casualties and refugees, creates an immediate demand 
for lumber, carpentry, and handtools. 

Of prime importance in restoring activities in any installation, 
whether it is a military base or a city, is salvaging as much as possible 
of the utilities systems and restoring operations for lights, water, fuel, 
and sanitation. In fact, the early restoration of these facilities is 
absolutely essential, in our complex civilization, for survival. 

I might say I had the job of going into Manila with a task force of 
several engineering battalions and auxiliary engineering units to put 
out the fires and restore the water supply and other utilities. If it 
had not been done and planned ahead of time, some 300,000 people in 
Manila would have been in pretty bad shape. 

Mr. Houirtretp. General Sturgis, we have a speech which you made 
before the Military Industrial Conference of the Society of American 
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Military Engineers on the 9th of February 1956 and we were very 
much impressed by your comparison of the great damage that was 
done in the New England area particularly with the Operation Alert 
assumption, taking into consideration the information which you 
had in that speech, which has already by the way been read into our 
record on a previous occasion, and considering your practical experi- 
ence in going into Manila, which had been subjected to conventional 
type of bombardment, could you elaborate somewhat upon the prob- 
lem you would be faced with in the case of an attack by a first-rate 
air power with nuclear weapons on our civilian complexes in the 
United States. 

General Sturais. I had anticipated such a question because I was in- 
formed that you were interested in that, so | have some notes that I 
might read you on that subject. 

Before doing that I would like to show you that chart which shows 
the operation in the New England and North Atlantic States. 

This shows the mobilization of the Corps of Engineers in Operation 
Noah. This line shows our workforce on August 23d; we got the 
restoration mission on the 25th of August, and 7 days later we had 
organized contractors with a force of 3,400 employees. Then we also, 
within 2 weeks, had established, as shown by the black line, 25 field 
offices scattered out through New Jersey, New England, Pennsylvania, 
and New York. 

At the same time we brought to bear 1,400 items of heavy equip- 
ment. I am not talking about pumps and small tools but large drag- 
lines, bulldozers, et cetera. That was our organization. What struck 
the people of New England more forcibly than anything else was the 
speed with which that came about. 

I would like to answer your specific question. From the point of 
view of the engineer, Operation Noah illustrated in miniscule many 
of the problems of an atomic disaster. Every phase of recovery oper- 
ations in that flood depended to some degree upon engineering struc- 
tures, materials or work. Similar, but greatly expanded require- 
ments would exist following an atomic attack. 

In other respects direct comparison could be misleading. For ex- 
ample, Noah provides little indication of the initial shock accompany- 
ing an atomic attack and of the astronomical requirements for emer- 
gency rescue and relief—requirements of pure survival which have 
no real counterpart in United States history. 

The comparison which I made in my Chicago speech on February 9 
and which was entered into the record during General Taylor’s testi- 
mony, points up the far greater significance of the problems of atomic 
attack. Noah does not provide, however, a firm yardstick for meas- 
pf wartime civil defense needs for the reasons I have outlined 
above. 

In other words, sir, I used that as an example to compare the sta- 
tistics such as the fact that 180 persons died in the flood but 5 million 
persons would have been killed in an Operation Alert. I was not in 
any way illustrating our potential to take care of the 5 million. I 
was only trying to point out, because the public was pretty well aware 
of the enormity of the New England disaster which is the greatest 
flood disaster in our history, that even so, that was just as nothing, so to 
speak, compared to an atomic attack. 

72796—56—pt. 221 
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Mr. Ho.irte.p. This is something that is very important and I hope 
we get it into our record, that notwithstanding your capability of men 
and material, notwithstanding your backgrounds of knowledge and 
ability that you are going to be faced with a problem such as you have 
never been faced with before in the history of disasters. 

General Srurets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho irterp. The main reason for calling attention to that point 
is this, that we do not want to rely in the future as we have in the past 
on the military forces to do a job of this magnitude at their present 
scale of mobilization and capacity to expand. 

General Srurets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HouiFtevp. Is that right? 

General Stureis. That is correct, but I would like to say with respect 
to your last sentence in my Chicago speech I was not attempting to 
indicate that there would be necessarily an increase in the military 
forces but that there had to be a force available and a plan available 
to meet a situation hundreds of times worse than the worst disaster 
we have ever had. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Exactly. This, we think, is very important, because 
a lot of our people are going along half asleep thinking in terms of 

ast disasters and in terms of civilian disasters and I think it is very 
important that people in positions of responsibility, like yourself, that 
you do draw this line of demarcation between the domestic emergen- 
cies, the floods, hurricanes, and so forth, and what could possibly hap- 
pen under a nuclear attack? 

General Srurets. Yes, sir. I can’t speak for the Chief of Staff; 
still I feel, in sensing from both the testimony and what I have been 
told of his position, that I am sure that he and Secretary Brucker 
would indeed hope that that point can be impressed upon the Nation— 
that is what a tremendous job it is—that has to be taken care of some- 
how by the Nation. 

Mr. HouirteLp. Would it be safe to say that unless there is an awak- 
ening of the American people to this potential hazard, that we are in 
a very dangerous position of unpreparedness ? 

General Stureis. Sir, I would most emphatically endorse that, if I 
may ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Do you think it is possible for the military organiza- 
tion to carry on if a great number of our principal cities where our 
production takes place and our transportation of supplies to the mili- 
tary takes place, if they are in a condition of chaos ? 

General Srurais. To be factual, sir, that would be beyond my pur- 
view but I can state to you that the Army is studying that very thing 
and we are, as engineers, performing the engineering part of that 
study. We have not reached the completion of our study yet, nor our 
conclusion. 

In other words, I mean that we are going into and studying what our 
requirements would be for the conduct of the war, which is our 
primary mission, and seeing what resources we will definitely need and 
those that we might not immediately need. 

But I am unable to give you that answer at thistime. Weare in the 
midst of that study and I feel I am not fully qualified because I have 
made no study of the general needs of all phases ‘of the Army’s position. 
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Mr. Houirretp. There have been those who have said we are almost 
going to be forced to fight a war with the supplies in being in case of 
such a catastrophic attack and breakthrough. 

General Srurats. I think because of that and similar statements, 
that is one of the reasons that the Army is undertaking to study factu- 
ally what the situation is. 

hat study is still underway. The Corps of Engineers operating 
under the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics are participating in that 
study so far as the engineering and construction phase of the answer 
is concerned. 

Mr. Rosacx. Is that a study by the Army with respect to a possible 
reevaluating of its role in civil defense ? 

_ General Srurets. I do not know that. I could only speculate as I 
said a moment ago. 

Mr. Houirrep. In any event we face conditions completely differ- 
ent from anything we faced in previous wars. 

General Srureis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. We face the likelihood of the attack being brought 
to our shores much more inevitably than ever before. 

General Stureis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. We face a capacity for destruction in our target 
areas such as never was possible before. 

General Strureis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirmxp. And it brings into sharp focus your responsibilities 
because in‘the city of Manila—and I was there shortly after the war 
was ended—there was enough left of the original facilities that you 
could repair them. 

General Srureis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. But in the cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki with 
very small atomic bombs as we now compute them, there was nothing 
left to fix up. 

General Strurets. That’s right. I was in Hiroshima, too. 

Mr. Houirtevp. So we are facing a different situation from repair- 
ing blockbuster damage. 

General Sturgis. There is another important point, which I took 
the liberty of discussing before the group of scientists and industrial- 
ists in Chicago. If we are not ready we can be outbluffed. In other 
words, you can have a Munich on your hands if the people of this 
country have no faith. They are a very intelligent group, as you 
know, and therefore if they are not prepared if we have no plans and 
no physical measures taken to be prepared for an atomic disaster it 
can have a very great psychological effect in case any ehemy of ours 
would start bluffing, and their people at least thought that they were 
prepared. 

Mr. Ho.irieip. We have to have a stiffening up in the civilian 
economy and the confidence of being able to withstand this type of 
attack based on actual measures taken to give us that feeling of confi- 
dence. 

We just can’t have it on words. 

General Srurets. That is right. In other words it is a question 
also of the willpower of the country. In other words, that willpower 
in an. atomic stalemate, with proper bluff on the part of our enemies, 
might be weakened if not critically impaired. There is another im- 
portant factor which is psychological. 
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Mr. Howirretp. This is just as important to the military as it is to 
the civilian because it all has to do with our total posture of defense. 

General Srureis. Yes, sir. As I say I feel that my superiors in the 
Department of the Army and the Department of Defense are well 
aware of the fact and have urged that civil defense be greatly built 
up. I think they have also very judiciously pointed to the problem 
of the necessity of public support and interest and awareness of this 
situation. 

Mr. Ho ttrrevp. Some of us feel that maybe the expenditure of $35 
billion in the field of military defense—and all the members of this 
committee I think have supported that expenditure—but we find it 
a little bit incongruous in comparison with $86 million that was allo- 
cated to the Federal Civil Defense Administration for the civilian 
defense effort of leadership and guidance in the United States. 

We find—not that we want to cut down the military’s budget any— 
but we feel that this other budget must be increased if it can be in- 
creased on a realistic basis, based on sound planning and sound 
thought to a greater extent than it is at the present time. 

General Srurais. I have not studied nor do I have any knowledge 
of the requirements of the civil defense, but I have heard both publicly 
and by many private conversations with Gov. Val Peterson, who is 
the Federal Civil Defense Administrator, his belief, as he expressed 
it in Chicago, of the inadequacy in many respects of the resources of 
his organization. 

Mr. Ho.rrtevp. I might say he has asked for more than Congress 
has allowed too. It is to his credit that he has asked for more than 
Congress has allowed. 

Proceed please. 

General Srurets. Even the decontamination of limited areas to rid 
them of unacceptable amounts of radioactive materials must primarily 
be done with engineering equipment such as water pumps, hoses, and 
earth-moving equipment. 

I might say here that I am trying to point out here the primacy 
of the importance of engineering construction to clear the way for 
medical and other absolutely essentially and equally important meas- 
ures, but in order of priority. 

Mr. Rogwack. Are the OBR teams under the engineers? Those that 
are supposed to do the decontamination work, are they under the 
jurisdiction of the engineers? 

General Srurets. I think they are under the Chemical Warfare 
Service. I am not sure about that. 

Our part of it in that sort of thing would be the provision of water, 
just as the Navy carriers and battleships are decontaminated by high 
pressure hosing. The provision of the water to the Chemical Corps 
for such purposes is our responsibility. Decontamination is the re- 
sponsibility, however, of the Chemical Warfare Service. 

After the initial shock is over and the rescue operations have been 
completed, the need for restoring facilities by rehabilitation, or of 
construction of alternate facilites, demands further engineer efforts 
of unprecedented proportions. 

Even on a minimum to survive basis, that is. 

The engineering equipment, skilled manpower, and supplies for 
carrying out these essential postattack functions must largely be 
mobilized outside the area of severe damage. With modern weapons 
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this area may include all or most of a city or large military installation. 
There is a resulting requirement for maintaining complete engineering 
data on resources and on utilities, such as water and powerlines, at 
control centers outside of principal target areas. 

I might say parenthetically to illustrate that, sir, that we had great 
difficlty in some cases in New England knowing where the sewage lines 
were and where the water lines were in connection with sanitation re- 
core That wasn’t true universally but that was certainly a delayin 

ctor; it did not occur in those cases when the city engineer had g 
plans and knew where utilities were. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Asa matter of precaution then duplicate plans of 
facilities should be kept outside of the areas affected for use in just 
such an emergency as that? 

General Srurais. Yes, sir. But I think the problem I am referring 
to is that in this instance there weren’t any maps or any information 
at all in many cases, particularly in the smaller towns. In the villages 
we wouldn’t expect it necessarily but in the smaller towns you would. 

Mr. Morean. Is this still the situation in some of the areas, General, 
or has the problem been rectified ? 

General Srourets. I don’t think it has been rectified. In some cases 
it is being rectified. I know Governor Ribicoff of Connecticut ap- 
pointed a city planner on his staff for flood operations, for that sort 
of thing and for laying out the cities possibly differently so they will 
not be subject to undue encroachment on the rivers and streams that 
pass through the town. In the purview of that city planner was the 
question of having proper layouts and maps of utility distribution 
systems. 

Mr. Morean. In your 41 districts your district engineers do not have 
this information themselves, They rely on the civil people to furnish 
it to them. 

General Srureis. Absolutely. We could not begin to take care of 
that. We would have no eae for asking for that information. 
Of course, unless we are in that area in an emergency trying to do 
that job, or incident to our normal civil construction or military 
construction, our two normal missions, we would have no way of ask- 
ing for that information. 

r. Horrrretp. You may proceed. 

General Srurets. There is also a need for organized mobile units 
incorporating construction skills and equipment ready to converge 
preety on disaster areas from peripheral areas of comparative 
safety. 

Although my discussion has concentrated on major postattack prob- 
lems requiring engineering resources, I would like to emphasize that 
problems in other fields of endeavor, such as medical services, feeding, 
and maintenance of public order, are of equal importance and are all 
interrelated. But obviously access and egress provided by engineer- 
ing teams is a first essential. 

n my discussion of the postattack period it has been necessary to 
talk mainly about the restoration of physical things—such as routes 
of access and utilities. However, the most precious asset to our Nation 
in peace or in war is human life and the best way to preserve human 
life against atomic attack is through adequate preattack programs of 
shelter and evacuation. 
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These also involve major engineering effort. We are appalled by 
the tremendous physical destruction of atomic attack, but even our 
greatest industrial facilities, major ports, and great dams could be 
rebuilt individually in a relatively few years’ time, or perhaps put 
back into operation in a period of weeks or months even. 

This was demonstrated in the accomplishments of Germany under 
continuous air attack during World War II. Although, of course, 
that was a conventional bombing attack. 

Mr. Howrrtevp. I don’t think that would apply today, do you, 
General ? 

General Srurais. Certainly not to that extent, sir. But for ex- 
ample, in Hiroshima, the water systems, as I recall it were in pretty 
good shape. The streetcar tracks about 3 or 4 weeks after the ex- 
plosion were all there. You just had to get streetcars from some- 
where else and get them running. The pole lines were bent over and 
the wires gone and melted, but the underground facilities, sewage 
lines, and so forth, were in pretty good shape. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I point out that was a 20,000-ton bomb. 

General Srurais.. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Ho.trievp. I point out a megaton bomb. exploded over the 
island in the South Pacific dug out a hole a mile wide and 165 feet 
deep in the center of the coral rock. 

General Sturais. That is true. 

Mr. Howirretp. Assuming that we had a megaton bomb dropped, we 
would have a disturbance of underground facilities. 

General Strureis. That is true out to a certain radius. In New 
York probably with a 3- or 5-megaton bomb you still might have 50 
percent of your underground facilities back in operation. You could 
move back into that part of the area and so on. Even with a mega- 
ton attack you would not lose everything. It is surprising what. of 
course can be done. That is our trade, sir, in military engineering, 
getting back. We have to have confidence in it. 

Mr. Houirretp, That is right. 

General Srurais. I think we do. _However I am not minimizing 
the enormity of the work, and it would be nothing like it was before. 

On the other hand, it would take generations-to restore the engi- 
neering, scientific and industrial skills which might be lost to the 
Nation in such an attack. Therefore, no civil-defense effort is com- 
plete without great emphasis on the saving of human life. 

With the power of modern weapons, shelters against direct hits with 
surface burst are extremely ae and economically impractical. 

On the other hand, the tremendous areas which will be covered 
by radiological fallout from a large number of surface burst nuclear 
weapons makes protection against radioactivity a requirement in rural 
as well as urban centers. 

Fortunately, the engineering requirements of protection against 
radioactivity are very small as compared with those for protection 
against the tremendous heat and blast of nearby atomic explosions. 

Many variations in the degree of protection afforded are possible 
and the final decision as to what will be provided must be based upon 
location, essentiality, and other factors. 

I have not had the responsibility given me of estimating what 
amount of engineer effort is necessary for a nationwide civil-defense 
program, but such analyses as have been made for providing for 
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shelter and protective construction in military installations indicate 
clearly that a civil-defense program which is effective against the 
power of modern weapons will be extremely costly. 

It will involve great quantities of engineering material and con- 
struction effort. 

It will also involve extensive surveys in order to insure that those 
facilities which exist are fully utilized and are supplemented only 
in those areas or to the degree that they are fours] inadequate. 

A program of complete protection is, no doubt, inspractical and 
the degree of protection which will be provided is a decision which 
must be made by the individual for his own home and by all echelons 
of Government from the city to the Federal Government. 

I would not presume to tell this committee what the extent of the 
effort should be, but it is my conviction that the definitegoals and 
criteria should be established and programs initiated to insure their 
accomplishment. 

Mr. Houirretp. General Sturgis, at that point I would like to pause 
a minute to say your estimation here is made, as I understand it, on 
the basis ‘of complete protection against a direct hit. That it would 
be extremely costly to do that. 

General Sturais. Oh, yes, that would be utterly impractical. 

Mr. Hoxrrretp. That would be utterly impractical. But that does 
not necessarily mean that shelters could be arranged within the limits 
of our economy, which would give a large percentage of the people 
outside of those direct hit areas a chance for survival which they 
would not have if we did not make preparation. 

General Srurats. Yes, sir. In other words, speaking of my Chicago 
speech, I illustrated the Swedish method. I said the Swedish method 
is not necessarily applicable to the United States but it gives a pat- 
tern that was followed there. 

We need some sort of a similar pattern. This is not what I am 
recommending but only to show the frame of reference if I may. In 
an industrial city the size of Washington, and in a period of strained 
relations, you might want to evacuate 50 percent of the people and 
have some places for them to go, quite some distance perhaps, but 
places where they could get shelter. Then as the situation ssi 
very dangerous, where atomic attacks could be expected, only 15 
percent of the people would. be found necessary to remain. Under 
the Swedish system it has been found that 15 percent of the people 
left in the city could carry on the essential industry and commercial 
activities to support themselves. 

Now then they would remain toward the last. They would have 
to get out on radar warning and so forth. Shelters on the periphery 
for them might well save thousands of lives countrywide. That is the 
type of thing that I am speaking about. 

As I said, we have not made any studies or plans to that effect be- 
cause we have no mission to that effect. As General Taylor indicated, 
we are working with the Federal Civil Defense Administration in 
any advice and assistance that we can give from the military studies 
that we have made and are charged with. 

Mr. Ropacx. Are you making military studies for blast and burn 
effects of explosions, specific design structures, involving cost as well 
as structural quality ? 
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General Srurais. We are in the preliminary stage of working out 
you might say the same things that would correspond to the Swedish 
approach. e have done a lot of work in the past on protective 
means against many types of conventional and atomic bombs. 

Mr. Hoirretp. Did you have any structures out in Nevada in the 
Nevada tests, General, which were Corps of Engineer structures de- 
signed to register the resistance against stress and strain ? 

General ros. Yes, sir. I did not go out there myself, but we 
had representatives there. 

Mr. Hourrterp. I know there were some houses built out there and 
I wondered if you had gone so far in this study as to design mound- 
type houses for example. 

General Srurcis. Yes; we are coming to the conclusion that for 
the thermonuclear type, they would have to be underground shelters 
at about 30 square feet per individual because they may have to re- 
main there, because of the radioactive dust in the area, a matter of 
10 days or a couple of weeks. 

Thirty square feet per individual isn’t much. It will probably cost 
around $1,500 per person. If you take 150,000 people at $1,500 per 
person, if the remaining people in Washington were to be a small 
number, it would be a costly program. I am not sure you could re- 
duce Washington to less than 150,000 either; I just guessed at that. 

From a 10-ton megaton bomb—I can’t give that information— 
the thermonuclear effect reaches out many miles, sir. 

Mr. Horirreitp. We have had quite a few figures given to us along 
that line by Dr. Libby. He gave us the size of the fireball and the 
fact that severe, total damage would go out at least 10 or 12 miles 
from point zero. Of course, he gave us the pattern of radioactivity. 
That was made public, which might be as much as 7,000 square miles. 

General Sturets. Because our study is not complete and I have not 
read it all myself, I cannot give a complete picture. However, I know 
for example, one of the things we are coming up with is the fact that 
the shelters should be underground for best protection. 

Mr. Hotirretp. I understand that there have been some studies 
made for some branches of the Defense Department in regard to these 
possible structures and I just wondered if your corps would be con- 
ducting that rather than some other branch of the Department of 
Defense. 

We have had no testimony on that, it is just rumor. 

General Srurets. I have not had that responsibility for the civil- 
defense program but in the military field we have had for many years 
an active program devoted in part to the problem of protective con- 
struction against atomic attack. 

These efforts have been directed primarily to meet military require- 
ments in the field. On the other hand, we have supervised studies for 
the Department of Defense, developing criteria which are applicable 
to industrial and civil protection. For example, the Department of 
Defense is in the process of publishing a manual prepared under the 
supervision of the Chief of Engineers on the design of underground 
installations in rock. Other manuals are also in the process of being 
prepared, one on the design of buildings and other structures to resist 
atomic blast. Another is on air-conditioning and moisture control in 
underground structures. Asa result, I feel we have a substantial and 
outstanding competence in the technique of protective construction. 
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As I have indicated, however, we have undertaken no studies to de- 
termine the specific quantitative requirements for shelter protection 
for the civil-defense program. We have proposed, however, to assume 
responsibility for undertaking such studies on behalf of FCDA in 
accordance with their collaboration with us. 

Mr. Hotiriewp. Have they requested you to do some work along 
that line? 

General Srurets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. How much study have you done to lead you to reject 
the concept of aboveground structure ? 

General Srureis. We have done a great deal of study along that 
line. For instance, shortly after the war when we were talking about 
20 and 0 kiloton bombs, we designed such structures. For instance 
the hospital out at the Soldiers’ Home has a core built to resist that 
type of weapon. But we know that for a thermonuclear bomb this 

rotection will not be effective unless the point of burst is much 
arther away for the thermonuclear bomb than the ground zero on 
which we originally planned. 

Mr. Rosack. These underground structures are within the area of 
impact, is that the point? 

eneral Struratis. These underground structures have to be dis- 
tributed out toward the periphery. 

Mr. Rosacx. Toward the periphery ? 

General Srurcis. Yes. Of course, you take the central part—with- 
out mentioning any dimensions—that the chairman was speakin 
about, a surface burst megaton bomb will take underground an 
everything else out with it. 

Everything would be destroyed, underground as well if it would be 
in that immediate area. But when you get out certain distances 
further, then underground structures remain intact. 

Mr. Houtrrvp. In view of the fact that we never know where point 
zero will be in any of these places, it would seem to be the point of 
some wisdom to give people the best possible protection rather than 
not to give them any protection, recognizing that you can’t give them 
all complete protection. 

General Srurcis. Yes, sir. Of course that is part of the problem. 
You don’t know what the ar zero is in the first place. There is a 
probability angle there. If you had shelters at two-thirds of the 
radius of effects of a particular bomb from a theoretical point zero and 
the bomb hit 2 miles off point zero, obviously the people in shelters on 
the opposite side of the circle of effects as you might call it, would be 
alive and those that were in shelters on the short part of the diameter 
would be killed or decimated, so there is a possibility or a probability 
there, as against going out still further to the complete end of the 
radius of the weapon you have under consideration. 

But then again you run into the question of the loss of life that might 
occur because feos could not quite reach that far, the 150,000 or what- 
ever nucleus of the population is left. There isa great deal of scientific 
study that has to go into this thing. That is the type of thing I am 
saying should be done. 

r. Horirmxp. All right, you may proceed. 

General Stureis. I want emphatically to assure the committee that 

the Corps of Engineers will support, within our legal authorities, a 
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strong civil defense effort for the future, as we do now in meeting 
peacetime emergencies. 

Successful accomplishment in emergency, however, is a reflection of 
the preemergency plans and organization. To meet peacetime natural 
disaster, the corps has certain specific statutory authorities, principally 
under Public Law 99, 84th Congress. This law permits us to engage, 
for example, in the fighting of floods and rescue operations. And we 
can obtain reimbursement of course from Congress for spending regu- 
lar civil-works money that is appropriated for another purpose. Of 
course, we have to make a very complete accounting of that to Con- 
gress. In preparation for those missions we have developed standard 
operating procedures to be effective immediately in time of flood 

isaster. 

In other words in every one of our districts, we have a flood-emer- 
gency plan that goes into operation at the call of the district engineer 
or the Sirection of the division engineer or myself. 

We then mobilize our officers accordingly right up the line to get into 
one of those emergencies. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 875, 81st Congress, we are sub- 
ject to call by the President through the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration to extend relief in natural disaster by the performance of 
work essential to the preservation of lives and property and to restore 
essential public facilities on an emergency basis. 

The foremost recent example of this was the relief assistance given 
by the Corps of Engineers in the floods of the New England and the 
North Atlantic States last year, and to some extent in California this 
last December. 

Upon assignment of the task for New England and the North Atlan- 
tic States, the Corps immediately augmented the Corps of Engineers 
offices in those States, marshalled construction contractors, and 
embarked on Operation Noah. 

If I may interrupt a moment, I would like to say that this mobiliza- 
tion, which went up to a rapid total in the number of contractor em- 
ployees that were made available, as shown on this chart, was due 
to the establishment of these field offices. 

For example, something like a hundred officers of the Corps of 
Engineers were shipped in from Fort Belvoir. They did a marvelous 
job. They were young officers with a reasonable amount of expe- 
rience, most of them 30 to 35 years old, with a tremendous amount of 
energy, and they did a wonderful job. But in addition to that we 
had a total of about 555 civilian employees of the Corps of Engineers 
from New England and from offices all over the country—Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Omaha, Nebr., and other places—flown in there immedi- 
ately. That was what enabled us to make this very rapid mobilization 
with experienced, what we call flood fighters. 

With splendid cooperation from the Federal, regional, and State 
offices of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, our decentralized 
organization for this corps construction mission accomplished what I 
believe was an outstanding example of prompt response to emergency. 

That is what I am saying must be available in the civil defense. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that serious as the New England 
disaster was, as I said before, it was small indeed compared to the 
catastrophic disaster which would accompany a mass nuclear attack 
on this Nation. 
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Furthermore, the emergency phase of the New England flood was 
of comparatively short duration, and most of our participation was 
in the rehabilitation and recovery phase. 

Actually that water hit so ‘ast—it ran off in 2 or 3 days—you 
couldn’t do much in flood fighting. But the recovery phase was much 
longer ; in fact, we are still working on that. 

At the paerns time the Corps of Engineers has no civil defense 
responsibilities other than those stated above for peacetime emer- 
gencies and those incident to its functioning as a part of the Military 
Establishment. 

However, for the past few months we have conferred with the FCDA 
on the feasibility of a delegation of responsibility to us for provision 
of engineering services. We have informally agreed to accept re- 
sponsibility under the FCDA for directing F ederal activition designed 
to provide an inventory of national engineering resources available for 
civil defense emergency operations. 

That, of course, comes about because of the fact that with our tre- 
mendous $2 billion a year workload we have a pretty good idea of 
all architect engineers in the profession that are capable in our field, 
and also what part of the construction industry can bear the load 
and where it all is, pretty good inventory right now. 

Mr. Batwan. This is going on now ? 

General Stureis. Yes; that is going on now. 

Colonel Watxer. It is a proposed delegation. 

General Stureis. Have we started the studies ? 

Colonel Watxer. No. 

General Srurais. The answer is we have not studied it yet. That 
was approved, I believe, by the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

Colonel Waker. Yes, sir. 

General Srurets. That is “on the road” even though we have not 
actually started the studies. 

Mr. Batwan. Who initiated this requirement ? 

General Srurais. Who initiated it? The Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator, Governor Peterson, talking, I think, to Assistant Sec- 
retary Roderick of the Army. Then we have had staff meetings as a 
result. 

Mr. Batwan. How long ago was this initiated? 

General Srureis. I would say somewhere around 4 to 6 months ago. 
I can’t give you the exact date. I think it might be September. 

Mr. Batwan. Could we ask Colonel Walker or Colonel Lipscomb 
if they are familiar with the date these informal talks began? 

Colonel Waker. Not the precise date but there have been several 
months in which these conversations have been going on, and the status 
of them now is that while we have agreement informally as to the 
general missions that we will undertake with the Federal civil defense 
authority, the actual formal delegation of authorities has not yet been 
given to us. It has been submitted within the past week to us now for 
our study and acceptance through Department of Army channels. 

Mr. Batwan. And under what conditions will you accept this dele- 
gation, out of your own appropriations? 

General Sturais. I just talked to Governor Peterson the other da 
on the subject. We will have to have, naturally, the funds from FCD 
and the personnel spaces because we do not have them. We have to 
have those because we are loaded right now. 
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For example, in 1948 we were putting $114 million construction in 

place for everyone employed. 
ae are now putting $10 million work in place for everyone em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Batwan. Will this work be diversionary in nature, in taking 
you away from the regular missions that you have? 

General Srurears. I don’t think so, not if they give us the space. Of 
ar we could not do it if we did not get the spaces and the funds to 

o it. 

In such a case it would be a diversion. We are operating on a very 
tight basis right now, as I said a minute ago, very tight, so we would 
have to have the funds, but we do have the experience, and, we have 
from our other work naturally a pretty good inventory everywhere 
right now of the contractors. 

We do not have a complete one. We also have a pretty good inven- 
tory of the engineering profession in terms of engineering firms. 

It is a question of doing more research and supplementing those 
~~ and then giving them the answer, but we must have people to 

o it. 

Mr. Batwan. This would be an inventory which you do not now 
possess which you would turn over to FCDA for them to do whatever 
it is they want to do with it? 

General Srurets. Yes. 

Mr. Houirretp. You may proceed. 

General Srureis. We have also agreed to accept responsibility for 
providing technical advice and guidance to the States in the analysis 
of the availability and adequacy of shelter. These delegations, if 
made, are to be accompanied by allocations from the FDCA of the 
funds—and I indicated also personnel spaces—to carry them out. 

Mr. Batwan. By spaces do you mean that you have manpower 
ceilings? 

General Srureis. Yes. In other words, if you give me the funds 
and I do not have the spaces, I cannot use those finds. 

I have got to have the spaces as well. 

Mr. Batwan. You have to have the manpower ceilings raised ? 

General Srurets. That is right. 

Mr. Batwan. So that you can use the money if and when it is made 
available to you? 

General Sturets That is correct. 

Mr. Batwan. Has the Corps of Engineers checked to see whether 
the civil-defense budget has enough money included in it to provide 
for this delegation to them ? 

General Sturets. No, sir. Of course I would not be presumptuous 
enough to ask Governor Peterson that, but I have mentioned to Gov- 
ernor Peterson in a personal conversation our need of those spaces 
and of the funds, and he said he would look into it. 

I respectfully concur with the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, that it is not necessary to incor- 
porate the overall civil-defense function in the Department of De- 
fense, and further that the primary mission of the Army is combat. 

The Army feels that no other task should be permitted to reduce 
our ability to fight. Under a highly capable administrator like Gov- 
ernor Peterson, it is entirely practicable for the Corps of Engineers 
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to work harmoniously and effectively under the Department of the 
Army in cross servicing construction power to the requirements and 
general tasks requested by the Civil Defense Administrator and 
which can be undertaken without interference with our military and 
civil-works missions already assigned—and I emphasize that. 

What I am referring to, as an example, sir, is the fact that I think 
that our relations were most harmonious and dovetailed very well 
together. 

I personally went up with Governor Peterson, or rather went to the 
coulioana with Governor Peterson, when the President visited New 
England at Hartford. I was there at that conference and right then 
ak there began to go to work. That night, after the Governor had 
gotten back to Washington and conferred with the White House, 
we received our instructions by phone that we would undertake the 
work under Public Law 875. 

In the course of that work htere were many policy determinations, 
priorities, and such to be considered and decided upon on a broad 
basis, and we met frequently in the first few weeks at the White House 
for conferences in that connection. 

The whole job was carried out I think most harmoniously. 

I had known Governor Peterson of course personally before be- 
cause I served out in the Missouri River Basin. Of course it is 
always helpful to know a man personally, but on the other hand the 
regional administrators under Governor Peterson were not particu- 
larly known to our division engineers, but they too got along very 
well indeed. There were problems in the field which would come up 
which, if they could not be settled at the local regional level with our 
division engineers, were referred to the Civil Defense Administra- 
tor here in Washington. He frequently would call me up and ask 
me to come over, and I think it worked out extremely well from our 
point of view. 

I feel confident it did from his. 

The Corps of Engineers has a vital interest in a civil-defense pro- 
gram fully implemented and geared to the threat of potential enem 
capabilities. Our military missions cannot be effective without suc 
a program. We have assisted FCDA in the past and have enjoyed 
excellent working relations with it. 

We are ready and anxious to assist their program to the maximum 
extent consistent with the retention of ability to perform those mili- 
tary and civil-works missions already assigned us. 

That completes my statement, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Thank you very much, General Sturgis. 

I wonder if it would be agreeable to you if we could add as a 
reference only to your statement some of the material which you had 
in your speech. 

General Strureis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirretp. And I am thinking of the Swedish Government 
program which you referred to as well as some other very fine testi- 
mony about the possibility of civilian defense programs. 

General Srurais. I would only be too happy to have that done. 

Mr. Hoirretp, We would like to add to this statement some things. 

You have covered quite a number of the things in your speech 
but there are some things. For instance, here is something find 
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that is very important it seems to me on the top of page 5 of your 
speech— 

reduced to this basic level the primary objective or goal of civil defense is to 
maintain the will to resist by protecting human lives and. secondarily to pre- 
serve essential war industry. Principal measures for accomplishing this ob- 
jective again in basic terms are shelter and dispersion prior to and during 
an attack, rescue, and recovery following the atack. The integration of these 
basic factors into a comprehesive program for civil preparedness thus should 
be recognized and accepted as a major element of national-defense policy. 

General Srurais. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirtexp. I think this is a very important statement. 

General Srurats. It is, yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Because it is a point which this committee has been 
trying to develop, that you cannot really have a real military defense 
unless you have the civilian bechigtoand to back it up and support it. 

General Srurets. Yes, sir. I would certainly be glad to support 
the committee, if you desire to include it, Mr. Chairman, but I would 
like to just qualify one thing and I am sure that that is understood 
though it might not be understood if I did not qualify it, and that 
is this: when I said the national defense effort I did not necessarily 
mean in the Department of Defense of course. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I think said the national defense policy. 

General Srurais. Yes, sir; and that would not necessarily be within 
the National Defense Establishment. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. You were talking about the overall posture of 
defense ? 

General Srurats. Yes, sir, the overall posture of defense. 

Mr. Ho.trterp. And then you describe the Swedish program in 
your speech and go into the subject of evacuation a little bit more 
than you have in your presentation. 

General Stureats. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions of General Sturgis, Mr. Riehlman? 

Mr. Rreutman. I have no questions. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Mr. Lipscomb? 

Mr. Lirscoms. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rreuiman. I would like to commend the general on his fine 
presentation. 

General Srurets. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ropack. General Sturgis, as an engineer and an administrator, 
is the concept intelligible to you of a master plan for civil defense in 
this country ? 

General Srurets. You mean current? 

Mr. Rorack. I mean is that something that is needed, in your 
understanding ? 

General Sturets. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rosack. Is it your understanding that we have such? 

General Srurets. Well, I would have to judge that by my own 
experience, because I have not actually studied the total effectiveness 
of civil defense. 

In other words, I cannot tell you except from my experience, 
whether I think a certain State which is charged with civil defense 
functions could or could not perform but I can in my own limited 
experience. 
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In that respect, for example, the State of Connecticut was wonder- 
fully led in the recent disaster by Governor Ribicoff, but the point 
was that that State was completely overwhelmed by the magnitude and 
intensity of the numerous disasters that hit it. While he did a remark- 
ablejof of leadership, he’ had to have some great assistance from 
somewhere. 

On the other hand, the State of New York, while it was hit in small 
areas and while we brought into it assistance under the Federal 
Defense Administrator, nevertheless there was a tremendous organi- 
zation in New York able to handle the job and they did a very fine 
backup job. 

Now that is not a reflection on the State of Connecticut. It is 
senply that the proportional intensity and magnitude of the disaster 
in Connecticut was so much greater, but it does give a comparison. 

Now I would say from my experiences in New England, you could 
take a small village where they had a very good civil-defense admin- 
istration and they did a pretty good job in some cases; there weren’t 
many, mostly because they were not organized. 

Mr. Rosack. I am referring to master plan by a Federal agency. 

General Srurats. Do I know of any? 

Mr. Rosack. I mean is that concept a needed concept as you under- 
stand it? 

General Srurats. Yes, that is; I think that is needed by the Civil 
Defense Administration. 

Mr. Rosack. If the Congress in its wisdom in 1951 had invested 
that function in the Corps of Engineers, do you suppose that they 
could have provided the master plan for civil defense? 

General Sturcis. Well, I would say that that is beyond my purview 
because of the fact that so many other questions as to our missions are 
involved, so it is a rather hypothetical thing in its nature. 

I would say that I have confidence the Corps of Engineers can do 
any task within reason that is ever given. 

I think it has been vo in the past, but I must qualify the state- 
ment by saying that I have no purview as to the propriety of doing 
that because we have other tasks which are of greater primacy. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. May I ask this question, General? 

Does it make sense to you that we should have master target area 
civil defense plans, and I want to explain what I mean by that. That 
in view of the large impact and the wide impact of these new weapons, 
does it make sense to you that the plans should be made for each one 
of these target areas which would as nearly as possible encompass as 
large an area at least as would be affected by the bomb, rather than 
depending let us say on 15 or 20 political subdivisions within it each 
one to evolve their own plan and on a voluntary basis? 

General Srurais. I see what you are driving at, sir. 

It is something like a port authority. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is right, a regional authority or something 
like that, that would consider the whole problem in view of the fact 
that it is a problem bigger than a small village or small county or in 
some instances small State? 

General Srurets. Well, my reaction—I have not studied that prob- 
lem, Mr. Chairman, but my immediate reaction—is that I do not 
think I would depend on any one system. 
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I think that is something that could be done if done by agreement 
between the States, but I am also not so sure it would be the right 
answer. 

I think that it would be a difficult thing to administer in time of 
peace because I am sure that you know yourself in connection with 
the water compacts we have a pretty hard time getting together to 
form those. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. Yes, sir. 

General Stureis. Once they are in agreement sometimes they are 
not paid attention to by one State or by the other, so therefore it 
would leave one State which is persevering, capable of going ahead 
perhaps, in a very difficult situation, I oad say the specific an- 
swer to my question is I think every form should be considered, but 
I think it should be applied on a rational basis, and I do not think 
that any level of Government, from city through county, State to 
the national organization, can be left out of the pianning. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. But it is important enough for the continuity of 
function of our Nation that plans for these areas be devised some way. 

yeneral Srurets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. To do the job. 

General Srurets. Yes, sir. 

For example, the evacuation of New York into areas in Connecti- 
cut is something that certainly has got to be allowed for because you 
cannot push them all across the city up into New York in that narrow 
neck that comes down there, but think that each is an individual 
case and I don’t think that I personally, and with the short considera- 
tion that I have been able to give your question, would pick any one 
particular type, sir. 

Mr. Houirrecp. We want to thank you again, sir, very much. Your 
testimony has been very helpful to this subcommittee. 

General Srurets. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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